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CHAPTER L 

THE lieutenant’s HOUSE. 

In the south-west angle of the wall, a stack ot 
quaint old Tudor buildings, marked by a fringe 
of lime-trees, stands the Lieutenants house, — 
in strict official language. Government bouse. 
Above the roof grows a massive tower, much older 
than the pile itself; and from this tower springs 
a belfry, whence it takes that name. This Belfry 
has no separate door. The house has a ground- 
floor, occupied by guards and servants, opening on 
the Green ; a second floor opens on the outer wall 
and river ; while a third floor, later perhaps in style, 
looks over these above the Pool, the Bridge, and 
the Kentish shore. The rooms are small, the 
ceilings low. A gallery runs along the house ; 
a covered way, connecting Prisoners’ Walk with 
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Ealeigh’s Walk ; passing from that" Strong room 
in the Belfry which was the prison-house of Car- 
dinal Fisher, Margaret Douglas, Edward Courtney, 
and the Princess Elhsabeth, by the inner front 
of th.e building to the main staircase, where it 
crosses the house, and coming out on the wall, 
runs forward over Raleigh’s Walk to the Bloody 
tower. The house was built in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, and has the strong pictorial 
look of Tudor domestic art. 

Planned after the charge of State offenders had 
come to lie with the Lieutemint leather than with 
the Constable, it was furnished with many cham- 
bers besides the Strong room and the Council 
room ; since every personage of rank and credit 
who was brought into the Tower on a royal re- 
script, had to be received and lodged with his 
keeper until one of the ‘ prison lodgings ’ on the 
wall could be furnished for his use. Such fur- 
nishing cost days and days, according to the pri- 
soner’s means and tastes ; a man like Seymour 
needed weeks; hence, every one who came into 
the Tower, as prisoner, had to sleep in the 
Lieutenant’s house, and dine at the Lieutenant’s 
board. 

This house has an abiding interest in the his- 
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tory of Thought ; for in its panelled rooms have 
lodged no insignificant number of the brightest 
wits and keenest intellects of our race. In these 
quaint chambers More could dream of his free 
Utopias ; Surrey could compose brave compliments 
to his fair Geraldine; Wyatt could sing more 
Songs and rhyme more Sonnets ; Hayward 
could study to depose fresh Hichards ; Southwell 
could tune his plaintive cithern; Essex could 
dream of wiser Apologies than those he wrote; 
Haleigh could shape his History of the World ; 
Watson could revolve his Quodlibetical Ques- 
tions; Father Garnet could review the field of 
Jesuit learning ; Overbury could revise The 
Wife ; Bacon could enlarge his Essays ; Coke 
could think of new Institutes; Eliot could lay 
down his Monarchy of Men ; Pryrfne could add 
a Scourge to his enemies the players; Arch- 
bishop Williams could recast his Holy Table; 
Laud could keep his Diary, and project the 
History of his Troubles; Jeremy Taylor could 
meditate on Holy Living, and Holy Dying; 
Davenant could strain more Odes to an un- 
grateful world ; and Forde, Lord Grey of Werke, 
compose his Secret History of the Bye-House 
Plot. Down to the times of our Civil War 
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long troops of poets and philosopliers had come 
to the Lieutenant’s house, though poetry was not 
the poet’s crime, and speculative thought had 
seldom sent philosophers to the Tower ; but with 
the growth of learning Thought itself became 
suspected, watched, imprisoned. When that noble 
confidence in the power of truth to beat down 
error, which inspired John Milton to contend 
for ‘liberty of unlicensed printing,’ ceased to be 
a poet’s dream, the writers who in other times 
would have bc^n simply whipped and pilloried, 
were committed to the Towei'. 

The list of thinkers, writers, preachers, — and 
of persons closely connected with thinkers, writers, 
■and preachers,— Avidened from reign to reign. To 
the Lieutenant^s house, and thence to their pri- 
son lodgings," came — the younger Vane, ‘Vane, 
young in years, but in «age counsels old,’ as 
Milton sang of him ; Henry Marten, the ’famous 
Parliamentarian wit, first, for reflecting on the 
King, afterwards for condemning him to death ; 
William Taylor, member for Windsor, for saying 
‘ the House of Commons had committed murder 
with the sword of justice;' James Harrington, 
the dreamer of ideal commonwealths ; Bishop 
all, whose Historical Passages are still ad- 
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mired ; Colonel Hutxjhinson, the husband of Lucy 
Apsley ; Roger, Earl of Castlemaine, for writing 
the English Catholic’s Apology ; George Villiers, 
the serio-comic Duke of Buckingham, author of 
The Rehearsal, and the Satire against Mankind, 
committed for the only virtuous act of his life, 
his marriage ; Samuel Pepys, the unlucky diarist, 
suspected of the Popish plot ; Jack Wdmot, 
Earl of Rochester, poet, profligate, lampooner, 
who had the audacity to write the lines (so 
frequently misquoted) on the bed-room door of 
Charles the Second, — 

‘Here lies our sovereign lord the King, 

Whose word no man relies on. 

Who never says a foClish thing, 

And never docs a wise one,’ 

and whose Life by Bishop Burnett was so highly 
praised by Johnson ; Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl 
of Shaftesbury, cynical author of The Character- 
istics; Algernon Sydney, author of the great 
Discourses concerning Government; Archbishop 
Sancroffc; Thomas Ken, the pious Bishop of Bath 
and Wells ; William Penn; who wrote in the 
Tower No Cross, No Crown; Henry, Earl of 
Clarendon, son of the great historian ; Robert 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, founder of the famous 
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libi'ary of books and manuscripts ; William Ship- 
pen, known as the ‘ Plain Speaker,'- — 

‘ I love to pour out all myself, as plain 
As downright Shippen and as old Montaigne,’ 

committed to the Tower for telling George the 
First that one who could not speak the King’s 
English could not be an English king; Francis 
Atterbuiy, Bishop of Rochester, the friend of 
Pope and Swift ; John Wilkes, editor of the 
North Briton; John Home Tooke, author of 
The Diversions of Purley ; and Sir Francis 
Burdett, for writing a letter to his constituents, 
which appeared in Cobbett’s Political Register. 

In and out, among these saints and rakes of 
literature, come other saints and rakes, — ^men of 
the sword, men of the pulpit, men of the long 
robe ; peers, adventurers, spies, assassins, rebels, — 
a dramatic and exciting group ; Sir John Maynard, 
on a quarrel with Sir Thomas Fairfax ; Lionel 
Copley, for proceeding with public business in 
the Speaker’s absence ; Edward, Lord Howard of 
Escrick, committed for bribery ; Sir Sydney Mon- 
tagu of Hinchinbrook, for opposition to the Earl 
of Essex ; John Glyn, member for Westminster ; 
Thomas, Lord Morley and Monteagle, for killing 
Henry Hastings in a tavern brawl ; Thomas, 
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Earl of Danby, afterwards Duke of Leeds ; Wil- 
liam, Lord RusseU, the famous patriot; James, 
Duke of Monmouth, bastard son of Charles the 
Second ; with the Duchess, and her children ; 
Charles, Lord Mohun, accessory to the murder 
of WiUiam Mountford, in a street brawl ; Arthur 
Capel, Earl of Essex, who committed suicide 
— as a jury found — in the Gentleman Jailor's 
House, the prison of Lady Jane Grey; Judge 
Jeflfteys, who expired in his prison lodging; 
the adventurous Earl of Peterborough ; John 
Churchill, Earl (and afterwards Duke) of Marl- 
borough ; Henry Grey, a member of the House of 
Commons, on a charge of accepting a bribe for his 
vote ; Edward, Earl of Warwick and Holland, for 
his share in the murder of Eichard Coote ; William 
Cotesworth, for bribery and corruption in pro- 
curing his election to Parliament; Sir Robert 
Walpole, Secretary-at-War, committed by the 
House of Commons for high breach of trust and 
notorious corruption in his office; the Scottish 
nobles who supported the Chevalier de St. 
George — Comwath, Wintoun, Nithisdale, Der- 
wentwater, Widdrington, Kenmure, and Naim; 
Thomas, Earl of Macclesfield, Lord Chancellor of 
England, for high crimes and misdemeanours in 
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his office ; Lawrence Slurley, Ea£i Feirars, for 
the murder of his servant, John Johnson ; Lord 
George Gordon ; Arthur O’Connor ; Lord Clon- 
curry ; Arthur Thistlcwocd, of Cato Street 
renown. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

A POLITICAL ROMANCE. 

On a dark December evening, in the year of 
Eestoration, Captain Edward Short, a King’s 
gentleman-pensioner, accompanied by the head- 
borough and a squad of troopers, came to the 
house of William Dugard, the lexicographer and 
printer, near NeAvington Butts. He smote the 
door, and clamoured for the printer to come down. 
A great offender was supposed bo be in hiding; 
one of those men who had dipped their hands in 
royal and sacred blood. Was he concealed among 
the frames and types? Short meant to search 
and take him. Show his warrant I Short 
whipt out his blade ; a gentleman-pensioner, a 
captain, acting under the Earl of Cleveland, his 
commission was a yard of 'steel ! What offender 
were they seeking ? Harrington ; James Har- 
rington, of Eutland; falsely called Sir James, be- 
ing one of Cromwell’s knights. A rebel ? nay, a 
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regicide ! The bolts being drawn, the sqnad of 
men pressed forward into the printer’s house; 
and Captain Short laid hands on a guest who 
gave the name of Mr. Edwards, and said he was 
staying on a visit with his friend. Dugard was 
loud in voice and rough in mien. This ‘ Edwards ’ 
was his guest, and should not be disturbed. If 
Captain Short, whom he had known in other 
days as a Congregationalist, if not an Ana- 
baptist, had a laAvful warrant, let him show it ; 
if he had not, let him go next day before a 
justice of the peace and get one. Dugard would 
answer for his friend; if bail w^re wanted, he 
was ready with his bond. ‘ Edwards ’ was a 
crusty man, who would not suffer himself to be 
seized in flagrant violation of the law. Afraid 
of going too far. Captain Short accepted Dugard’s 
bond in five thousand pounds that ‘Edwards’ should 
surrender to a warrant duly signed ; but when 
the Captain came to the house next day, Dugard 
and ‘ Edwards ’ were no longer to be found. 

'That ‘Mr. Edwards,’ hiding in the printer’s 
house, was actually Sir James, a Councillor of 
State, and one of the late King’s judges. In his 
days of power. Sir James had done a service to 
the printer, which the printer now returned. 
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Dugard, a staunch Cavalier, had issued most of 
the royalist books of chief repute, — the Icon 
Basdicon, the Elenchus . motuum nuperorum 
Anglise, the Salmasii Defensio Eegia; and for 
this disservice to their party he was clapped in 
jail by the victorious Ironsides, indicted as a 
public enemy, and put in jeopardy of his life. 
Sir James had saved him; and in changing for- 
tune he was now resolved to save Sir James. 

The dogs were soon upon their track, though 
never on their scent. A year passed by, but Har- 
rington was not found. His land was seized, 
his knighthood taken from him, and his Rutland 
holding settled on the Duke of York. Dugard 
was faithful to his guest, and Harrington defied 
the vigilance of Captain Short. 

This clever, bustling, and evasive Harrington 
had a cousin, once or twice removed, who also 
bore the name of James. A student and idealist, 
this second James had done no wrong, unless 
much thinking on the art of government was 
wrong. A nephew of Lord Harrington, of Exton, 
author of the Nugae Antiquse, and a pupil of 
Dr. Chilling^orth, author of The Unlawfulness 
of Resisting the Lawful Prince, James Harrington 
was by birth and training bound to the Court, 
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and while King Charles had lived was closely held 
by him. This man had seen the world, had 
chatted with the Queen of Hearts, had watched 
the Doge ascend the giant stairs, had home a 
flag in Craven’s regiment, had heard the Pope 
proiKjmice anathema, had sailed below the guns 
of Elsinore, had loitered on the Louvre swards, 
had run through Alpine pass and German town, 
had lived with Charles at Holdenby, Carisbrooke, 
and Windsor, now as Gentleman of the Cliamber, 
then as companion, afterwards as confidential 
scribe. He had been true to Charles ; not as 
a dog is true, but as a man is true. He never 
told him lies, he rarely hid his thoiights, even 
when he knew that Charles would not agree with 
him ; but he contrived by wit and compliment 
to say his say with only slight offence. 

‘ I hear,’ said Charles, ‘ you would not kiss 
the Pope’s toe. You might have done so in re- 
spect to him as a temporal prince.’ 

‘ Sir,’ replied the adroit philosopher, ‘ since 
I have had the honour to kiss your Majesty’s 
hand, it is beneath me to kiss another prince’s 
foot.’ 

When Charles was gone, and every one was 
toiling after Ideal Commonwealths, he slipt from 
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public sight, forgot that men are men, and in a 
court of books — Hesperides, Utopias, Cities of the 
Sun — ^lay down and dreamt a dream. He thought 
him of a green and golden isle, where ‘Ceres 
and Bacchus are perpetual twins •’ an islet rising 
in the Western seas, in which the verdure hides 
no snake, the woods conceal no beast of prey, in 
which the cooling breezes bring no frost, the ripen- 
ing sunshine darts no fire. Soft hills and lovely 
lakes adorn this Eden of the West. Great herds 
of sheep and cattle browse upon her slopes,’ from 
which a troop of shepherdesses shear the fleece, 
and bands of milkmaids carol at the pails. A race 
of brave men, nursed by gentle mothers, dwell 
upon this isle ; brave men, and free, who know the 
arts of life, and put them into practice day by 
day ; not only for the good of one, but for the good 
and love of all. This isle is Oceana — England ; not 
the country of our civil strife, with one Big Bashaw 
called a Lord-Protector, and ten Lesser Bashaws, 
called his Major-generals, ruling it ; but an Ideal 
Commonwealth, with citizens who fight no Naseby, 
cut off no King’s head, and shoe their horses in 
no church, but bask in peace, like children of one 
house, in loyal confidence that what is best for all 
is in the long life best for each. 
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The story of this book called , Oceana is a 
romance not less curious than the book itself. 

When Harrington set down the particulars 
of his dream he sent his manuscript to press ; 
believing he had only just to tell the world 
how happily it might live "without those twelve 
Bashaws called Major - generals, for Skippon 
and the rest, to lay aside their swords and 
smoke the calumet of peace. But Bashaws have 
rough ways, and some of Majoi'-General Skippon ’s 
people (Skippon was Bashaw in London) poimced 
upon his printer, seized his copy, judged it to be 
perilous stuff, and bore it to the Lord Protector’s 
house. 

In vain the philosopher begged to .have his 
papers back. White Hall w’as ruled just then by 
Ironside law, and dreamers who had visions of 
Ideal Commonwealths were apt to get confused 
by Major-generals with those Levellers and Ana- 
baptists who contended for imaginary reigns of 
Christ -with midnight drill and push of pike. 
The Oceana might be a romance ; but Har- 
rington, well known as an adherent of the fallen 
jcause, had made no secret of his hope, thett by 
exhibiting a perfect model of free government, 
he might leave the rude Bashaws in power 
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without excuse. His romance was constructed to 
that end. He proved by arguments, which no one 
could have said were false, that brave men, dwelling 
in a green and golden isle, with cooling winds and 
ripening heats, with grass which hides no snakes, 
and woods which screen no beasts of prey, might 
live in trust and peace, without a Big Bashaw 
called Lord-Protector, and his Lesser Bashaws 
called Major-generals. Stuff like this was not to 
be endured, and Harrington tried in vain to get 
his papers, till he thought of Lady Claypole, 
Cromwell’s favourite child, the friend of every 
one who had a cause to plead in that Ironside 
court He went to her house, and while the 
chamberlain was taking in his name a little girl 
came walking with her women through the room, 
to whom the dreamer told such pretty stories that 
she nestled in his arms, and would not leave him 
till her mother came. Laying the child down at 
Lady Claypole’s feet, he said, ‘Madam, ’tis well 
you have come in the nick of time.’ ‘ Why ? ’ 
asked Lady Claypole. ‘Else I had certainly 
stolen this pretty little lady,’ ‘ Stolen her ! ’ ex- 
claimed the mother, * she is too yoimg to be your 
mistress.’ * Not for love, but for revenge, should 
I commit this theft.’ ‘ What injury have I done, 
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that you should steal my child V / None 1 ’ an- 
swered the Idealist ; ‘ but then you might have 
been induced to prevail with your father to do me 
justice by restoring to me my chUd which he has 
stolen.’ ‘ Stolen your child I It is impossible ; 
he has so many children of his own I ’ Here he 
explained that his stolen child was the issue- of 
his brain. Lady Claypole promised that his suit 
should be heard, and if his book contained no 
dangerous matter he should have it back. ‘ It is 
a mere political romance,’ said Harrington. ‘ So far 
from treason to your father, I mean to dedicate 
it to His Highness.’ To herself he promised one 
of the earliest copies from the press. 

‘ The gentleman,’ said Cromwell, after reading 
Oceana, ‘w'ould like to trepan me out of my power; 
but what the Sword has won wUl not be lost by 
a little paper shot.’ He read it well, and saw no 
reason to refuse the dedication. ‘I approve the 
government of a single person as little as any of 
them,’ Cromwell added. ‘ I am forced into the 
office of High Constable to preserve the peace.’ 

No sooner was Oceana out, than two great 
factions set upon it : — first, the High Church 
clergy and connexion ; then the Non-conforming 
and Republican divines. A stream of books 
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and pamphlets issued from the press; of which 
the more famous pieces were Bishop Feme’s 
Pian Piano, and Bichard Baxter’s Holy Com- 
monwealth. Matthew Wren (a son of the 
Bishop of Ely) wrote against Oceana ; and as 
Wren was one of Bishop Wilkins’ circle, who 
were just then founding the Boyal Society, Har- 
rington said of these philosophers, ‘ They have an 
excellent facility of magnifying a louse and dimin- 
ishing a commonwealth.’ 

To make the principles laid down in Oceana 
known, he founded a political club in New 
Palace Yard, called the Bota, and the members 
held their meetings in a sort of rivalry to the 
Bump, which they esteemed no Parliament at all. 
Henry NevU, Cyriac Skinner (Milton’s friend), 
Boger Coke, Sir William Petty (founder of the 
house of Lansdowne), Major Wildman (chief 
of the Anabaptist party), John Aubrey, and Sir 
William Pulteney were members. - They discussed 
aU questions, and they took aU votes by ballot. 
Harrington had seen the balloting in Venice, 
and he fancied he was bringing into use a 
new, as well as philosophical, way of taking 
votes. He was mistaken in his history, as 
reference to the journals of Parliament would 
, . , VOL. rv. 0 
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have shown him. Yet his Bota h^d a great effect 
in rousing public thought upon the ballot ; and his 
Oceana will be always held in honour by political 
thinkers as the fiist great English book in which 
a free delivery is regarded as no less essential 
than a free possession of political power. 

The Rota was dissolved by Monk, when the 
excluded membets were recalled, and Parliament 
was supposed to be itself again. 

When Charles the Second came back, the 
dreamer of Ideal Commonwealths retired once 
more into his chaniber, shut the door, and began to 
write. His friends, who knew how fertile he could 
be in systems, begged him to draw up something 
for the royal use ; some short and easy ‘ Instruc- 
tions for the King’s service,’ which might help in 
settling the new affairs in Church and State. At 
once, he fell to work, and soon a paper of ‘In- 
structions,’ showing his Majesty how he could 
govern ‘with satisfaction to the people and with 
safety to himself,’ was penned. But Charles, less 
tolerant of advice than Oliver, gate orders for 
his instant arrest, and close imprisonment in the 
Tower ! 

Sir William Pulteney — late his pupil in 
the Rota — came to his house with a squad of 
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officers, who found him putting the final touches 
to a System of Politics which was to make men 
free and happy ever more. Sir William knew 
his man; but the officials who had drawn the 
warrant of arrest, being busy in pursuit of Har- 
rington the Regicide, supposed the new offender 
was the old, and when the paper was presented, 
it was found to authorize Sir William Pulteney 
to arrest Sir James 
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CHAPTEE III. 

PHILOSOPHY AT BAY. 

Warned by the failures of Captain Short, Sir 
William Pulteiiey would not stand on foims. 
He knew his man too well. He saw before 
him the dreamer of Ideal Commonwealths, the 
advocate of Independent Votes, the author of 
^Instructions for the King^s Service;' and he 
cared but little for such legal stuff as whether 
his wan’ant was correctly drawn or not. The 
King had given his orders, who should say him 
nay ? If wrong were done, the King would 
answer it. For Pulteney, there was nothing hut 
to execute his trust. 

Then Harrington must yield to force, and seek 
his remedy in the courts of law. Might he send 
for any one? Not a soul. Could he have time 
to settle his affairs ? Not an hour. Might he pick 
up his written sheets, and fasten them with a skein 
of thread ? Well ; yes, if he were quick. Within 
an hour Sir William Pulteney rendered him a pri- 
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soner to Sir John Kobinson, Lieutenant of the 
Tower, who gave this member of the Eota a 
receipt for his master’s body, and proceeded, in 
accordance with his orders to secrete that dreamer 
from the world. 

Pulteney took the papers he had captured 
to White Hall, where Charles referred them, not to 
his chief advisers, who were men of trust and had 
some knowledge of affairs, but to John, Earl of 
Lauderdale, Sir George Carteret, and Sir Edward 
Walker ; Lauderdale being his Scottish Secretary, 
Carteret his Vice-chamberlain, Walker his Clerk 
of the CounciL Lady Ashton, one of Harrington’s 
sisters, went to, the King, who knew her well as 
one of his staunchest frienda She threw herself on 
the ground before him. She would answer for her 
brother James as for herself. She knew his capture 
was an error. He had done no wrong. His Ma- 
jesty might see that he was not the maa The 
warrant was to apprehend her cousin, Sir James, 
not her brother Jamea Charles dryly answered 
that if they were wrong about the title, they were 
right about the man. He feared the prisoner was 
more guilty than she thought her brother could ba 
Lady Ashton, who was not allowed by Robinson 
to see her brother in Ins cell, beseeched his Ma- 
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jesty to let him have a speedy trial ; 'to which the 
King replied by sending Lauderdale, Carteret, and 
Walker, as his Commissioners, to examine Harring- 
ton in the Tower. 

These three Commissioners — Secretary, Vice- 
chamberlain, and Clerk — assembled in the Council- 
room of the Lieutenant’s house, on which Sir John 
Robinson and his halberdiers placed the philoso- 
pher before them. Lauderdale, who was connected 
with the Harringtons, saluted him ; ‘ Sir, I have 
heretofore accotmted it an honour to be your kins- 
man. I am sorry to see you upon this occasion ; 
very sorry, I assure you.’ The Commissioners 
sat in front of the wooden bust of James the 
First, beneath the lying panels of the Powder Plot, 
with Harrington before them, placid as the sea 
around his golden isle. Tliis prison talk took 
place : 

Lauderdale. Sir, the King thinks it strange 
that you, who have so eminently appeared in 
principles contrary to his Majesty’s Government, 
and the laws of this nation, should ever since he 
came over live so quiet and unmolested, and yet 
shotJd be so ungrateful Were you disturbed? 
Were you so much as affronted, that you should 
enter into such desperate practices ? 
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Prisoner. .M.y Lord, when I know why this 
is said, I shall know what to say. 

Lauderdale. Well then, without any longer 
preamble, will you answer me ingenuously, and 
as you are a gentleman, to what I have to 
propose ? 

Prisoner. My Lord, I value the asseveration 
(as- I am a gentleman) as high as any man, 
hut think it an asseveration too low upon this 
occasion ; wherefore, with your leave, I shall make 
use of some greater asseveration. 

Lauderdale. For that do as you see good ; 
do you know Mr. Wildman? 

Prisoner. My Lord, I have some acquaintance 
with him. 

Lauderdale. When did you see him ? 

Prisoner. My Lord, he and I have not been 
in one house together these two years. 

Lauderdale. Will you say so ? 

Prisoner. Yes, my Lord. 

Lauderdale. Where did you see him last ? 

Prisoner. About a year ago I met him in a 
street that goes to Drury Lane.. 

Laud&rdale. Did you go into no house ? 

Prisoner. No, my Lord. 

Carteret. That 's strange ! 
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Lauderdale. Come, this will do you no good. 
Had not you, in March hist, meetings with him in 
Bow Street in Covent Garden ? where there were 
about twenty more of you ; where you made a 
speech abfxit half an hour long, that they should 
lay by distinguishing names, and betake them- 
selves together into one work, which was to dis- 
solve this Parliament, and bring in a new one, or 
the old one again. Was not this meeting adjourned 
from thence to the Mill Bank ? Were not you 
there also ? 

JPrisojier. My Lord, you may think, if these 
things be true, I have no refuge but to the mercy 
of God and of the King ? 

Lauderdale. True. 

Prisoner. Well then, my Lord, solemnly and 
deliberately, with my eyes to heaven, I renounce 
the mercy of God and the King if any of this 
be true, or if ever I thought or heard of this till 
now that you tell it me. 

Carteret. This is strange ! 

Lauderdale. Do you know Barebones ? 

Prisoner. Yes, my Lord. 

Lauderdale. When did you see him ? 

Pi'isoner. I think that I have called at his 
house or shop thrice in my life. 
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Lauderdale. Haxi you never any meetings 
with him since the King came over? 

Prisoner. No, my Lord. 

Carteret. This is strange ! 

Lauderdale. Do you know Mr. Nevil ? 

Prisoner. Very well, my Lord. 

Lauderdale. When did you see him ? 

Prisoner'. My Lord, I seldom used to visit 
him ; but when he was in town, he used to see 
me at my house every evening, as duly almost as 
the day went over his head. 

Lauderdale. Were you not with him at some 
public meeting ? 

Prisoner. My Lord, the publicest meeting I 
have been with him at, was at dinner at his own 
lodging, where I met Sir Bernard Gascoin, and 
I thmk^ Colonel Leg. 

Walker. They were good safe company. 

Lauderdale. What time was it ? 

Prisoner. In venison time I am sure, for we 
had a good venison pasty. 

Lauderdale. Do you know one PortnS&n 1 

Prisoner. No, my Lord, I never heard of his 
name before. 

Carteret. This is strange I 
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Lauderdale. Come, deal ingenuously, you had 
better confess the things. 

Prisoner. My Lord, you do not look upon me ; 
I pray look upon me. Do you not know an inno- 
cent face from a guilty one ? Come, you do, my 
Lord ? Every one does. My Lord, you are great 
men ; you come from the King ; you are the 
messengers of death. 

Lauderdale. Is that a small matter (at which 
my Lord gave a shrug)? 

Prisoner. If I be a malefactor, I am no old 
malefactor ; why am not I pale ? why do not I 
tremble ? why does not my tongue falter ? why 
have you not taken me tripping ? My Lord, these 
are unavoidable symptoms of guilt. Do you find 
any such thing in me ? 

Lauderdale. No ; I have said all that ,1 think 
I have to say. 

Prisoner. My Lord, but I have not. 

Lauderdale. Come then. 

Pinsoner. This plainly is a practice ; a wicked 
practice ; a practice for innocent blood ; and as 
weak a one as it is wicked. Ah, my Lord, if you 
had taken half the pains to examine the guilty 
that you have done to examine the innocent, you 
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had found it ; it could not have escaped you. Now, 
my Lord, consider if this be a practice, what kind 
of persons you are that are thus far made instru- 
mental in the hands of wicked men. Nay, whither 
will wickedness go ? Is not the King’s authority 
(which should be sacred) made instrumental ? My 
Lord, for your .own sake, for the King’s sake, for 
the Lord’s sake, let such villanys be fotuid out 
and punished. 

Lauderdale rose, and ftimbling with his hands 
upon the table, said, — 

Lauderdale. Why if it be as you say, they 
deserve punislunent enough, but otherwise look it 
wUl come severely upon you. 

Prisoner. My Lord, I accepted of that con- 
dition before. 

Lauderdale. Come, Mr. Vice-Chamberlain, it 
is late. 

Prisoner. My Lord, now if I might I could 
answer the preamble. 

Lauderdale. Come, say. 

Then Lauderdale sat down again. 

Prisoner. My l^rd, in the preamble you 
charge me with being eminent in principles con- 
trary to the King’s Government, and the laws of 
this nation. Some, my Lord, have aggravated this. 
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aayiag, that I being a private man have been so 
mad as to meddle with politics : what had a pri- 
vate man to do with Government 1 My Lord, 
there is not any pnbhc person, not any magistrate, 
that has written in the politics worth a button. 
All they that have been excellent in this way, have 
been private men, as private men, my Lord, as 
myself. There is Plato, there is Aristotle, there is 
Livy, there is MachiaveL My Lord, T can sum iip 
Aristotle’s politics in very few words. He says there 
is the barbarous monarchy (sUch a one where the 
people have no votes in mjiking the laws) ; he says 
there is the heroic monarchy (such a one where the 
people have their votes in making the laws) ; and 
then he says there is democracy ; and affirms that 
a man cannot be said to have liberty, but in a 
democracy only. 

Lauderdale showed some impatience. 

Prisoner. I say, Aristotle says so ; I have not 
said so much. And under what Prince was it ? 
Was it not under Alexander, the greatest Prince 
then in the world ? I beseech you, my Lord, did 
Alexander hang up Aristotle ? Did he molest him ? 
Livy for a Commonwealth is one of the fullest 
authors. Did not he write under Augustus Caesar ? 
Did Caesar hang up Livy, did he molest him? 
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MAcliiarVcl wliat & Commonwealtli^s man was lie ? 
But lie wrote under the Medici when they were 
Princes in Florence ; did they hang up Machiavel, 
or did they molest him ? I have done no other- 
wise than as the greatest politicians ; the King wiU 
do no otherwise than as the greatest Princes. But, 
my Lord, these authors had not that to say for 
themselves that I have. I did not write under a 
Prince, I wrote under a usurper, Oliver. He 
having started up into the throne, his officers (as 
pretending to be for a Commonwe^th) kept a 
murmuring, at which he told them that he knew 
not what they meant nor themselves ; but let any 
of them show him what they meant by a Common- 
wealth (or that there was any such thing) they 
should see that he sought not himself — the Lord 
knew he sought not himself, hut to make good the 
Cause. Upon this some sober men came to me and 
told m^, if any man in England could show what a 
Commonwealth was, it was myself. Upon this 
persuasion I wrote ; and after I had written, 
Oliver never answered his officers as he had done 
before ; therefore I wrote not against the King’s 
Government. And for the law, if the law could 
have punished me, Oliver had done it ; there- 
fore miy writing was not obnoxious to the law. 
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After Oliver the Parliament said ^they were 
a Commonwealth. I said they were not, and 
proved it ; insomuch that the Parhament ac- 
counted me a Cavalier, and one that had no other 
design in my writing, than to bring in the King ; 
and now the King first of any man makes me a 
Roundhead ! 

What coTild Lauderdale reply — unless he 
chose to echo Carteret — ‘That is strange !’ His 
lordship, rising from his seat, said, ‘ If you be 
no plotter, the King does not reflect upon your 
writings,’ and he moved away, accompanied by the 
Vice-chamberlain and the Clerk. At the stair-head, 
the philosopher added, with a covert sarcasm which 
was utterly lost upon the Scottish Earl : 

‘ My Lord ! there is one thing more. You tax 
me with ingratitude to the King, who had suffered 
me to live undisturbed. Truly, my Lord, had I been 
taken right by the Eiing, it had been no more than 
my due. But I have been mistaken by the King. 
The King, therefore, taking me for no friend, yet 
using me not as an enemy, I have mentioned to 
all I have conversed with a high character of in- 
genuity and honour in the King’s nature.’ Catch*- 
ing at the word, and missing the sense of Harring- 
ton’s reply, the dull Earl muttered, ‘ I am glad 
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you have had a sense of it/ and so went down 
into the open air. Still standing on the stair, 
the prisoner fired his Parthian bolt, ‘My lord, it is 
my duty to wait on you no further.’ 
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CHAPTER TV. 

FATE OF AN IDEALIST. 

Not a gleam of light could Lauderdale and his 
fellow-commissioners bring to Charles of any 
plot in which Harrington was engaged but they 
had learned enough to understand that such 
a speaker could not be safely indicted in a public 
court. He had a fearless power of speech ; a 
power of which men like Lauderdale and Carteret 
felt a wholesome dread. But neither could they 
set him free. They saw that if he were at liberty 
he would talk and write. 

The true offence of Hanington was his politi- 
cal views ; his theory of governing men by Rota, 
Ballot, and the like. Charles heard that Rota 
meant a frequent change of his advisers, and that 
Ba^ot jneant.a choice of those advisers by an inde- 
pendent. vote. IJe knew that ballot-voting was*' 
an English method ; that it was established in 
the free colony of Massachusetts; that his father. 
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finding it in use in London, called upon the Lord 
Mayor, the Corporation, and the City Companies, 
to put it down. They had not done his will, 
though pressed by threat of fine and jail ; for 
voting by the gilt box, yea and nay, had been 
a city fashion long before the Stuarts came to 
England ; long before the lieformation ; perhaps 
before the time of printed books. To Charles the 
Second, as to Charles the First, free voting was 
a greater evil than free speaking ; and as Haning- 
ton was the ablest champion of free voting, and 
such heresies, it was held desirable to hold him 
under the Lieutenant’s key. 

Some charge, of course, it would be well to 
bring against him ; and the Chancellor, now Lord 
Clarendon, was required to make it. In a con- 
ference of the Lords and Commons, Clarendon had 
the baseness to connect his name with the names 
of Henry Nevil and Major Wddman, and to 
speak of his suspicions as established facts. 
Though nothing could be proved, he managed to 
create a prejudice in the minds of passionate 
Peers, and no less passionate Commoners, that the 
prisoner in the Tower was not a man who could 
be safely left at large. 

Week after week, month after month, slipt by, 
VOL. IV. D 
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and nothing could be done for the jjbilosopher in 
the Tower. Hi.s jailor and that jailor’s wife, Sir 
John and Lady Kobinson, were not a bit like 
stout Sir Allfiu Apsley and his gentle spouse. Sir 
John, a ne])hew of Archbishop Laud, and Al- 
derman of Dowgate, fussed and fumed about 
the Court in Monk’s time, and poi'suaded 
Monk that he had done much service in re- 
calling Charles. Tlie citizens, he said, were 
oxen and asse.s, whom he yoked and jdoughed 
with as lie jJeased ; and this j^oor braggart, for a 
seia’icc which was next to nothing, was ci’eated 
knight and baronet, Lor<l Mayor, and King’s 
Lieutenant of the Tower. A drinking, buffle- 
headed fellow, who coidd hartUy spell and write his 
native tongue, he had no rules of office save to 
please his royal master, and enrich himself by 
fees. His wife, a daughter of Sir George Whit- 
more, haberdasher and malignant, was a worthy 
partner of such a husband. Pepys, who knew 
them well, and dined with them at the Tower, de- 
scribes the lady as ‘ veiy proud and cunning . . . 
and wanton, too.’ So far from being a mother to 
poor prisoners. Lady Robinson only thought how 
she could press them into buying her indulgences 
by bribes. When Harrington’s sisters got ad- 
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mission to tlie Tower, they found him in a 
wi’etched den, not fit to house a dog ; and on com- 
plaining of such treatment, were infonned that 
the Lieutenant raxist be paid his vails. Before Sir 
John would grant his prisoner decent lodging, he 
extracted from these ladies fifty pormds. 

Dependent on their brother for allowances, 
these poor ladies were without a penny ; for 
his tenants, used to paying him their rents, 
and sore in mind about the legal rights of 
‘a king’s prisoner,’ would not pay one groat of 
rent unless they saw him sign the quittance 
with his own right hand ! A second time, Lady 
Ashton threw herself on the ground, and for the 
woman’s sake, the King gave orders that Sir 
John Robinson should admit these bumpkins to 
a sight of their landlord on quarter-day. A 
humorous scene took place. Tliese country louts 
came in, through files of halberdiers, each bring- 
ing in his bag of angels, which he laid on a table 
in the narrow cell, and watched his master sign 
the quittance — sign with his own hand! 

Five months the poor Idealist lay a prisoner 
ere he thought of asking for his right of trial from 
the High Court of Parliament. Lady Ashton had 
disturbed the gallery of White Hall with daily 
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prayers. The King referred her to his Council, 
and his Council to the King. She spoke about his 
loyalty as a Cavalier; they answered with a well- 
bred sneer. She hinted at his free-born rights ; 
they turned upon her with a darkening scowl. 
When he prepared his note to Parlla-iient, asking, 
not for freedom but for trial, not a meaibor of 
the Commons had the courage to present his mild 
petition to the House, Knight and burge^^s told 
lier it would do no good, and cause liei* brotliei- 
to l)e more and more restrained. She must b(^ 
patient ; vshe must wait for kings to change and 
times to mend. 

But Lady Ashton could not wait for kings to 
change and times to mend ; she felt that he was 
innoctait of plots ; she hoped his innocence would 
appear ; and when petitions failed her, she apj)lied 
to tlie courts of law. She asked for a writ of 
Habeas Corpus ; forcing the Council either to 
relax their grip or prove him guilty of some crime. 
At first the servile judges would not hear her 
case ; but barristers are not so timid in their 
speech as knights and burgesses ; and when the 
point was pressed, the judges yielded and the 
writ went out. Poor Lady Ashton thought her 
work was done, her brother saved. 
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At dead of night, some minutes after one 
o’clock, a barge drew near the Tower, and warders 
came with arms and torches under Harrington’s 
Avindow. Knocking at his door, they woke him 
from his sleep, compelled him to put on his 
clothes, and go with them on board that barge. 
No time was given him to see his man, to write a 
line, to send for money, even to pack his things. 
No hint was given him why he was removed, 
Avliither he was going, when he would be suf- 
fered to communicate with his friends. A guard 
of soldiers bore him to the boat. This boat 
conveyed him down the river to a war-ship ; 
and the Avar-ship weighed her anchor and put 
out to sea. 

So soon as daylight came, a keeper who had 
learned to feel for Lady Ashton, pulled up 
to Westminster, and running to her house, in- 
formed her that her brother had been spirited 
off in the dead of night. The news appeared to 
her a dream. What, snatch a man from justice, 
break the covenant of law, insult his Majesty in 
the person of his judge 1 Why, this was treason ; 
treason of the highest plass ! Poor Lady Ashton 
had to leam that law is not for men like Charles. 

She drove to the Secretary of State, but he 
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could tell her little ; to the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, but he could tell her less. She roamed 
about the Towex’, a restless, raving creature, ques- 
tioning every one she met, and learning nothing 
for a fortnight, till a letter reached her hands 
from James himself. Ho was on board a vessel in 
the Solent, near Hurst Castle, bound for some 
place farther west — near Plymouth, maybe. Four 
weelv.s later, sl.'o j-eceived a second note from him, 
dated from a lonely rock in Plymouth Sound, the 
chapel of St. Nicholas, and beaiing still the name 
of that sea-faring Sxihit. She could not go to him, 
and they w».)uld hardly sulfei’ her to wiito. Confined 
to his lonely rock, compelled to drink the brack Isli 
water, and uiuible to walk and ride, the dreamci' 
fell into bad health and feverish spirits ; yet he 
never ceased to dream tliat men, in order to be 
happy, had no more to do than read the Oceana 
and apply the rules laid down. 

Of all the cities he had seen in early life, the 
City on Sea was his delight. From love of bright 
lagoons, and golden houses, he had passed into 
poetic rapture for Venetian institutions — the 
elected Doge, the great Council, the elector^ 
colleges, the secret ballot ; nearly all of which he 
held to be absolutely perfect as to form. So 
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strong was his belief in fonns, that he asserted 
and believed that the Venetian government must 
last to the end of time I 

His mind began- to fail him, even as his health 
had failed The brightest brain depends on air 
and exercise on food and drink. Damp lodging, 
brackish water, restraint of freedom, tell on the 
stoutest frames ; and Harrington’s poetic intellect 
was unsupported by a powerful frame. The 
flesh fell off, the bones protruded through Ids 
skin, the pleasant eyes grew dim, and the obser- 
vant speech was flat and stale. 

When he was little save a wreck, the King 
permitted him to quit his sea-girt rock for a prison 
on the main-land of Devon, on his brother and his 
uncle giving bonds of five thousand pounds that 
he would not escape. He was a figure pitiful to 
see ; a living skeleton, with his skin aU sore from 
scurvy, caused by brackish water and unwhole- 
some food The doctors tried to save his life ; 
and one of these doctors, undertaking to cure his 
scurvy by decoctions of guaiacum taken in coffee, 
made him worse, not only in his body but his 
mind. Many supposed that he was poisoned in a 
slow and artful way. ‘He has been given a drink,’ 
they said, ‘ that would drive a man mad in thirty 
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days,' Poisoned or not poisoned, he never was 
himself again. 

Allowed to visit London, and to drink the 
Epsom waters, he was still a ‘king’s prisoner;’ 
and as one of the court physicians gave him 
huge doses of hellebore, the hint of poisoning 
never dropt until the poor old man, a harmless 
‘ wanderer in the waste,’ succumbed to an attack 
of palsy, and expired in his house near Palace 
Yard. 

. The poor Idealist, prattled to the last about 
a green and golden isle, in which the grass con- 
ceals no snakes, the woods no beasts of prey, and 
men live hajiyiily together in tmst and love. His 
\\ ;isted frame w'as laid beside the altar, in the veiy 
next grax'e to Haleigh, in St. Margaret’s Chujch. 
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CHAPTER* V. 

‘ BRITANNIA.’ 

While the dreamer of a golden age was wearing 
ont his life in Plymouth Sound, his place in 
the Tower was filled by Charles Stuart, Duke 
of Richmond, cousin to the reigning king. 

The Duke had fallen in love with a fair 
and foolish woman of his family, Frances 
Terese, a daughter of Walter Stuart, of the 
Blantyre branch ; the loveliest and the silliest 
creature in a court adorned by lovely fools. Fine 
judges thought her beauty perfect, and her head, 
as drawn by Potier in the figure of Britannia, has 
the form and turn of an ideal Grace. The artists 
of aU nations loved to look on her. Lely painted 
her as a girl ; Huysman arrayed her as a war- 
rior; Potier struck her as the genius of her 
country on his dies. Tall, fair, and lithe — with 
French accomplishments in dress, in speech, and 
taste — a brilliant songstress, an untiring dancer. 
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a diverting mimic — Fair Stuart was adored 
by all the golden youth. Count Hamilton 
admired her. Grammont felt the magic ,of her 
eye. Erichmond was her slave. Buckingham left 
his mistresses to dangle at her heels. Mande- 
ville was her Valentine. Carlington lit candles in 
her honour. Digby died for her ; a wild and pas- 
sionate sacrifice, wliioh Buckingham mocked in 
his llehearsal, and Dryden celebrated in his heroics 
verse. 

Chief among Fair Stuart’s lovers were the 
King and his brother James, who held high words 
about her, and at ' one time almost fell to blows. 
She had apartments in White Hall, a few steps 
oidy from the King’s ; a few steps also from Lady 
Castlemaine’s. Pepys lifts the curtain on an even- 
ing scene, at which the King was present, while 
these silly, shameless women parodied the mar- 
riage-rite ; when Lady Castlernaine played the 
pai-t of groom, and Frances Stuart that of bride, 
with i-ing and riband, bell and book, posset and 
slipper ; an indecent comedy, played amidst ribald 
jests and roars of laughter. Frances held the 
post of royal mistress, and was next in favour 
to her friend and .patroness. Lady Castlernaine, 
with whom, in spite of their daily rivalry, she 
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lived on terms of friendship — for a time. These 
high-bom • women had their enemies on a lower 
line. Of noble lineage, they had need to stand 
by their order in each other, while such acting 
hussies as Nell GvJynne, Moll Davis, and their 
peers, were dropping curtsies to the King, 

With this angelic simpleton the Duke was 
deep in love, and rumours flew 'about the Paik 
and Bowling Alley that he meant to snatch her 
from all rivals, cany her into Kent, and take lier 
to his bosom as a wife. The King grew livid at 
this news ; his fair and foolish cousin being the 
only woman who had ever touched his heart. 
Not once but many times the Court was startled 
by a hint that hp would yet divorce his Queen, 
and raise his pretty mistress to the thi’one. He 
ofiered her the rank of Duchess, with a pension 
to support her lunk. He offered to dismiss his 
harem, purify his house, and live for her alone, if 
only she would live for him alone — her life of 
shame ! The Duke was soon aware that Charles 
was mad upon this point, and that his passion, 
which was light enough in cases such as those 
of Nell and Barbara, would brook no rival in his 
love for Frances, and the least of all a rival with a 
husband’s rights. . 
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Few men in stoiy are so falsely figured to the 
popular mind as Charles the Second, in his guise 
of ‘ Merrie Monarch ’ of a ‘ merrie isle.’ A bright 
young prince — with saucy eye and rosy cheek ; a 
fell of loose brown curls about his graceless brow ; 
a gay and bounding step, a laughing voice, 
a reckless hand ; a youth with all ti e heat and 
j)rank of youth ; a wit, a gentleman, a courtier ; 
with uncontrollable delight in pretty giv\s, pet 
.'<pa,uols. and gnitars ; as ready in his warmtl) of 
heai't to help.a. fellow with his pui’se as to surprise 
a barmaid with a kiss -.—behold the shape of 
(^harles the Second as it haunts the boards of 
country theatres, and adorns the picture-galleries 
every May ! Another picture, closer to the facts, 
reports him as a dark, gaunt man, with hairless 
scalp, and bleary eyes, and sensual mouth, fidse 
teeth, fidse curls, false colour ; bald, be-wiggecl, 
and painted ; with a sunken check, a hideous leer, 
a pinched and saturnine face ; a man past middle 
age, and looking older than his years ; just hob- 
bling to his grave with gouty leg and broken 
frame, amidst a rout of gamblers, courtesans, and 
pimps, who cheat each other and play false to 
him ; a prince who sells his country for a bribe, a 
cliurchman who betrays his faith, a man whom no 
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one calls a friend, a lover whom his lemans dnpo 
and cheat. , 

Fair Stuart, though she liked the devilries of 
a court, was yet not blind to the advantages of 
an honest title and a good estate. Her suitor 
had great merits and defects. He was a Stuart 
like herself, but standing nearer to the throne. 
He was a Scottish and an English duke. Hc) 
held a string of castles, manors, and commissions. 
On the other side, he was a sot, a profligate, a 
fool. Aware that he would be an excellent cloak 
for her, she gave him hope, though she was living 
under Charles’s roof. This courtship brought her 
suitor to the Tower. 

When Frances told the King that her name 
was being spotted, that her only hope of keeping 
up the game, was in a speedy marriage with some 
gentleman of rank and wealth, who would be 
near the court, and could maintain her properly, 
what could he say in answer to her wish, except 
that he woiJd see her settled, in accordance with 
her merit and his love? She told him what 
the Duke had done. Charles answered he would 
look to it ; he meant, in secret, that he would 
prevent the match. Cliarles knew the Duke was 
deep in debt, and made proposals for her settle- 
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inent such as Richmond could not meet. Fair 
Frances saw this trick, and Richmond also saw 
that these proposals were not made by her. She 
meant to have him, and he spent long evenings 
with her, plotting an escape, when Charles ima- 
gined she was sick in hod. 

One night, the King came suddenly into Lady 
Castlemainc's room ; his peevish brow and sullen 
words betraying the vexation of his heart, The 
woman knew that he had met some slight, and, 
quick with jealousy, she guessed that he had 
been with Frances and repelled. ^ Mistress Stu- 
art,' she suggested, with a sneer, ‘has sent you 
paeking on some ground of indisposition V Yes ; 
she had. ‘ Sick ! ' cried Lady Castlemaine, with 
scorn, ‘ go back to her chamber ; you will find 
your happier rival in your place !' Charles looked 
at her, and frowned ; as though, all gentleman as 
he claimed to be, he felt inclined to go and see if 
her insulting words were true. Lady Castlemaine 
had just been told by her Italian spy, 'Babiani, 
that the Duke had passed into the lady's room ! 
Taking Cliarles by the hand, she led him forward 
into the galler}^ which divided the royal apart- 
ments from the harem. ‘Go in quickly,' said the 
jealous woman to the King. ‘ Follow,' she added 
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to her spy, ‘ and bring me back the news.’ It 
was close on midnight, and the chambermaid 
begged his Majesty not to' enter, as her mis- 
tress had been ill, and now was gone to sleep. 
‘That I must see,’ Charles blurted out; and 
pushing the chamber-maid from her watch, he 
strode into the room. 

Fair Frances was in bed, but not asleep ; and 
Eichmond was beside her bed, arranging plans for 
lier escape. The King’s dark scowl became a sud- 
den fire, and words rushed from his lips, the like of 
which no man had ever heard from him. Frances 
was overcome with fear, and Eichmond bowed his 
bead in silent shame. Once only, he looked up, 
A window of the chamber opened on the Thames, 
and thoughts of leaping down, and dying for his 
love, passed rapidly through his mind. But Eich- 
mond was not made of such fine stuff ; and after 
listening till the King had ceased, he bowed his 
head, and left her room without a word. 

Eoger Harsnett, seijeant-at-arms, received an 
order to arrest the Duke of Eichmond and convey 
hirn to the Tower, where he was lodged in the 
Lieutenant’s house. No crime was specified ; nor 
was the Duke examined in the usual way. The 
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cavisc of Ills arrest was secret, personal ; not for 
the public ear, not even for tlie Secretaries of 
State. The Duke "drew up a brief petition to 
tlie King, imploring him to calm his anger, and 
deliver his prisoner from restraint. His Majesty, 
supposing that the Duke would now give up his 
suit, relented towards his cousin, and after keep- 
ing him three weeks under Kobinsou's charge, lu* 
issued,’ on Friday morning, April 21, IGG.'i, a 
royal order for his release. 

The Duke revenged himself by following up his 
chase. Fair Frances slipt from lier apartments in 
White Hall, procured a boat, and dropping down 
the river, found her ducal lover at the Bear 
Tavern, near the foot of London Bridge. They 
rode to Cobham Hall, in Kent, where they were 
soon made man and wife ; the Duchess sending 
back her jewels to the King, and Charles declaring 
he would never see her face again. ‘ It is the 
noblest romance and example of a brave lady,' 
says Pepys, ' that ever I read in my life.' 

But King and Duchess soon were friends 
again, and the ^Britannia' of our coins was far 
from living as a wife should live. She tried, and 
tided in vain, to wean her husband from his 
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drabs and drink. He died some five years after 
his runaway match ; his frail and beautiful wife 
survived him more than thirty years. She left a 
princely fortime, and a number of anmu’ties to 
cats. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

KILLING NOT MUBDER. 

On the day when Richmond left the Tower, Sir 
John Robinson received the King’s command to 
hold his lodgings ready for a peer, who stood 
accused of having slain a gentleman that morning- 
in a tavern brawl. This peer was Thomas, Baron 
Morley and Monteagle, gi-andson of the man who 
was so sti-angely compromised in the Powder Plot. 

On Friday, April 21, 1665 (the day after 
James had sailed, with Admiral Sir William Penn 
on board his ship, against the Dutch), some bucks 
and bloods were drinking in a room of the Fleece 
Tavern, York Street, Covent Garden, late at 
night. Among the company were Lord Morley 
and his follower Captain Francis Bromwich, Harry 
Hastings, and his friend Mark Trevor, with John 
Johnson, and some others of the Mohawk tribe. 
The Fleece was a notorious house, in which several 
gentlemen of name had recently been killed in 
drunken brawls. 
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Morley and Hastings, night-birds of the town, 
had reeled into the Fleece about eleven o’clock, 
and sat there drinking till the chimes struck four. 
About this time Lord Morley missed a half- 
crown piece, which he had either laid, or only 
fancied he had laid, on the table, and accused the 
company of picking up his coin. Hastings, flushed 
with wine, repelled the insult, knowing that what 
his lordship wanted was to fasten this charge on 
liim. Bad blood was in their hearts. Ten years 
ago they had a row ; they drew upon each 
other ; and Lord Morley was disarmed and hurt. 
Since that mishap it was supposed that Morley 
had been waiting for revenge ; resolved to pick 
a quarrel when occasion served, and he could 
kill his enemy in what might seem to be an act 
of self-defence. He had attached to his person 
Captain Bromwich, an able fencer and successful 
duellist, who had killed his man, and was a hero 
of the tavern and the park. He had annoyed 
his enemy with petty slights ; refusing his salute, 
abusing him in private, and reflecting on his 
courage. He had tried to make him drink, and 
draw, when he was hot with wine. But Hastings 
was a dangerous man to tempt, for he was no less 
ready with his sword than with his tongue. He, 
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too, like Captain Bromwich, had slain his man, 
and as a fencer he had scarcely any rival from 
Covent Garden to Tothill Fields. 

‘Where is my hfdf-crowm piece?’ roared Mor- 
ley, fasteiiuig on his tipsy foe. 

‘ Hklf-crown ! ' <pioth ITa.stings ; ‘what lialf- 
eromi V 

Movley declared that he had laid his coin on 
the table ; that some one in the company had 
picked it iip. 

‘ Half-crown !’ jerked Hastings, in a tone of 
scoi'n, ‘ take these for it,’ and throw down four 
half-crowns. Lord Morley pressed his jjoint ; 
some one had taken his half-crown ; and he would 
have it back — the very coin. 

‘ How can a man of honour make so much of 
half-a-cro\vn ?’ cried Hastmgs. Bromwich drew 
his sword. ‘ Put up your blade,’ said Hastings, 
turning to the fencer; ‘meddle in no man’s 
(piarrel but your own.’ The Captain sheathed 
his weapon, whereupon Lord Morley yelled across 
the board— ‘We don’t come hei’e to stab folk!’ 
‘Nor do we,’ retorted Hastings; *we come, for 
no such pui’pose ; but if such a thing were to be 
done, a fitter place was out of doors.’ 

The Captain drew again, and hector’d for his 
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lord; on whicli Mark Trevor, as the friend of 
Hastings, also drew. Morley and Hastings drew 
as well, and passed upon each other till the land- 
lord and the company rushed between them ; 
one to save liis house from further stain of 
blood, the other to prevent a crime in which they 
might have a share. But Morley would not hold 
his tongue. 

‘ I am a gentleman,’ sliouted Hastuigs ; as by 
birth he was ; a gentleman of the noblest blood. 
‘ A gentleman, and as good a gentleman as my 
Im-dl’ 

On this the tumult rose again ; the Captain 
drew, Mark Trevor drew ; and all the bucks and 
bloods poured noisdy out into the street. A 
streak of April dawn lit up the town, and citizen.s 
put their heads from windows as the rioters rolled 
down Bow Street, through Clare Market and the 
passages leading into Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In 
Bow Street, Bromwich made a pass at Hastings, 
which Mark Trevor parried. Morley for a mo- 
ment slunk away, supposing (it was afterwards 
suspected) that his bravo would be able to do the 
job alone ; but-he was not far off, and by-and-bye 
he joined the band once more. 

‘What is it all aboiit?’ asked Hastings, whom 
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the Apnl air wa.s sobering fast. ‘I’ll give five 
pounds to any one,’ he said to a gentleman near 
him, ‘who will tell me what this cjnaiTel is about !’ 

Beneatli the archway leading from Dnke 
Street int<> Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Morley sot xipon 
him. Hastings pan'ied, and fell back some steps, 
to clear his point ; but Morley and Bromwich 
pressed uptm him closely, and he could not put 
liimself on guard. Bromwich struck doAvn his 
sword, and Morle}', rushing on him, seized him by 
the shoulder, turned his blade, and jobbed his 
own weapo)i like a knife into his skull. The 
point went through tlio bone, tAvo inches deep, 
right down into the brain. Hastings fell back 
wounded to the death. Morley drcAV out his 
sword, and flung it on the dying man, exclaiming, 
‘ Damn me, there you lie, you rogue ! I promised 
y(m, and now you have it.’ 

A croAvd soon gathered round the brawlers, 
and assisted in convoying Hastings to a surgeon’s 
shop. Tatham the surgeon made a brief examina- 
tion of the Avound ; but Hastings was beyond the 
reach of drugs and bands. What could be ^one 
for him was done ; he lingered out the night, and 
next day was a corpse. 

Before he died, a warrant to arrest Lord Mor- 
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ley was in Harsnett’s hands. The cause assigned 
was fighting in the public streets against the 
King’s proclamation ; but the coroner’s inquest on 
the body ended in a verdict of wilful murder 
against Lord Morley, of abetting murder against 
Captain Bromwich, of a general charge of murder 
against the two. For seventeen days Lord Mor- 
ley managed to escape pursuit ; but Harsnett 
caught him on the tenth of May ; and Eobinson 
had the grim delight of pocketing the fees of a 
noble lord. 

Morley lay twelve months in the Lieutenant’s 
house before he could be put on his defence. Nice 
points of law were said to be involved in this 
offence : — the nature of justifiable homicide ; the 
line which separates murder from manslaughter; 
the composition of a Lord High Steward’s court ; 
a prisoner’s right to challenge any of his triers ; 
the right of any peer who was a trier to consult 
the judga Debates were held on every point ; 
and time was gained for public feeling to subside. 
The King, the Duke of York, and almost every 
member of the House of Lords, were anxious 
that an English peer should not be hung. 

The time of Morley’s trouble was the time of 
plague and fire. The sickness rotmd the Tower 
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Avas even more deadly than in Tothill Fields and 
Drury Lane. In autumn, when the pest was 
highest, Kohinson was authorised by the Council 
to allow his prisoner to remove (a Avarder going 
with him, and security being giveii) to his couiitr}’^ 
house, until the time of sickness should be past. 

A full year after Hastings died of his wounds 
in Duke Street, Charles gave orders for the 
murderer to be tried. Lord Clarendon Avas cre- 
ated for the purpose Lord High Steward, with 
tAventy-nine peers to assist him as a court. A 
canopy was raised in Westminster, with chair 
of state, and benches for the judges, councillors, 
and peers. Tavo private boxes Avere erected near 
the chair of state, from which the King and 
Queen, the Duke and Duchess, could observe 
the trial, though they were themselves unseen. 
Lord Clarendon was dressed in a mourning 
gOAvn, and all the peers and judges wore their 
solemn robes. At ten o'clock the King and Queen 
A\^ere in their private box. 

Sir John Robinson received his warrant to 
bring his prisoner from the Tower by water, and 
to spare the prisoner he was landed from his 
barge in a by-place, near the Court of Exchequer, 
and so conducted privily into the hall. A guard 
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marched with him, and the headsman strode be- 
side him with the axe. 

A white staif was presented by the Usher of 
the Black Rod to Clarendon, who returned it to 
the usher ; and commanded all those present to 
uncover, excluding only such as had a right to 
wear their hats in court. The judges, peers, and 
privy councillors, put on their hats. 

Morley was observed to limp in his gait, and 
Clarendon, to ease liim, gave an order that his 
lordship should sit down. 

A vast array of lawyers stood within t^>e b<ar, 
but Sir Griffin Palmer, the Attorney-General, and 
Sir Heneage Finch, the Solicitor-General, had the 
burthen of the fight. Palmer was not eager for a 
vei'dict, but Finch was satisfied of the murderer’s 
guUt, and anxious that the law should take its 
course. 

‘ Hold up thy hand,’ proclaimed the clerk, 
and Morley answered with his hand. 

‘ Guilty or not guilty?’ asked the clerk. 

‘ Not guilty ,’ said the prisoner. 

‘ How wilt thou be tried ?’ 

‘ By God and my peers.’ 

Clarendon who leaned most strongly towards 
the prisoner, gave him comfort in his need, and 
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noted every point of evidence in his favour. Snell, 
an apprentice lad, who had seen the fight, was 
missing on the day of trial ; and the master of this 
Snell declared that the boy had told his fellows 
my lord would soon be tried, and he would not be 
there to give his evidence for the Crown. Finch 
Avould have read Snell’s evidence, but Claren- 
don ndod that his intentional absence was not 
])roved, and therefore that his deposition could not 
be received. Clarendon refrained from summing 
up ; in fiiet, he left the peers to find according to 
their fancies and desires. They went into a pri- 
vate room ; the prisoner was removed by Robinson 
from the court. Three hours the lords remained 
in doubt ; for while the great majority were will- 
ing to let their brother, who had orJy killed a 
commoner, escape the gallows, some of them could 
not trifle with the evidence, and, peer or no peer, 
they would have the murderer hung. Some wine 
and cakes were sent for, since the King and Duke 
would not retire for luncheon, and the tray was 
handed from the royal box to judge and peer, to 
councillor and setjeant. When the lords came 
back into the hall. Clarendon, forgetting where he 
sat, inquired if they were quite agreed in their 
verdict; but correcting himself in a moment, he 
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turned round to John, Lord Freschville, as the 
young peer, and put the question, — 

‘ Say, my Lord Freschville, is my Lord Morley 
guilty or not guilty?’ 

Freschville answered him, — 

‘ Not guilty of murder, but guilty of man- 
slaughter.’ 

All the twenty-nine, save two, were of Lord 
Freschville’s mind. These Wo, Lord Wharton 
and Lord Ashley, fovmd him guilty of murder ; 
but as unanimity was not required in a court of 
peers, Lord Clarendon took this answer as a 
vei’dict of acquittal on the graver charge. 

Proclamation was made for the Lieutenant to 
produce his prisoner, and Sir John Robinson re- 
turned with Morley, followed by the headsman, 
to his former place. 

‘ My lord,’ said Clarendon, ‘ the lords have 
found you guilty of manslaughter ; what have you 
to say V 

‘ I humbly beg the benefit of my clergy and 
my peerage,* said the murderer with a bow. 

This benefit of his clergy and his peerage was 
the benefit of an Act of Edward the Sixth, which 
gave to lords of Parliament and peers of the 
realm immunity for all offences which were free to 
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clerics, even thoiigli they could not read, and some 

offences not then free to clerics — s\ich as house- 

\ 

breaking, horse-stealing, highway robbery, stripping 
and profaning chux’ches. For such offences peel's 
and clergymen could not be punished — if the 
peei'agc and the clerg'y were allowed. Lord Mo r- 
ley claimed them both ; and Clarendon assented 
to his claim. About his clergy tliere could be no 
question, and about his peerage none — as Claren- 
don conceived. On Clarendon turning to the 
bench, the judges yielded to his ruling of the law 
with silent nods. 

‘ Then you have but to pay your fine and go 
your ways,’ said Clarendon to the murderer, who 
had only killed a man. Rising from his chair. 
Lord Clarendon dismissed the court, and broke 
his staff. 

Sir John returned to the Tower without his 
prisoner, but with a lordly fee. 

Captain Bromwich, not being able to plead his 
clergy and his peerage, lay for months a prisoner in 
the Bench. A government that had pardoned Mov- 
ley could not execute his second ; but the fencer 
had no friend at court save Morley, and the in- 
fluence of that nobleman was at the ebb. Events, 
however, ibught for Brom'wich ; as the first success 
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of James (success entirely due to Penn) had brought 
on war with France, and threatened to bring on 
war with Denmark; so that fighting men, who 
knew their trade like Bromwich, were in high 
request. He proffered to serve the King abroad, 
and Charles consented to let him go, if he would 
serve at sea, and not come back to London. Six- 
teen months elapsed before the captain was at 
large ; but once at large he started for the scene 
of war ; in which Lord Morley was entrusted with 
a regiment of horse. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A SECOND BUCKINGHAM. 

A FEW days after the Dutch sui’prised Sheeriie&s 
and Cliatham, on a summer night, a pcei% de- 
bauched in morals, but superb in lace and feathers, 
coming with a troop of I'evellers to the Tower, asked 
to see Sir John Robinson, and on the Lieutenant 
walking to the gate, surrendered himself a prisoner 
to the King. Sir John Avas glad ; but he was 
not amazed ; for early in the afternoon he had 
received a message from the Sun, a city tavera, 
telling him that his Grace the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who was proclaimed a traitor, yet for 
four long months had baffled all pursuit, w'as 
dining with some friends in the city, and after 
making merry, would appear in person, and deliver 
himself to justice ! Full of wine and frolic, 
he was now before the gates, and ready to 
surrender to the King; that King who was 
his constant comrade and congenial friend ! 

’^8 
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It was his fourth confinement in the Tower. 
Sir John was glad to see his ducal guest; for, 
both on coming in and going out, the fees to pay 
were heavy ; and the King’s first minister of plea- 
sure was not likely to remain too long upon his 
handa The fees could not be less than a couple 
of hundred pounds ; and fees were always wel- 
come to his itching palm. 

The best apartments in Ids house were at his 
Grace’s service, and his Grace knew every cranny 
of that mansion, as he knew the city slum, 
the White Hall garden, and the country fair. For 
this new Duke, a worthy oflfepring from a worthy 
sire, — 

‘ Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by turns, and nothing long ; 

But in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon.’ 

Though often in the Tower, he always left 
it with a jest, as though a prison were no 
more to bim than a playhouse scene. A son of 
the comedian Duke, he overpassed his sire in comic 
power. His whole life was a farce, and his most 
serious writing, the Rehearsal, was a farce upon 
a farce. From first to last his course was one 
long scene of stage expedients, stage surprises. 
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stage catastrophes ; even as his gfenius was a 
medley of opposing gifts. Witty and foolish, bold 
and craven, true and faithless, clear and muddled, 
bright and stupid, he was capable of anything 
yet capable of nothing. He was fond of plays 
and players ; chiefly 6f female players ; and was 
hardly less fantastic to these dames than their 
ideal swains. No man could count on him ; his 
oath was wind, bis pledge a snare,; and Robinson, 
when he received his tavern message, could but 
faintly hope that he might keep his word. His 
Grace would not have done so, had the thing not 
struck him as a quaint and merry jest. 

Ten years had passed since he was first a pri- 
soner in the Tower ; committed for the only act 
which, in a life of sixty years, an honest pen can 
praise — his marrying Mary, daughter of the great 
Lord Fairfax an offence that Cromwell’s govern- 
ment found it difficult to forgive. 

An exile, with his houses gone, his lands in 
strangers’ hands, the youth of twenty-six began to 
think he had been a fool to cast his lot with a 
losing cause. It was not like a grandson of that 
Parent who had given him his position in the 
world ! If he had struck with Fairfax and Crom- 
well, not with Rupert and Charles, he would 
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have been a prosperous man, the chief of a great 
party, and the lord of York House, Wallingford 
House, and Belvoir Castle; not a beggar in a 
foreign city, forced to buy Ins bread by selling the 
Italian pictures from his wall. It was too late to 
fight ; but he could marry on the popular side. Lord 
Fairfax had a daughter Maiy, who was young and 
comely, though of Puritan descent. If he could 
win her love, he might regain what he had lost. 
Lord Fairfax, in the great division of delinquent 
lands, had got York House, his palace on the 
Thames. This palace he might fairly hope to 
get, if he got Mary first. He had not seen the 
girl ; but that he onl}/ needed to appear, protest 
his love, and win his prize, ho could not doubt. 
For was he not the handsomest man alive ? He 
had the highest rank, and one of the best estates, 
in England ; but he trusted chiefly to his beauty 
and his wit. But how was he to throw himself 
at Mary's feet ? He was a banished Duke ; the 
Councillors of State were watchful ; and the Lord 
Protector was a man of iron. He began his suit 
by telling some of those spies who dogged lus steps 
in foreign towns, that he had fallen in love with 
Maiy Fairfax, and was going to Yorkshire to 
espouse the maid. Not many days elapsed ere 
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Cromwell and Fairfax hcai'd this news ; the 
first with open scorn, the second witli a secret 
pride. His Grace disguised his person and passed 
the sea. No coiaic actor on the stage conld make 
up parts so Avell as Buckingham, who lived in 
London as a Jack Pudding, singing ballads in the 
streets, and vending mithridate and gjxlbanum 
plaster at St. Paul’s, while Cromwell’s officers 
Avere seeking him in vain. He came, eluded 
Cromwell’s spies, enchanted Mary, Avhom he saw 
in secret, gained her father’s blessing on the 
match, and married his comely biide at Nun 
Appleton, a country house near Yoik. 

His honeymoon was rudely broken by a rush 
of troopers, bearing Cromwell’s orders to arrest 
the Duke and lodge him in the ’foAA’^er, till he 
should answer for himself. Lord Fairfax inter- 
posed ; but Cromwell who was said to have meant 
the Duke for one of his own daughters, never would 
consent to hear of his release. On Oliver’s death 
he was removed to Windsor, where he lay some 
weeks, mitH the Lord Protector Richard, still 
much pressed by Fau'fax, suffered him to rejoin 
his Duchess in the North. An admirable actor, 
he surprised the Yorkshire Puritans by his sober 
life — until his old friend Charles came back ; on 
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■which, he made them stare with wonder at his 
oaths, his orgies, and liis waste. He rode to 
London, where he soon became the wildest rioter 
and coarsest reveller of the to'wn. No man was 
safe, no woman sacred in his eyes. He mocked 
the Chancellor Clarendon to his face. He laughed 
aloud in church, and put the ministers of God to 
open shame. He called in preachers to inform his 
mind, and kept them waiting in his room while 
he was dining at a tavern with his wench. 

A second -visit to the Tower was caused by his 
petulant fray with Thomas, Earl of Ossory, one of 
his Irish kin. A bUl was in the House of Lords 
prohibiting the exportation of Irish cattle, as a 
measure of assistance to the Irish poor. His 
Grace, having no estate in Ireland, was for press- 
ing on the bill ; while Ossory, as an Irish land- 
lord, wished to sell his beeves where they would 
fetch the highest price. ‘ Whoever votes against 
this bUl,’ cried Buckingham, ‘ must have an Irish 
heart!’ Lord Ossory took the insult to himself, 
and following the Duke into an outer room, 
demanded the satisfaction of a meeting. Buck- 
ingham only sneered, but when the Irish Earl 
grew loud he offered to oblige him, and then- 
friends arranged that they should fight with 
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swords next day, in Clielsea fields. O.ssory was 
on tlie ground, but no antagonist came nigb, 
except a party of police ; and Ossory returned to 
toAvn, declaring that his Grace had made a fool of 
him. The Duke was watching the jn’oceedings 
from a tavem on tlie opposite bank. 

Next mornino- Buckinifham rose in tlie House 
of Lords, and, with a face of judge-like gravity, 
related all the circumstimces of his duel with the 
Irish Earl. Poor Ossory Avas maddened into 
taunts and jibes ; his pcei’s committed him to 
the Tower. The Duke was given in cAistody to 
Black Rod ; but afterwards he aa ixs sent to keep 
his Irish kinsman company in the ToAA'er, imtil 
their tempers cooled ami they Avei'o friends again. 

A third confinement follow'cd on the second, 
througli his imjmdence in leaning, at a conference 
of the Houses, on the back of Henry, Marquis 
of Dorchester, an older and much graA’er man. 
Dorchester moved away his arm. ‘ Are you 
uneasy P asked the cynical Duke. ‘Yes,’ said 
the angry Marquis; ‘and you would not dai'O 
tills thing in any other place.’ His Grace de- 
clared he would. ‘You lie !’ roared Dorchester ; 
on which the Duke knocked off the old man’s 
liat, took hold of his periwig, and in the 
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sight of Lords and Commoners, lugged the old 
nobleman to and fro, until Lord Manchester, the 
‘fighting Earl,’ rushed in between them, tore 
them apart, and held them both in custody till 
the peers, assembled in their chamber, sent a 
messenger for Sir John Eobinson, and committed 
tlie noble brawlers to the Tower. 

Pepys met his friend the Lieutenant in West- 
minster Hall. Sir John was radiant with the 
hope of fees, and took the fussy little man to 
dinner ; when he told him, over wine, that the 
committal of a Duke and Marquis to his keeping 
was a good three hundred and fifty pounds in 
fees. 

The prisoners soon made up their brawl, and 
havmg paid their fines to the Lieutenant, passed 
away ; but Buckingham, though he forgave Lord 
Dorchester, could not. forgive the King for letting 
him be sent to the Tower. He had expected 
Charles to stand by him, as he was ready to 
stand by Charles, in such a paltry brawl ; and 
feeling nettled in his pride, he called to mind that 
one of those quacks in whom his father trusted, 
some successor in his family to Dr. Lamb, had 
prophesied that he would himself be one day king. 
A king ! Who would not like to be a king ? 
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One subject bad become a king — in all except the 
name ; why should not he ? Had Cromwell 
brighter wits and nobler friends than he could 
boast ? As Chai’les luid been his friend, he 
would do nothing to disturb liis reign ; but 
Charles was wasting Avith disejise, and coidd not 
live for ever. Coidd be live a year ? His 
Grace consulted an astrologer, living on Tower 
Hill, and paid liim to draw a horoscope for 
diaries, which showed, by planetary proof, that 
his remaining days on earth were short. En- 
couraged to go on, the Didce begiin to chatter 
over Avine and cards about his hopes ; and then 
Jack Wilmot, Earl of Hochester, Ins brother wit 
and rake, being eager to get' his place as Gentle- 
man of the Bedchamber, persuaded Charles that 
Buckingham was engaged in plots against his 
crown and life. 

A warrant signed, John Barci’oft, Seijeant-at- 
Arms, was sent to Owthorpe, in Northants, to 
seize the Duke and cany him to the Tower. All 
sheriffs, justices, and mayors, were called upon to 
aid John Barcroft in the execution of his task. 
A second wanant was draAvn up and sent to Sir 
John Robinson, commanding him to receive the 
Duke’s body, and to keep him prisoner until the 
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King should send down fresh commands. But 
neither serjeant, sherifip, mayor, nor justice, could 
arrest the slippeiy Duke, who seemed like Jack 
oXantem, here and there and everywhere at 
once. When Barcroft came to Ovdihorpe he was 
gone. He heard of him at Stamford, but on 
reaching Stamford he was gone. He heard the 
Duke had crossed to Westhoipe, in Suffolk, and 
he spurred in tliat direction ; but when near 
to Westhorpe he was overtaken by the Duchess 
on the road, who, better mounted than himself, 

K 

outstripped him; so that when he came to 
Westhorpe all the gates were closed. Next 
morning Barcroft came again, with half the county 
at liis heels ; the Duchess bade him welcome, and 
entreated him to search her house. He sought in 
vain ; for Buckingham had crept away, at night- 
fall, in a peasant’s dress, and was already lodged 
in one of his London slums. The King proclaimed 
him ; closed the ports ; and called on every officer 
in the realm to bring him in. Jack Wilmot got 
his place ; but the comedian Duke could not be 
caught, although in laughing wantonness of - risk 
he rioted in the streets at night, and was arrested 
under other names no less than thrice for brawling 
n,t unseemly hours. His make-up was so perfect. 
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that the City Shallows never guessed his rank. 
Sir John had lost all hope of seeing him, when 
he came to the gates that siimmer night, well 
flushed -with wine, and yielded to the King. 

Wlien Buckingham arrived at the Lieutenant’s 
lodgings, many of the cells wore full of prisoners 
whom Sir John detested, as ‘ too poor for such a 
place.’ Charles Bayley, a Quaker preacher ; Tho- 
mas Fletcher, a letter-carrier ; Major TTumc, a 
Scottish prisoner ; llice Vaughan, Mat Bose, and 
three poor Frenchmen, MM. Coureur, Fourdin, 
and Choisin, were such follows. One of his 
prisoners vras Abraham Goodman, accused by 
Buckmgham of coming into his presence with 
some evil purpose, and was lodged in the 
Tower for danng to alarm his Gi’ace. Good- 
man allowed that he was nide, but resolutely 
denied that he meant to do his Grace a bodily 
haiTO. Yet this poor fellow had been pitched 
into the Tower, into the darkest dungeon of the 
keep. For twelve days he had lain in that 
dark and mouldy vault ; and after his removal 
into upper air he was forgotten by the Court. 
The Duke and he were fellow-prisoners now. 
Among the men of higher rank were General 
Desborough, Clement Ireton, and Adam Baynes, 
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all captains of the Commonwealth, committed on 
a general charge of treason to the King. 

Next day the Council met, his Majesty pre- 
siding, and the ducal prisoner was placed before 
them. Clarendon and Arlington were the Duke’s 
accusers ; greybeai’ds perseciiting hai'lequin ; and 
Charles, who had not laughed since the Dutch 
burned Chatham, could not help joining in the 
laughter when that mimic fleered and mocked his 
Chancellor and Secretary of State. ‘ Why should 
you have the King’s nativity cast?’ asked Ar- 
lington, laying a letter on the table. Arlington, 
who had searched the astrologer’s house, and 
found a letter asking for the King’s nativity, had 
lodged the astrologer in the Tower. ‘Sir,’ an- 
swered Buckingh.am, turning with contempt from 
Arlington to the King, ‘ this is none of my hand, 
and I refer it to yoim Majesty whether you do not 
know this hand.’ Charles knew the writing ; it 
was not the Duke’s. It was a woman’s writing, 
and the King was satisfied on the point. ‘ You 
aim at making yourself popular,’ urged the two 
grave ministers. ‘A man,’ said Buckingham, 
‘has only to be sent to prison by either my 
Lord Chancellor or my Lord Arlington, and he 
win soon be popular.’ Charles shook with 
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inerriment. Lady Castlemaine’s po\its completed 
his forgiveness. AVhen the Duke Avas ttiken 
hack by Bobinson from the Council to the Tower, 
his Majesty sauntered into I.ady Castlemaine's 
rooms, and told her what had just been done. 
The lady took the prisoner’s part so warmly that 
the King got vexed, and bade her hold her 
tongue; — ‘You jade, Avho meddle with affairs in 
Avhich you have no concern.’ ‘You are a fool,’ 
slie answered : ‘ if you were not, you ■would not 
Kufier your bxxsiness to be carried on by fools, and 
shut your best and faithfullest subjects in a jail.’ 
8hc would not see the King until the Duke was 
out ; and after struggluig with the pouts and 
teai’s of his enchanting mistress three or four days, 
the King gave Avay, the lady smiled, and Bucking- 
ham was free. 

Ten years elapsed before Buckingham Avas in 
the ToAver again — a fifth time, and the last. His 
<jutrage on the Earl of Shrewsbury, whom he first 
dishonoured and then killed, had covered him 
Avith a lasting load of shame. But he Avas light 
as ever, profligate as ever. 

‘ Then all for Avomen, printing, rhyming, drinking. 

Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking.' 

Years brought no wisdom to his Grace. Grey 
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locks appcai-ed with time, but not the reverence 
which befits grey locks. When Charles committed 
the four lords (the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl 
of Salisbury, Lord Wharton, and the Duke of 
Buckingham) for giving voice to a common view 
of parliamentary law, he treated his fifth com- 
mitment to the Tower as a passing jest, pro- 
pitiated Charles with jests, and left his fellow- 
prisoners with a jest. ‘What V cried the E^l of 
Shaftesbury from his prison-window, as he saw 
the Duke going out, ‘ are you going to leave us V 
‘ Wliy, yes,’ laughed Buckingham in his face : 

‘ you see, such giddy-headed fellows as T am can 
never stay long in one place.’ 

And thus the light comedian bade adieu to the 
Tower, and went his way to that Yorkshhe home 
belonging to his wife in which his mad career was 
shortly to be closed. 

‘ In the worst inn’s worst room, with mats half hung. 
The floor of plaster, and the walls of dung .... 
Great Villiers lies — alas ! how changed from him. 
That life of pleasure and that soul of whim ! ’ 

Almost at the very moment when he left .the 
Tower in his fourth imprisonment, on the pout 
and prayer of Lady Castlemaine, the husband of 
that lady was brought in. 
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A MAN with a fair wife and a fretful pen was 
Roger Palmer, gentleman, student, conti’oversialist, 
whose starless fortunes sent 1dm as a prisoner t(» 
the Tower no less than seven times In the space 
of four-aiid-twenty ycai*s. 

A dwarf In size, with dark complexion, lan- 
thorn jaws and sunken eyes, this Roger was as 
slight in frame as he Avas slow in mind. Roger 
was rich, and had the hope of being one da}' 
richer still. Like all his race he was a Catholic^ 
and l^eyond his race he was devoted to the 
Church, Too mean in form and strength to 
make a figure in the parks, all chance of win- 
ning grace in woman’s eyes appeared to have 
been denied him ; and like other weaklings, he 
devoted most of his time and gifts to what he 
understood as the cause of heaven. From Naseby 
to the Restoration he had Avatched events with 

> 5 - 
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one desire, and only one desire ; to see if he could 
lielp, in any small degree, at any cost of credit 
and of life, to shape them into benefits for his 
Church. 

This mean and ugly creature fell in love with 
the most beautiful woman of her time. 

Barbara Villiers was the orphan child of 
William, Viscount Grandison, in the Irish peer- 
rigo. Grandison is one of the striking figures on 
the page of Clarendon ; a paladin of honour, 
courtesy, and virtue, sucli as helps to make the 
name Grandison appear a second name for gentle- 
man. This Viscount, bom a Villiers, and a cousin 
.')f the reigning Duke, had left an only child, a 
daughter, Barbara, not yet three years old, when 
Jio was hurt to death in the siege of Bristol, 
fighting for his King. The child grew up a 
wonder in all eyes. Her house was famed for 
beauty, but the charms of Barbara soon eclipsed 
them all. The females of her line were lax in 
morals, but the profligacy of Barbara was a thing 
apart. At fifteen ' years she had her amours and 
intrigues; but her preference as a girl, like her 
preference as a woman, was for ugly men. Stan- 
hope, the forbidding and licentious Earl of Chester- 
field, was her earliest flame. Stanhope could not 
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marry her, for he had a wife alive. When Barhai . 
found that she must have a husband to concea . 
her shame, she took the rich and ugly little brute 
who pestered her with love. She took him openly 
— and only — as a purse and as a cliak. 

Proud of his wife, who treated him like a 
AV'Iielp, he was content to fawn, and crawl, and 
►sliut his eyes, and ttmi her beauty and her talents 
to account. She sang with skill ; she danced 
with gi'ace ; she threw' into her air a something 
of imperial pride. Her husband kept a priest, 
one Father Scrope, alias Father Pugh, who helped 
him with his prayers, who tried to keep liini in 
the upward path, who egged him on to write and 
publish books for Holy Church. 

Roger had three ideas in his brain — his wife, 
his sovereign, and his pope. All three required 
his care ; for each and tdl were in distress ; the 
first an orphan child, the second an exiled prince, 
tlie third a martyred priest. All three he hoped, 
in some degree, to serve ; but he was mainly bent 
on service to his church. If he could only help 
in reconciling England to the See of Rome, his 
life, his fortune, nay his honour, should be freely, 
spent. 

So soon as he was one with Barbara, she 
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proposed to him that they should cross to Holland, 
see the exiled court, and olfer their assistance 
to the Prince. They went; they saw; they con- 
quered. Charles was glad to see them ; no less 
glad to see a gentleman with such a purse than 
a lad'- with such a face. For Roger brought his 
money, which the King was good enough to 
take; and Barbara brought her beauty, which 
the King was also good enough to take. Busy 
with a vast intrigue for his recall to London, 
Charles was much in want of funds ; and Palmer’s 
rents were scattered by the liberal hands which 
took possession of his young and lovely wife. 

The dark, small husband acquiesced in her 
arrangements, in the hope that good might come 
of it. She was a Catholic in her heart, like all 
the women of her house ; and Charles, her royal 
lover, was as much a Catholic as he dared to 
show himself, while stiU pretending to a Pro- 
testant crown. A Catholic mistress wjuld be 
good for Rome, and the fanatical schemer for his 
church, in darkly pondering over ways and means, 
persuaded himself that .he was called upon to 
make a special sacrifice in that righteous cause. 
He said so little, and appeared so blind, that 
Charles, who openly expressed his fear of Stan- 
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liope, felt 110 jealousy of the man whose money 
lie accepted, and Avhose honour he betrayed. 

Few faceS have been painted either better or 
more frequently than the face of Barbara. She 
Avas painted as Minerva, as a Virgin, as the 
Mother of God. At llinchinbrook, at Hampton 
Court, at Dalkoitli, and in many other places, 
these amazing works ai-e found. A beauty such 
as lliibeus loved to jiaint w^as Barbara ; rosy, ripe, 
and full of flesh, Avitli round voluptuous eyes, and 
pouting lips and wanton clieeks. Mucli Aviser men 
than Pepys affirmed tluit it did them good to look 
upon her face. A plump, round thing — a laughing 
Venus, a lascivious Grace, a Sultan would liave 
bought her at the ransom of a. province. One day 
Charles and she got on a jiair of scales ; the girl of 
twenty years was lieavier than the man of thirty- 
two. Charles Avas so taken by his rosy mischief, 
tliat he left his family, liis councillors, and his 
guests, on the very night of his arrival in London 
from the Hague, to sup in private at her house. 

To be near the court of her royal lover, 
Barbara got her husband to remove their lodgings 
into King Street, close by the Cockpit and Bowl- 
ing Alley. Roger, put to some expense for money, 
not to mention higher things, for his Majesty, 
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begged the reversion of a lucrative, though dirty 
post in the E^g’s household — that of Marshal of 
the King’s Bench Prison ; which, the dwarf being 
just the man for such a place, his Majesty was 
pleased to grant. 

This grant was but a prelude to far greater 
things. To qualify the wife for any high place at 
court the husband must have rank, though it 
were only titular rank. Some rocks were in the 
way. Charles wished his favourite to be called 
a Countess ; yet he shrank from giving such a 
dog as Palmer rank and place before old peers 
like Nevill, Scrope, and Kos. An Irish peerage 
was the thing ; and Boger Palmer, the reversionary 
Keeper of the Kong’s Bench Prison, was gazetted 
as Baron Palmer and Earl of Castlemaine. As 
Barbara was likely to become a mother, the de- 
scent was limited, not, as usual, to the husband’s 
offspring, but entirely to the wife’s. In truth, the 
coronets of Palmer and Castlemaine were given 
by Charles to his expected son. 

A few months after he had won his Irish title, 
Castlemairie asked for a higher post than that of a 
Pi'ison Marshal, — the Secretaryship for Wales, 
then held by George, Lord Norwich, for the term 
of life. Ten weeks later, a son and heir was bom 
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to liim in. his house in. King Street; but instead 
of bringing joy and peace, as first-born youngsters 
should, the infant brought domestic storms. 
Roger, as a Catholic, looking to his church as his 
supreme affair, desired his son to be christened 
by a Catholic priest, according to the Catholic 
rite; Init Barbara, who believed that Charles 
could be persuaded to adopt his child, was eager 
to conciliate the world in which that child would 
have to live. Warm woi'ds broke out between 
the husband and his Avife. Roger waylaid the 
nurse with the infant in her arms, cai-ried them 
into a private room, and calling his domestic priest, 
insisted on the child being named and sprinkled 
in the Catholic way. The deed was done; the 
infant sprinkled, sealed, and blessed; but Lady 
Castlemaine, when she heard this news, complained 
to the King, who ordered one of his chaplains to 
perfoim the rite afresh, with a proviso that the 
former christening was informal and of no effect. 
A gallant ceremony- was provided. Charles him- 
self was present, and gave the child his name. 
Aubrey, twentieth Earl of Oxford, with Barbara, 
Countess of Suffolk, were the sponsors; and the 
scene took place at Castlemaine’s house. 

This infant was that Charles Fitzroy, who 
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was in after-life created Baron Newbury, Earl of 
Chichester, and Duke of Southampton, and who 
bore his mother’s titles of Nonsuch and Cleveland. 
Roger could leave his wife to live in shame for the 
advantage of his church, but be was galled beyond 
his patience when he saw the fruits of his con- 
nivance ravished by the rival church, A quarrel 
quickly came, and Barbara fled from his house in 
King Street to her brother’s villa at Richmond — 
Charles being then at Hampton Court! — taking 
with her every chair, dish, hanging, groom, horse, 
coach, and servant ; leaving him nothing but his 
empty house and a single porter with the keys. 
Poor Roger took a sliip for France, and left his 
faithless wife a last adieu. Next day, the idlers 
in White Hall Gardens heard that the gloomy 
and patient husband had become a monk. 

Three years he lived abroad, in French and 
Italian cloisters, writing an Account of the Pre- 
sent War between the Venetians and the Turks, 
and brooding on the change of heart which would 
restore his country to the fold of Rome. He sud- 
denly came home, appeared at court, and, lodged 
in his house for about a year. He found a 
second son on his hearth-stone, bom to him in 
his absence, who had also been baptized by a Pro- 
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testant chaplain. This second soh was Heniy 
Fitzroy, whom he lived to see created Duke of 
Grafton. Odd mmoui's passed about the Cock-pit. 
Lady Castlemaine was likely to become the parent 
of another ditke, aiid two months after the Earl’s 
arrival she gave 'uhth to George Fitzroy, the 
king’s thu’d natural son by her. Poor Roger 
coidd not stay in London, and a friendly separ- 
ation of tlie pair Avas draAvn and signed. lie 
was to live abroad. The King and Lady Castle- 
maine Avere not to be disturbed. Oia his side, 
Charles Avas good enough to help in settling the 
Irish Earl’s affairs, and deigned to write with his 
own hand to the Mercers’ Company in favour 
of some claims. He Avent abroad ; but could not 
stay. A demon Avho is stronger in such a man 
than love and jealousy drove him on ; the demon 
Avhich inspires inquisitors and missionaries — the 
demon of fanatici.sni. Six months after going 
aw^ay, with promise on his lips that he Avould not 
return, he was again in London, busy with Father 
Pugh, alias Father Scrope, and Tlxomas Milbum, 
printer, in getting out a book of politics and con- 
troversy, which the Government could not license 
to appear. This book, The English Catholics’ 
Apology, was . well contrived, and made so strong a 
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case, that people were surprised to find how much 
a Catholic writer could advance in favour of liis 
cause. The House of Commons was highly scan- 
dalised, and many of the members, knowing the 
Countess of Castlemaine’s relations with the King, 
inferred that the Catholic Apology was printed 
witli the secret knowledge of the court. That 
House gave orders that the book should be 
seized, the printer found, the type dispersed, and 
the copies burned. Tlie printing-press was seized, 
and Milburn clapped in jail. Good evidence 
of authorship was soon obtained ; for Thomas 
Osborne, one of the men employed by Father 
Pugh in getting his printing done, declared that 
the original writing was in Castlemaine’s hand ; 
while Milbum and his wife affirmed, that ‘the 
little gentleman ’ came to their house with Scrope 
(or Pugh) ; that he brought the manuscript copy ; 
that he read the proof-sheets ; that he paid the 
printer’s bill In no mild mood, the House of 
Commons a,sked for Castlemaine’s arrest. 

The King was also angry with the dwarf, not 
only for returning to his home, but for exciting 
talk on subjects which he would have gladly 
dropped. Charles loved his ease, and hated violent 
speech. Above all other zeal, he most disliked the 
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zeal that fights for creeds. As one who had much 
need for grace, he had a kindly feeling for the 
Church of Rome, which in his wanton hours he 
would describe as ‘ the only church for a gentle- 
man but in the matter now made public by the 
dwarf he had an interest to consult beyond his 
personal case. Having owned no less than four of 
Lady Castlemaine’s children as his own, he had to 
thiiik of these young dukes and duchesses, and 
not to fling away their chance of marrying into 
the highest families, when they should grow up, 
by showing any mercy to the fool whose name 
they bore. 

Ciistlemaine was at once arrested in his lodg- 
ings, and committed to the Tower. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A LIFE OP PLOTS. 

Father Scrope, alias Father Pugh, escaped pur- 
suit The King liimself presided in the Council 
when the warrant for Castlemaine’s arrest was 
signed. No cause for the arrest was given, ex- 
cept that liis offence was ‘ treason of the highest 
nature,’ and the Irish Earl was to be. held by 
Robinson, not only as a safe prisoner, but a close 
prisoner. A ‘ score,’ as printers call it, underlined 
the word close ; while a note on the margin of the 
sheet explained to the King’s Lieutenant that his 
Majesty was present, and expressly ordered that 
the Earl’s imprisonment should be close. 

Yet Charles was conscious of the ridicule 
which must attend this locking in the Tower 
of one whose wife was in his company day by 
day. For squibs were posted on city gates ; 
lampoons ran glibly from lip to lip ; and Lady 
Castlemaine met him in the park with pouts and 
frowns. To please his Commons, Charles had 
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lodged the writer of the Catholic Apology in 
the Tower ; and now, to ease himself, he set the 
complaisant luishand of his mistress free. He 
would have opened all his prisons rather than see 
a frown on Lady Castlemainc’s handsome hi’ow. 
Barbara had tAventy Jovcis, even as the King had 
twenty mistresses. Slie called him Charles the 
Third ; since she prefeiTed to him both Chai'les 
►Sackville, Lord Bueklnu’st, and Charles Hart, ex- 
captain and comedian. Yet, false to him with 
poets, pages, actoi-s, soldiers, rope-dancers, what 
not, she behaved to him Avith .a haughty rude- 
ness, such as Catharine might have used to one 
of her complaisant serfs. She bade him do her 
will, and he obeyed her nod. She asked for 
some of the royal plate ; five thousand ounces 
were bestoAA’ed on her at once. She asked for 
ducal rank ; and the stinwheiTy-leaves were set 
upon her broAv. She asked for money to discharge 
her debts ; and thirty thousand pounds were paid 
her in a single lump. Her base-bom children 
were created duchesses and dukes. If Charles 
grew restive, knowing that she was false, she 
turned upon him Avith her eyes aflame ; ‘Not own 
this child I You fthall OAvn the child, whether it 
is yours or not!’ 
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The dwarf was freed from the Tower under 
pretext of a public mission. He was to part 
from his wife ; he was to livd abroad ; and he 
was never to come back. For some good time he 
kept his bond, residing in the Jesuit colleges of 
St. Omer and Lihge. While abroad, he wrote ‘ A 
Short and True Account’ of the Anglo-Dutch 
campaign in Savoy; which was only true from 
the Jesuit point of sight. But he was now 
awakened, suddenly, to a sense of his dishonour ; 
for his wife, no longer in the bloom of yoxith, 
had wearied Charles with her caprices, had been 
pensioned, and dismissed the court. With all 
her passions still alive, she crossed to Paris, Avhere 
in a licentious circle she consoled herself with 
the Chevalier de Chastillon, llalph Montagii, the 
English ambassador, and other swains. This 
levity her ‘ little man ’ cotdd not endure. A 
king’s concubine was one thing ; a wife given 
up to lovers of a lower rank he could not bear. 
At once he fell to seeking a divorce, and this 
sharp seeking brought him back to London — ^and 
the Tower. 

The Popes allowed divorce to none but Kings 
who stood beyond their reach. The Jesuits 
xjould do much, when they had cause to move ; 
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but as a rule, the Jesuits were at one with poj)& 
and cardinal in holding to the rule that man 
should never sunder those whom God has joined. 
Much time, more money, were expended on the 
suit. Roger’s friend, the Rector of Liege, tried to 
lielp liim ; for so rich a lodger in his cloister must 
be fed with hope. Much time was needed by 
the doctors ere tliey ventured an opinion, and 
Roger saw the yeai's go by without much ground 
being won. He came to Loudon, to consult with 
Father Strange, Provincial of the English Jesuits. 
Strange was willing to oblige so rich a man, and 
di’cw an argument in favour of divorce. From 
spies, and priests who took the pay of spies, the 
King soon heard of what was going on ; and as 
the plea for a divorce must turn on his connexion 
with Barbara, Father Strange’s house was searched, 
the document was found, and Castleraaine was 
committed to the Tower. * 

This second of Ids seven imprisonments was 
short. On seeing that Pope and King alike 
opposed his plea, he laid his project by as not to 
be achieved, and four months after his committal 
he was free to leave the Tower. 

Ten months later he was in again. Father 
Strange and his Jesuit brethren were engaged 
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tipon those secret projects which alarmed the 
public under the name of Popish Plot, and in 
those secret projects Castlemaine was involved. 
T^iese Jesuits held a conclave at the White Horse 
Tavern, where Castlemaine found the apostate 
clergyman, Titus Oates, who had recently come 
from Spain, Wild talk, no doubt, was held over 
pipes of tobacco and mugs of ale. Great things 
were to be done for the ancient faith ; the laws 
were to be changed ; the King was either to be 
coaxed or forced to do them right ; the Pope was 
to get his own again ; the Jesuit councillors were 
to have their say at court. Oates carried this 
talk to Charles, with much addition and inven- 
tion of his own ; and officers were sent at once 
to seize a number of Catholic lords and gentlemen 
in their beds, and lodge them in the Gate-house 
and the Tower. Among this number, Castlemaine 
was carried to the Tower. 

While he was lying in his cell, awaiting trial, 
he wrote The Compendium : a Short View of the 
Trials in relation to the Present Plot; a piece 
which was printed immediately, and spread abroad 
by secret agents of the Catholic party. One of" 
these agents was Captain Dangerfield, a handsome, 
dissipated man, who earned a living by the trade 
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of go-between and spy. Lady PoWis foiind him 
in a jail, a felon and an outlaw. Dangcrfield 
had been pilloried, whipped, and burnt in the 
hand ; but he professed to be a convert to the 
Church of Home. By help of Cixstlemaine, Lady 
Powis got him a discharge from prison and a 
pardon from the King. He was employed to 
visit jails, cornipt the turnkeys, and procure in- 
dulgence for imprisoned ])riests. Lady Powis 
made him known to Castlemaine, whom he visited 
in his lodgings at Charmg Cross. At Castle- 
niaine’s wish lu'. had procuied the libei’ation ol‘ 
Lane from the Gate-hous(', and at Castlcmaine’s 
cost he had circulated lists of names and letters 
through the Catholic ranks. 

A short time after Castlemaine was committed, 
Dangerfield came to him in the Tower, and strange 
woi’ds pjissed betw'een them. Castlemaine was 
sitting at his desk, and writing the Compendinm, 
when his visitor came in. A serving-man stood 
by. The Earl dismissed his man, and then 
the suUen dwarf and handsome felon were alone. 
‘You came into the Tower yesterday?’ said the 
Earl, his countenance dark with meaning. Dan- 
gerfield assented. ‘ You will not refuse the busi- 
ness for which you were taken out of prison ? ’ 
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‘Wliat was that ? ’ asked Dangerfield ; ‘ do you 
Tiiean the King?’ ‘Yes/ said the Earl, below 
his bi'eath ; ‘ that is it.’ But felon as he was, 
his visitor shrank from such a deed; on which 
the dwarf flamed oiit into sudden fire, and told 
the rascal he would either kill him with his own 
hand, or make his servants kill him, if he came to 
him again. 

When brought to trial, Castlemaine denied 
having urged the felon to murder Charles ; 
but owned that he was mfuidened by Dangerfield, 
and threatened to kill him if he came again. The 
jmy took his word, acquitted him of treason, and 
released him from his durance in the Tower, 

Ten years elapsed before he was again a 
prisoner, James the Second, as a Catholic, 
found employment for the Irish Earl, in a 
ridiculous embassy to Rome. Pope Jnnocent re- 
ceived the curious ‘ little gentleman ’ with a chill- 
ing welcome, for the name of Castlemaine was 
odious to that good and lofty priest, ‘ His Pope,’ 
it was dryly said, ‘ received him like his wife,' 
The mission failed, and Castlemaine came home, 
to help in ruining his royal master, and to find 
himself denounced as a public enemy by the 
House of Commons, In the reign of William, he 
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I'eturned to liis lodgings in the Tower, in company 
with James, Earl of Salisbury, Henry, Earl of 
Peterborough, James, Eail of Arran, Tlichard, 
Viscount Preston, and Sir Edward Hales. 

In tAVo years, he Avas lodged in the ToAver four 
times. Being charged by the HoAise of Commons 
Avith the doAible crime of going as Ajnbassador to 
Romo, and sitting as a Pri\'y Councillor Avithout 
liaA’ing SAVorn the usual oaths — he ansAvered, to 
the first, that he had never sought the Roman 
embassy, that the King commanded him to go, 
and that the cast; of Overbnry jjroved hoAV far 
a subject could decliiie such seiwice to his Prince ; 
to tlie second ht; replied, that the oaths had not 
been tendered to liiin, that lie could not have 
taken them on his conscience, that he knew the 
omission Avas a fault in laAV. The House remanded 
him to the ToA\ er. 

He asked the Commons to relax the stern- 
ness of his imprisonment, from ‘close’ to ordinaiy, 
so that he might walk about the- lines, attended 
by his keeper, and receive such friends as came to 
see him ; but the burgesses refused his prayer, 
and he was kept in sharp confinement till he got 
his habeas corpus, and applied to the Court of 
King’s Bench for leave to go out on bail The 
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‘Government took a lenient course ; the Attorney- 
General raised no obstacles ; and four good men 
being found to bail him, he was liberated on bonds 
for thirty thousand potmds. 

Disgusted with his life of plots, he quitted 
London for a country-house in Wales, where he 
forgot the world, and almost forgot his wife: 
After the Revolution, the faded woman left her 
French lover and returned to England, took a 
house at Chiswick, drew a profligate set of men 
around her, and, immediately on her husband's 
death, avenged his wrongs by marrying a man 
who robbed her, beat her, and deserted her. This 
man was Beau Fielding, Steele’s Orlando the Fair. 
Beau Fielding made the Duchess miserable, and 
the wicked old woman only got released from 
him at last by proving that he had another wife 
alive. 
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CJTAPTEr. X. 

TllK TWO PKNNS. 

Joiix Dkydek’s Year of Wonder was succeeded 
l)y King Charles’ Year of Shame; that year in 
wliich the Dutchmen forced the Thames and 
Medway, took Sheeniess, Ijimit Chatliam, and 
surju’ised the inyal fleet ; the most ignoble yeai 
in an ignoble reign. 

A Dutch fleet in the Medway, breaking booms 
and cutting out ships, was an indignity that re- 
quired a saci'ifiee. The proper sacrifice was the 
Duke of Yol k, whose riotous life and lack of sea- 
craft were the causes of our recent shame; but U(> 
one dared to mention the Duke of York. Some 
thought of Pett, the ship-builder ; but the man 
was not of mark enough. A scape-goat must be 
chosen from the sacred herd. 

Some courtiers thought they could put the 
blame on Penn, Vice-Admiral under the Duke of 
York, and father of a youth of noble parts and 
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handsome figure, who had just been startling that 
corrupt society by joining the disciples of George 
Fox. 

Sea-General Sir William Penn, who lived at 
the Navy Office, near the Tower, was a jovial 
fellow, bent on living out his life, on rising in 
the world, and leaving to his family a noble 
name. A hint had been given him by the Duke 
of York, that he might have the barony of Wey- 
mouth when he pleased, and while he sang his 
song, and saw his comedy, and sipped his wine, 
he ga ve his thoughts to earning money and buy- 
ing land, in order to support his dignities as a 
peer. But while this able and worldly father 
A\'as employed in scheming for the things that 
perish, his more brilliant son was toiling in his 
new-born zeal for things which do not pass away. 

At Oxford, William Penn, the younger, had 
been placed in charge of a Puritan dean ; the 
Admiral, when he was not at the King’s Theatre 
or the Fleece Tavern, being himself a staid and 
homely man ; and there, with other young men of 
his age, he went to hear strangers preach, and 
gave his heart up to a Quaker, Thomas Loe. On 
hearmg of this change in his boy. Sir William 
sent for him to the Navy Office ; rated him on 
VOL, IV. H 
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his folly ; told. hiin. of his prospe6ts ; and replied 
to John Owen and Thomas Loe, by taking him 
to the play-house, and letting him see ‘The Jovial 
Crew.’ Not finding the ‘Jovial Crew’ of use, he 
sent him into France, Avhere he supposed a young 
fellow, Avell horn, Avell dressed, and Avell supplied 
Avitli money, Avould get rid of Puritan habits ; and 
for a time ho seemed unlikely to miss his aim. 
The young man was £is young men ai’e. lie Avoro 
Ills sword, and lecirned to use it wlien assailed. 
Tie bore his plume in hat, jind learned to lay it 
Jit a Lady’s feet. When he cjime home, he was Ji 
modish gentleman, inclined to jirms as a profes- 
sion ; and an Irish rising having thrown a chance 
of fighting in his Avay, he showed such pluck in 
loiwling an attack, that Ormonde, his father’s 
friend and Lord Lieutenant, would have given 
him instantly a company of foot. But just as 
he was entering on the soldier’s trade, he met 
with Loe a second time, and going to hear him, got 
arrested as a ranter, flung into a jail, and driven 
by persecution to the persecuted camp. This 
time the change of mind was final; and the youth, 
for whom a scheming Admiral, in close relation, 
with the Duke of York, wais toiling for a baron’s 
coronet, cast aside his sword and plume, refused 
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to hear of titles, and declined to unbonnet, even to 
■the King. 

Sir Robert Howard, playwright, took the lead- 
ing part in what was meant to be a comedy, just 
to make men talk and pass the time. No accusa- 
tion could be framed against Sir William Penn ; 
but Howard took his hearers back to September, 
1665, when James had won his crown of oak at 
sea. Penn was on board his ship, and the com- 
plaint now urged against him was, that he had 
failed to capture and destroy the whole Dutch 
fleet! If all that fleet had been destroyed, the 
Dutch, it was alleged, could not have forced the 
Thames; and Sheemess would not have been 
surprised; and English ships would not have 
fallen into an enemy’s hands. Penn's fault in not 
destroying that fleet was, therefore, the occasion 
■of our losses ; and for this offence, the House of 
Commons were invited to commit him to the 
Tower! 

Penn answered Howard promptly. On the 
night of victory, James had called a council of 
war on board liis flag-ship, when his Vice-Admiral, 
Sir William Penn, had told his officers they must 
look for hotter work. The enemy had been beaten 
•and were flying to their ports. Penn knew how 
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they would fight when pressed too hard, and he 
would have the captains ready for the coming 
day. All being airanged, the captains went to 
bed, except the A^ce-Admiral, who remained on 
ilech, arranging for the fight next day, and press- 
ing sail on his retiring foes. At midnight, 
Brounker came to him from the Duke of York’s 
cabin, and gave him ordein to slacken sail ; which 
oi’ders he reluctantly obeyed. Two jn’izcs were 
picked up ; but Avhen the daylight came, the 
Dutch were oiit of reach. 

James swore that he had given no orders 
to arrest pursuit. Penn quoted Brounker, and 
that lord of the bedchamber had to bear the 
blame, so fai- as public joy Avas chequered with 
tho thought of blame. HoAvard, who brought 
this stoiy forward, hinted that Sir William had 
betrayed his duty to secure the prize ships, and 
demanded an impeachment and committal to the 
ToAver. On hearing idl the details, yea and nay, 
the House of Commons let the matter drop; 
but Arlington, the Secretary of State, was not 
content to see the matter drop; and not being 
able to arrest the firther, seized an occasion to 
arrest the son. 

This Quaker youth, who i/iow-ed Lord Ar- 
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lington, and would not doff his hat before the 
King, had been disputing publicly with Thomas 
Vmcent, late a pastor of St. Mary Magdalen’s 
Clnmch in Milk Street, on the Inner Light. Of 
this debate some record was set forth in a tract 
called the Sandy Foundation Shaken, which 
was printed, like most pamphlets of that reign, 
without a formal license. Partisans declared it 
blasphemous, in so far that it asserted God was 
One, so that the printer laid himself open to 
proceedings under the act for preventing publica- 
tion of heretical and offensive books. 

Arlington seized the printer, Derby, and com- 
mitted him prisoner to the Gate-house ; but so 
soon as Penn was made aware of Derby’s arrest, 
he walked to Arlington’s house, announced himself 
as the author of Sandy Foundation Shaken, and 
desired to take liis share of any trouble that 
might come of it. The Secretary called his 
officer, gave Penn into eustody, and despatched 
him under escort to the Tower. 

Penn was a prisoner, not of the King, but of 
the Seeretaiy of State. No council had been 
called, no warrant signed, no crime alleged. The 
seizure was an arbitrary act ; a stretch of power, 
for which the men concerned in it, as actors and 
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as agents, might be called to answer in the courts 
of law. 

Sir John Robinson Avas ill at ease. This 
bringing of a prisoner to the Tower, on other than 
a legal mandate, was a blow for him. Responsible 
to the courts, and liable to suits for false impri- 
sonment, Sii' John, though willing to oblige his 
master, Avas uinvilling to put in risk his money 
and his freedom by an open breach of law. A 
King’s attorney, he must lau'e the King’s autho- 
rity for his acts. If Perm should sue lus Habeas 
Corpus, Robinson could not plead, as ground for 
his restraint, an order from the Secretary of 
State. No judge Avould hear of such a plea. A 
Secretary had no poAV'er to seize men of his in- 
diA'idual Avill. A dozen secretai’ies cordd not send 
a mair to jail AAuthout assigning cause. A legal 
Avarrant to detain a prisoner must be signed by 
the King’s Council — understood as being the King 
in Council— and must plainly state the crime for 
which he w<is to answer when arraigned. 

Tliese legal forms were wanting in Arlington’s, 
arrest of Penn. Sir John Robinson was timid ; 
for the Admiral, his neighbour in the Navy 
Office, was a man to fire at insult ; and, a friend 
of James, the Duke of York, his future sovereign;^ 
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iniglit be strong enough to crush all those who 

aided in this wrong. In haste, Sir John Robinson 

« 

desired Lord Arlington to send him a legal 
warrant for his prisoner's safe detention in the 
Tower. 

Aware that he was in the wrong, and that his 
measure must be justified in some way, Arlington 
rode down to the Tower, and bade the Lieutenant 
bring his prisoner in. Penn was accordingly 
brought in. Tlie Secretary of State received him 
Avith a froAvn. What Avas the paper he had dropt 
in Lord Arlington's house? Paper! He had 
di'opt no paper. Come ; a paper had been found ; 
it lay on the floor, where he had stood ; a bold, 
ridiculous, paper ; full of rant against the King 
and State. He would do wisely to confess his 
Avritings, his accomplices, his purposes. A good 
King would be merciful to the penitent; but a 
just King would be terrible to the impenitent. 
Penn told Lord Arlington he had dropt no paper, 
had no purpose, no accomplice. He had Avritten 
a, pamphlet, not on state affairs ; he had avowed 
his authorship ; he was prepared’ to answer for 
his conduct in a court of law. Completely foiled 
in this attempt to worry and confuse his prisoner, 
Arlington affected to be glad that all was well. 
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and said, on leaving, he should' make the best 
of his case with his royal master, and had little 
doubt that Penn would soon rejoin his fatlier iu 
the Navy Gardens. 

Arlington had next to try the King. If 
Charles should fail liini, lie woidd surely be 
undone. 

n eniy, first Lord Ai-lhigtoii, ]iad lived in Spair. 
for years, and played tlie somfire Don in public; 
Init in ])rivat(‘. life lie was an actor and buffoon. 
A wicked leer, a fluent t<mguc, a cynical spirit, 
won the In^art of Charles. In ])ark and street, he 
was a dull, staid man, who seemed to live on 
forms and rules ; Init iu the cabinet of Charles, 
among the dogs and dwarfs, the sluts and con- 
cubines, be played lioth barlocpiin and panbilooii. 
He seized all oddities of gait and voice, and 
mimicked them with such drollery as kept the 
King in a perpetual roar. He whined like a 
spaniel, cackled like a goose, and strutted like a 
stag. By snch arts he had gained his post as 
Minister of State ; amusing idle and vicious men 
by Don-like gravity and monkey-like tricks. His 
comic vein was gross, and he was dumb in the 
presence of such wits as Buckingham and Ro- 
chester. To mock the stately walk, the lofty 
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speech, the old-world manner of Hyde and 
Ormonde, was his pride; and while this noble 
pantaloon was strutting and declaiming in the 
royal closet, making service, age, and virtue 
odious in his master’s eyes, the King would lean 
back in his chair, with five or six spaniels on his 
lap, and laugh until the teare rolled down his 
cheek. 

We can imagine how this jester would report 
liis interview with Perm ; burlesquing the homely 
speech and earnest spirit of the young man who 
liad come to talk about justice, to confess his 
book, to give himself up ; a man who i/tce-ed and 
/A(U(-cd his elders, told the truth, and wore his 
hat while he was speaking with you ! Cliarles 
enjoyed it much ; the more so as lie knew tlie 
youngster well, and thought him a pretty fellow, 
perfect in his dress and French, albeit too grave 
and wise for a boy of twenty-three. He took 
upon himself to back his Secretary of State ; but 
under what pretence could Arlington be justified 
in sending such a prisoner to the Tower ? No one 
could say that his offence was treason. Let the 
worst be proved, he was the author of an un- 
licensed pamphlet ; and the printing of such a 
pamphlet was a misdemeanour only. By an Act 
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of Pavliament lately ]jassed (14 'Car. II. cap. n3),. 
it wa.s provided that no peraon should presume 
to print heretical and offensive books, containing 
any doctrine contrary to the Christian faith and 
the Church of England ; that no private person 
.should presume to print a book without a license ; 
and authority was given to search suspected 
houses for persons and presses employed in print- 
ing unlicensed books. The custoinaiy foims of 
law Avei'e to be observed ; the scai’chers were to 
have Ararrants duly signed ; and having taken the 
ollender at his A\ ork, they were to cany him to 
a justice of the ])eace, Avho jnight, according 
to the evidence, commit him in the usual way. 
Not one of these legal fonns had been observed 
with Pemi ; for in his haste — and hate — the 
Secretary had sent his visitor to the Tower, as 
though he had been detected in some plot against 
the King. 

How were they to cover such a stretch oT 
power ? A lucky thought occim'ed to them. That 
lord of odalisques and mountebanks was also, by 
his rank. Defender of the Faith ; and as defender 
of the faith it was his part to guard the purity of 
Christian doctrine from assault Penn’s book was 
a religious treatise, dealing with the highest theo- 
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logical mysteries — conscience, grace, the imity of 
God — and it was easy for Defenders of the 
Faith to hint that it was ‘blasphemous;’ and 
then to hold the writer prisoner, not of the King 
as head of the State, but of the King as head 
of the Chureh. 

Charles, therefore, of his own wiU and motion, 
caused an entry to be made in the Council-book 
‘ approving’ of* his Lordship’s act in sending 
Penn to the Tower, and adding of his own good 
nature, that the young Quaker’s imprisonment 
should be close. Two days elapsed before the 
Council met and signed a legal warrant, and Sir 
John felt safe in his house and easy in his mind. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A QI:AK.KR’s CJil.L. 

A CLOSE pi’isoiior in the Tower was not allowed 
to see his friends, to write a, letter, to provide l)is 
food. Tliat Christmas-tide was very hard. Deep 
snow lay on the gronml ; great floes of ice blocked 
up the Pool ; and Penn, whose chief offence was a 
romantic eagerness to save his printer, was for 
severid wintiy weeks denied the pi’isoner’s only 
hope of health - his daily walk, upon the ramparts 
and the Green. Arlington meant to break his 
spirit, to force him to retract his views, and beg 
for mercy on his knees. But Arlington was 
utterly mistaken in his man. With feeble cun- 
ning, he gave out that Penn was the Church’s 
prisoner, and he hinted that Humphery Hench- 
man, Bishop of London, was the cause of his 
restraint. Penn was himself deceived by these 
reports ; and when his servant one day told him 
in the Tower, that Henchman was reported to 
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have said that ‘ Penn should either recant or die 
a prisoner/ he replied, ‘Now, all is welL’ He 
paused a moment, musing to himself, and said, 
‘I wish they had told me so before, since the 
expecting a release put a stop to some business.’ 
Turning to his man, he charged him, in a voice 
that never faltered, ‘Thou mayest tell my father, 
who I know will ask thee, these words : My 
prison shall be my grave before I will budge 
one jot. I owe my conscience to no mortal man. 
I have no need to fear; God will make amends; 
for all!’ 

Blasphemy, the offence on which Penn stood 
committed, was a crime unknown to the Statute- 
book ; and Charles, who had himself much need 
for toleration, was against pursuing men for crimes 
of speculative thought. The fiery sects wha 
governed in the Civil War, had persecuted many 
for opinion’s sake ; such men as Nayler, Fry, and 
I(Ove ; but these sectarians were not models for 
the King to foUow. If he cited Perm to answer 
for his book, he must arraign him under the 
common law, and punish him in the ecclesiastical 
courts. 

But how could blasphemy be proved ? Alike 
in legal and in popular speech, the crime of bias- 
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pheray implied abuse and ridicule of God, de- 
rision of the Saviour, and profane allusions to 
Holy Writ. Not one of these offences could be 
found in Penn. His Sandy Foundation Shaken, 
though a little sharp on Vincent, was exceedingly 
reverent and devotional in thouglit. But one of 
the mysteries held by Penn — and by his master. 
Fox — most firmly, was the Unity of God ; and 
if the Unity of God is held to be denial of co- 
equal rank to Christ, that mystery of faith might 
be construed into an iict of blasphemy, according 
to the English Cl lurch. Charles acted on this 
hiiit, and held his prisoner in the Tower foi* an 
offence of sijcculative thought ; held him in close 
confinement, as he might have done a man con- 
<lcmned to die, until Ids pleasure .sho;dd be fiuther 
known. 

The Secretary, wishing to force his business on 
the Bishop of London, got a Council order for the 
Bishop to take cognizance of the charge, and 
bring the matters of offence before his court. But 
Plenchmau woidd not move. A grave and pru- 
dent man, he saw that nothing but discredit would 
arise for him and for his Church, if he should help 
the persecutor, and he met the order with a re- 
solution not to meddle in this suit. 
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Lodged in a prison for the crime of maintain- 
ing that God is One — a question of theology, 
which has less to do with man’s life as a citizen 
tlian the question whether the sun goes round the 
•earth — Penn asked himself in what respect the 
English Council was above the Spanish Inquisition ? 
Arlington was but an English form of*Torquc- 
mada. London followed in the wake of Smi 
Lucar. His uncle Giles had been flung into a 
Spanish prison ; and the nephew, like the uncle, 
was accused by private malice of offending the 
established faith : in neither case was the offender 
brought before a court of law. A Secretary of 
State who sent a man to jail unheard, unjudged, 
was acting in the spirit of an Inquisitor, who 
armed himself, according to the fashion of his 
country, with all temporal and all spiritual power, 
and was himself pursuer, jailor, prosecutor, I’eferec, 
and judge. 

Arlington was at secret feud with Admiral 
Penn, whose credit with the Duke of York he 
thought injurious to his own. He wished to win 
the fame of a godly man. In pressing heayUy on 
his prisoner, he coTold mortify his colleague in the 
Navy Office, while he gained applause from con- 
gregations such as those which met in Spital Yard ; 
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and driven by these passions of revenge and poj)!!- 
larity, lie pressed with all his weight on Penn. 

Yet other influences were soon at work, and 
Itobinson, while keeping to the letter of his orders, 
put his prisoner inore at <iase. Books, pens, and 
ink, were suflered to come in. Friends also found 
a way into Ins cell. Sir William and Lady Penn 
came over from tlie Xavy Gardens, and good peo- 
ple of all [lersuasions flocked to see the Quakei 
who Avould not unbunnet to a King. He asked 
for trial, but a ti'ial was iu)t gnvnted him. He 
heard from friends that paper wars were raging 
round Ids name ; that Yincent, Owen, Dawson, 
and some other writers, had come out against 
him ; and that men who should have known hin/ 
better were i\n iling him as a ^ blasphemer, se- 
ducer, and Socinian,’ chiefly on the ground of his 
having been chaiged Avith blasphemy, and being 
kept a prisoner in the Tower. 

Yincent put his answer to the Sandy Found- 
ation Shaken in the hands of an unlicensed 
priiiter, Thomas Johnson ; and the ofiScers of 
justice seized some proof-sheets in the house of 
William Burden ; whereupon a royal warrant was 
issued to a king s messenger to bring the bodies of 
Johnson and Burden before the Council. In a 
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week tkey were released ; and Vincent, author of 
the book, was not molested in his work ; for no 
political hatred drove Lord Arlington to strain 
his power in Vincent’s case. A new edition of 
]iis pamphlet soon came out, which had no license 
and no printer’s name ! 

Penn’s printer, Derby, was detained in the 
Gate-house six months ; and was discharged with- 
out being tried for liis offence. .'The law was 
violated by the King in every part. 

Penn turned his thoughts to higher things ; 
the love of God, the use of suffering, the abuse of 
priestly power; and drew in his prison cell the 
OTitlines of his famoxis book. No Cross, no Crown. 
Su’ John, who wished to stand as well as might 
be with his^ neighboiir in the Navy Gardens, 
winked at liberties in his captive’s room. Friends 
bimight him a Bible, which he studied day and 
night. The world he found in this great Book, and 
that which he had left in park and palace, were 
opposed like day and night. He pictured that bad 
world; that lewd and rotting lay society, that 
proud and self-sufficing priesthood ; and he spoke 
of what should next be done, if Christian men 
would see it bom to a better life. He showed 
how pride had eaten into the soul, and gave those 
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reasons for rejecting earthly rank which made his 
father say. No Cross, no Crown, was a serious 
cross to him. He spoke of pride and selfishness as 
lying at tlie root of all our vices. What we want, 
he wrote, is sacrifice. To do good, to bear evil, 
are the fibrst of merits ; and he proved his law of 
self-denied from the sayings of wisest men, th; 
.sages, singei’s, heroes of all times. 

The Admiral, though ho coidd not understand 
his son, could pity him — so deeply injured and so 
harsldy kept. He went to see him almost daily, 
and was proud to find in what a lesolute heatt 
he bore his wrongs. 

No length of dreary days and nights induced 
the prisoner to recant. He said : ‘ They are 
mistaken in me ; I value not their threats ; for 
they shall know that I can weary out their 
malice. Neither great things nor good things ever 
were attained -without loss and hardship. He that 
would reap and not labotu:, must faint in the wind.’ 
Sir William moved the King ; and Charles, who 
seemed to weary of the business, sent his chaplain, 
Edward StiUingfleet, the first divine and contro- 
versialist in the Church, to visit Penn in prison, 
and .to get from him such owning of his fault as 
would allow the King to set him free. 
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This eminent divine rode down to the Tower, 
and saw the youthful prisoner ; who, with nothing 
but a Bible in his hand, contested ^nch by inch his 
theories of duty with the man whose chief con- 
temporaries hailed him as StUlingfleet the Great. 
Author of the Irenicum of the Origines Saerm, 
StUlingfleet was known to Penu before he came to 
the Tower, as the most powerful disputant of his 
age; a man employed by Bishop Henchman to 
demolish Jesuits, Anabaptists, and the sectaries 
of every rank ; and even then the strongest pillar 
of his Church. Penn was no match for StUlingfleet 
in learning ; but the very meekness of his mind 
disarmed his visitor. ‘ Tell the King,’ said Penn, 

* that the Tower is to me the worst argument in 
the world.’ StiUingfleet would not press that 
point. He was too calm, too learned, and too 
moderate, to support the Secretary of State. 
‘Whoever is in the Avrong,’ urged Penn, ‘those 
who use force in religion can never be in the right.’ 
StUlingfleet spoke to him of the King’s favour, of 
his father’s place, and of the prospects of advance- 
ment he would risk. Penn heard these things in 
sUence, for he held his visitor in the highest 
honour; but they were to him as empty sounds. 
Not so that visitor’s arguments upon the unity of 
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God and the divinity of Clirist. Stillingfleet came 
down to the Tower again. He brought his books 
for Penn to re^, and those great writings had an 
instant and a lasting influence on the prisoner’s 
mind. They swept away all doubt — if he had felt 
a doubt — on the divinity of Christ; and Penn 
composed a pamphlet, wholly wi’itten in the 
Tower, in which he stated, with the help of Stil- 
lingfleet’s (piotations, his maturer views. This 
pamphlet was entitled, Innocency with her Open 
Face. 

Stillingfleet returned to Charles with a good 
report, juid Penii was liberated on the prayer of 
Admiral Penn, supported by the Duke of York. 



CHAPTER XTL 


COLONEL BLOOD. 

About a year after Penn the Younger had left his 
lodgings in the Tower, a member of his sect was 
lurking, on a dark December night, with five com- 
panions, at the corner of St. James's Street, 
Piccadilly, then a lonely spot, in front of Claren- 
don House, in which the Duke of Oimonde lived. 
This Quaker, who was broad in build and bent in 
body, spoke to his comrades with an Irish brogue, 
and jested on their doings in a pleasant Irish vein. 
Each rode a good stout nag, on which he sat in 
silence, listening for a sound. Each wore a crape 
across his face, and carried a brace of pistols in 
his belt. The Quaker with the Irish brogue had 
coiled upon his horse some yards of rope. Well 
armed, and masked, this party watched the gates 
of Clarendon House, and listened through the 
darkness for the crash of coming wheels. 
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The Irish Duke was in the city, where a ban- 
quet was being given in honour of the Piince of 
Orange, then a youth of twenty, on a visit to 
the King, his uncle. Many of the greatest nobles 
were invited to this city feast ; among them the 
distinguished man who fought so gallantly for the 
reigning house throughout the Irish wars, and by 
liis pei’sonal vu.*tues shed so pure a light upon the 
royal csiuse. His Grace had won the hearts of 
honest nien. In Absalom and Achitophel, he 
figm’ed in the noble form of Barzillai, ‘crowned 
with honours and with yeare.’ Dryden touched 
his character with the finest Inuid : 

‘ Large was his wealth, but larger was his heart, 
Wliieh well the noblest agents knew to choose. 

The fighting warrior and recording muse.’ 

Ormonde had just been called from Ireland, where 
liis fair yet film administration had subdued the 
factions, raised the towns, and given unusual 
order and prosperity to the Pale. A court intrigue 
had led to his recall. Lord Kobarts had gone 
over in his stead ; a prim and lazy officer, who 
offended some by his neglect of business, and stiQ 
more by his neglect of courtesy and hospitality. 
The Duke was hoping to return with credit to his 
government ; but his stainless name and moderate 
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counsels stirred up hosts of enemies in a palace 
like White Hall Buckingham could not bear lus 
serious face ; and Barbara flouted him as a ser- 
vant of the crown whom neither smiles could soften 
nor preferments buy. The King’s chief friend and 
mistress had contrived his ruin, and were com- 
monly believed to have sought his life. 

Six years ago, a desperate plot had been con- 
nived to seize the Castle and to kill the Lord 
Lieutenant. Some of the rogues were caught 
and hung; but Major Blood, of Samey, county 
Meath, the soul of that conspiracy, escaped. A 
man of many natures and professions'; born in a 
smithy, trained in a camp, and exercised in a con- 
venticle, Thomas Blood was an artizan, a soldier, 
a divine, a jack of many trades, a combatant in 
msuiy causes, and a preacher in many sects. Like 
hundreds of the Irish of his day, he fought for 
‘Cliarles, for Cromwell, and again for Chaiies. 
From each he toot such gifts and grants as his 
offronteiy could gain ; a township, a commission 
in the army, a reversion of delinquent lands. 
Some fear lest he might lose these lands, should 
peace and old proprietors return, had driven him 
to sedition; but the Duke of Ormonde knew 
■that in his dash at Dublin Castle he was acting 
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on some hint thrown out by greater men. Blood 
fled into the northern wUds, and found in peasant- 
cabins, and in priestly robes, that perfect cover 
from pursuit which in his country fugitives from 
justice always find. One day he was a Scottish 
pastoi', hot in zeal against the scarlet lady, and 
the next an Irish pi-iest devoted to the Pope of 
Rome. 

In Cromwell’s anny he had been lieiitenant : 
but when peace \vas made he scorned so mean a 
rank, and raised himself from time to time into 
the grtides of ca])tain, major, colonel. Living in 
conventicles and camps, where true men w’ere re- 
ligious, and where rogues were hypocrites, he 
leai’ned the jargon of jill parties. He could whine, 
and sneeze, and drop his jaw’, and turn his eyeball 
up, and give the blessing wdth his outstretched 
hand. Some years pjissed by, and yet the Major 
w^as not traced. Men heard of him by fits ; at 
PenthiU Hill, and then in an affray near York; but 
those who read the secrets of a Secretary of State, 
had ample knowledge of his doings all those years. 
A rebel to the King, he was not the less an agent 
for the crown. He mixed with all the sectaries, 
and wrought them good and evU, as his passions 
urged him ; one day asking a release for prisoners ; 
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next day risking limb and life to help them ; and 
a third day writing secrets to the Council which 
he hoped would bring new batches of the brethren 
into jail. He lived in London much, while Or- 
monde thought him in the Ulster bogs ; subsisting 
under various names, as Captain Allen, Major 
Grove, and Colonel Blood, He used the Rose and 
Crown, a tavern near the Tower, at which dis- 
banded soldiers and despairing sectaries drank 
perdition to the King and Duke of York. Arling- 
ton could always find him when he pleased ; and 
yet the Secretary was no match for Blood; who 
found protection in a quarter which a Secretary 
dared not cross. The Duke of Buckingham was 
his patron, and the Lady Castlemaine his friend. 
Some persons fancied he had friends in Charles 
and James, to whom these details of Iris wild 
career were not unknown. 

This Irish Colonel — Qiraker, Anabaptist, Rom- 
ish priest — ^was waiting witlr his five companions 
for the Duke’s return. They meant to murder 
him that night. Young Blood, the Colonel’s son, 
was of the party ; also Hunt, his son-in-law ; to- 
gether with an Irish giant, whom the Colonel had 
selected on account of his enormous size, to 
play a part in their attempted crime. In killing 
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Ormonde on the spot these bravos would have 
earned their wages ; but the Irish Colonel nursed 
a gTudge against the Irish Duke ; for Ormonde had 
proclaimed him, set a price upon his head, and 
hunted him from bog and lough, until liis na- 
tive countiy was not safe, and he was driven to 
cat in bitterness an exile’s bread. At length 
the hour of his account was come. The Duke 
w.is in his toils ; the Duke must die. Not 
only must he die, but die by him whom he had 
wronged. Nay, moi-e ; he slioidd not perish as a 
soldier falls, by steel and lead. A sword, a bullet, 
Avere too good for him. His Grace must hang ; 
hang like a common felon ; liang in the usual 
place, and on the usual tree. He, Colonel Blood, 
was boiuid by oath to liang the Duke with his 
own hands ! 

Such was the deed for which due preparation 
load been made. His Grace was coming from the 
city in his coach, attended by six footmen, and 
the first point was to deal with those attendants, 
who might raise the quarter, even if they would 
not fight. A fancy of the Duke’s assisted Blood. 
The coaches of that time were built with steps 
and boards, on which the page and footman rode ; 
but Ormonde made his footmen nm on foot, and 
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spiked tlie board behind him to prevent his ser- 
vants getting up. Tlieir duty was to run beside 
liis coach ; but when the roads were foul they wore 
to keep the pavement, and preserve their clothes 
from splash of mud and rain. No one would 
be upon the coach except the driver, with his 
Grace inside. The men would run Jilong the kerbs, 
and, warm with nut-brown ale from city cellars, 
would be more or less in rear. A dark night 
woidd be some exciiso to them for loitering, and 
by help of agents Blood felt sure of stopping the 
footmen, one by one, and holding them back until 
the deed was done. With his own hand he meant 
to stop the carriage, force the door, and drag liis 
Grace into the mire. By help of his son, he meant 
to lift his Grace on the giant’s horse, to strap him 
tightly to the giant’s body, and to lead him down 
Piccadilly and across the Park to Tyburn Gate, 
where he would string him up on the accursed 
tree. 

At length a crash of wheels was heard coming 
up St. James’s Street, on wliich the Colonel and 
his son slipt olf their horses, and crept slowly down 
the road to meet it. Ormonde was alone ; his foot- 
men were not near. The carriage stopped ; a masked 
face peeped through the window. In a second two 
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strong hands were on the Dnke, who cried Ibi' 
help, and fought with his assailants till his 
strength was spent. He was an old man, si.xty 
years of age, in failhig health, with five strong 
ruffians, arnied with knife and pistol, on liim. 
Binding his arms, and niising him behind the 
giant, they Iniokled tlio two men together, back 
to back, and scorning to maim the coachman, 
leapt to horse, and rode down Piccadilly towards 
Hyde Park. 

So soon as they were free from houses, Blood, 
observing that his captive was confused and faint, 
j)ricked on for Tybuni, where he wished to fix 
the rope, and luive things ready Tvhen the gang 
came up. Five minutes served to tie the end and 
slip the noose ; and when the gallows was jne- 
pai'ed, he started back upon his course, to see 
what kept his comrades on the road so long. 
They had not sped so well as he. 

On driving into Clarendon House, the coach- 
man roared out lustily that some villains had 
beset the coach and carried off the Duke. A por- 
ter raised the house, and many of the servants 
rushed into the road, raising the neighbours as 
they pressed along, and shouting to all passers-by 
to help them. Near Hyde Park they heiird a 
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cry ; a horse was standing near ; two men 
were rolling, writhing, on the ground. A clang 
of hoofs was heard. When torches came, the 
persons struggling in the winter mud were 
.seen to be buckled to each other, back to back ; 
the first a giant, vast in bulk and loud of voice ; 
the second but a faint old man, unable to articu- 
late a word. They cut the straps which bound 
the giant to his mate; on which the huge thing 
.shook himself, got up, and firing a pistol at his 
late companion, sprang to his horse and spurred 
into the night. Who was the second ? Not his 
Grace, said some, who would have left him to his 
fate. His voice was gone, his face was black with 
mire ; but one of his people felt about his coat 
and found the star upon his heart. 

They took him u]) with care, and bore him back 
to Clarendon House, where he was put to bed. 
Some days elapsed before he could leave his room, 
Jind then he told the story of his singular escape. 

When Ormonde felt himself buckled to the 
Irish giant, he began to feel that here was no case 
of violence for the sake of gain. Though Blood 
was masked, the Duke suspected him. What they 
were going to do he could not tell, but he had 
only too ranch cause to dread the worst He 
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knew the savage spifit of his country in aifairs of 
blood. If he would save his life, he must be 
still and watchfm, making no resistance where 
resistance would be vain; but obeying that safe 
instinct of the animal in danger which disarms 
suspicion by appearing stunned and hfeless. 
Blood was tiikon in ; and thought be could safely 
leave his friends. Three others of the five soon 
left them, and the giant was pi’oceeding slowly, 
when the Duke conti-ived to get his foot beneath 
the stirrup, and by twist and jerk dismount 
him. Down into the mire they rolled ; the huge 
thing cursing in his sti’ength ; but being tightly 
bound, and back to back, he could not free him- 
self from the Diike, They struggled until lights 
were seen and voices heard. A second horse- 
man fired at his Grace before he fled ; and then 
his servants came, released him from the giant, 
and conveyed him to his house. 

White Hall was lively with this tale next day ; 
and Charles was forced in decency to proclaim 
the villains ; but no search was ever made for 
Colonel Blood, though many must have known, 
and more suspected, that he was the guilty man. 
Buckingham was his friend, and Lady Castle- 
maine his fi:iend. Not long before this period 
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Buckingham had publicly accused the Earl of 
Clarendon and the Earl of Ossory (Ormonde’s 
eldest son, with ^yhom he had shirked the duel in 
Chelsea Fields, and siiffered his imprisonment in 
the Tower) of having tried to poison him ! The 
world made merry with the charge, as it was 
wont to do with Buckingham’s challenges and ac- 
cusations ; but Ossory having suflFered from the 
comic Duke so much, believed this tale of secret 
poisoning was invented to prepare the public for 
some actual crime. 

‘My lord,’ said Ossory to Buckingham, one 
day at court, ‘ I know you are at the bottom of 
this late attempt of Blood upon my father ; and I 
give you fair warning. If my father dies by sword, 
or pistol, or by secret poison, I shall treat you as 
the assassin. I shall pistol you, though you stood 
behind the King’s chair.’ 

The King was standing near and heard this 
threat. ‘I teU you in his Majesty’s presence,’ 
added Ossoiy, ‘ that you may be sure I shall keep 
my word.’ 

No fresh attempt was made on Ormonde’s life ; 
hut Colonel Blood was soon engaged in a more 
singular, more romantic crime. 
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CKOWN JKWELS. 

On the south Avail of St. Peter’s Church in the 
Tower stands a memorial slab to Talbot Edwards, 
Deputy-Keeper of the Crown Jewels ; one avIu), 
when eighty years of age, acquired a lasting name. 

This old man had a son, then tibsent in 
Flanders, Avhom he was expecting home ere 
long. A daughter, bom in his autumn, and Jis 
yet unmarried, liv'ed Avitb him in the tower ad- 
joining the Jewel-house. His wife, an aged crea- 
ture, Avas the only inmate of his house besides this 
lassie and a servant-maid. By leave of Sir Gilbert 
Talbot, Master of the Begalia, Edwards kept the 
keys, and let such persons as would pay a fee 
go in and feast their eyes on CroAvn and Sceptre, 
Globe and Staff This practice was a new one; 
but the King, Avhose of&cers were always in arrear 
of pay, allowed Sir Gilbert to exhibit the Regalia 
for his private gain. 
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One day a country pastor, dressed in band and 
cassock, with a wife to match him, knocked at 
Edwards’ door, and asked, with rustic smiles, if he 
might see the royal Sceptre and the royal Crown. 
Edwards, keen for fees, invited this country parson 
and his coimtry wife to enter. In they passed, 
and soon were face to face with aU the jewels worn 
by English king’s. A spasm seized the parson’s 
Avife — the Crown was too much for her nerves — ^ 
and poor old Mrs. Edwards ran to fetch a cordial, 
and to show the lady to her private room. A 
[)leasant guest that country parson was ; a round 
and portly guest; with open face, much marked 
by ]TOck, black hair (a wig), and ringing voice just 
faintly touched with brogue. His chest was broad 
siud manly, and his figure had the curve which 
comes from bending day and night in prayer. The 
pai-son ttdked with Edwards, and surveyed his 
house. It was a small place, in a lonely quarter 
of the Tower, with no guards near it, and the 
, house without defence. A pau’ of pistols hung 
upon the wall ; but kept, it seemed, for show, and 
not for use. 

Ml*. Edwards thought his visitors such nice 
people, that he welcomed Mr. Parson heartily 
when, some four days later, he returned to leave 
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some gloves for Mrs. Edwards as a present from liis 
wife. A message was sent back, to which the 
lady in her turn i-epliod. If Mr. Parson told tlie 
truth, his lady talked of nothing else but ‘ those 
good peo]>le at the Tower,’ for wliom she would 
never be able to do enotigli. Each day the parson 
seemed more kind to the aged couide and their 
child. At lengtli lie made an offer. This young 
lady was a pretty gentlewoman ; he himself had 
a. ward, who was liis nephew ; a young man with 
a good estate in lainl, worth two or three hundred 
pounds a-year at least. Could tliey not make a 
1 natcli '{ Del igl .ted with their friend, the Edwardses 
invited him to dine, which he was glad to do. 
He spoke a long and earnest grace, and called 
down blessings on their meat, and on the King 
and Queen. Poor Edwards thanked his stars 
that he had come to know so good a man. The 
dinner ended, Edwards showed his guest about, 
when Mr. Parson took a fancy to the pair of 
pistols, which he tried to buy. At parting, he 
proposed to bring his nephew on a certain day, 
when they could be alone, and let the young 
folks see each other. Edwards named a day; 
and, with a blessing on the house ajjd company, 
Mr. Parson took his leave. 
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At the appointed hour, while Edwards and his 
wife were waiting to receive their guests, and 
Miss Edwards was engaged in putting on her 
gown, new made for this encounter with her swain, 
five horsemen rode to St. Catharine’s Whaif, out- 
side the Iron Gate; one of the five ,in full 
canonicals, the other four in citizen attire. The 
■clerg3nnan was Colonel Blood. His nearest com- 
I’fxde was Edward Parrot, who assumed the title 
■of Lieutenant Parrot, once a Boundhead trooper, 
■now a Government spy, hanging about the jails 
in which old Roundlieads were confined, and 
■earning dirty bread by telling odious lies. The 
third man was Tom Hunt, Blood’s son-in-law, 
who was engaged with him in the attempt on 
Ormonde’s life. Another was a rogue who knew 
the use of tools ; the fifth, a young, fine-looking 
feUow, who might play the part of swain. All five 
were armed with sword-blades, sheathed in walking- 
canes, with good sharp poignards, and a brace of 
pistols charged and primed. These gentry knew 
their ground, for some of them had lodgings near 
the Tower, and all of them were guests of the 
neighbouring tavern, called^ the Rose and Crown. 
Each ruffian had his part to play. The youngster 
was to stand outside the door, and signal the 
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approach of danger by a secret cry. Hunt was 
to hold the horses at St. Catharine’s Gate. Blood, 
Punut, and the Filer were to go inside, cajole 
the family, get into the Jewel-room, and seize 
their prey, according to tin* jdanslaid down. Blood 
was to hide the Crown beneath his cassock, PaiTot 
the Globe in Lis capticious breeches, Avhile the Filer 
was to break the Sceptre and secure the pieces in 
his bag. A file, a gag, a mallet, and an uon cli]) 
had been provided ; and the four bold fellows, 
confident in their plan of action, passed the gate, 
the Wharf, the drawbridge, and the sentry, the 
Byeward tower and Water Lane, and, walking 
through the archway of the Bloody tower, stood 
in the Inner Ward. A few steps luought them 
to the door. 

Blood asked for Edwards in a bland, in- 
sinuating voice. The old man bade his visitors 
come in. Edwards and his wife, their daughter 
and their son’s wife, with a serving-maid, were all 
the persons then at home ; a man of eighty years, 
and four poor women, who were all aglow with the 
excitement of a match. The women were upstairs, 
and Edwards waited in the room alone. Blood 
offered some excuse for his wife, who would be 
there anon ; and as the ladies were upstairs, he 
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said the gentlemen would not go up until Ms wife 
arrived. Miss Edwards, who was eager to inspect 
her lover, sent her maid to scan the company for 
her ; and this maid, who saw that none of these 
indoor could he the groom, ran back to say the 
yomig man standing at the door was he. Miss 
Edwards set her cap anew, and waited for the 
bridegroom to appear. While they were waiting 
for Mr. Parson’s wife, Blood begged that Edwards 
would allow Ms friends to see the Crown ; on which 
the deputy turned Ms key, went into the Jewel- 
room with them, and shut the door behind him. 
As he bent to lock the door inside, as he was bound 
to do by standing inles, one ruffian threw a cloak 
about his head, a second forced a gag into his 
mouth, a tliird stood over him and menaced him, 
if he raised his voice, with instant death. The old 
man screamed — three knives were at his throat. 
He strove to cough — a clip was pressed upon his 
nose. He fought — a mallet felled Mm to the 
ground. Then Blood informed the poor old man 
that they had come to steal the Sceptre, Crown, 
and Globe. If he' lay still and raised no cry, they 
would not take bis life. The old man screamed 
and coughed more feebly; but they feared the 
faintest noise, the women being so near ; and beat 
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him with their mallet till they fancied he was. 
gone. One ruffian stooped to hear if he still 
breathed. ‘ I’ll warrant him,’ he muttered, ‘ he 
is dead ! ’ 

Some minutes had been lost in struggling with 
the fallen man ; those minutes saved the Jewels. 
Blood had stowed away the Crown beneath his 
cassock — ^Parrot had the Globe in his breeches- 
pocket — and the Filer was at work upon the 
Sceptre, v/hen a signal from without was heal’d. 
An incident, familiar on the stage, but seldom 
known in actual life, had just occurred outside, 
where Fdwa,i’ds the Youngei’, fresh from Flanders, 
hud arrived in the very nick of time. ‘ What 
would you ? ’ asked the sentinel, whom , Miss 
Edwards took to be her swain. Young Edwards 
eyed the man with care. ‘You are the stranger 
here,’ he said ; ‘ but if you wish to speak with my 
father, T Avill let him know.’ The man affected 
to fall in with this idea, and young Edwards ran 
upstairs through the empty room, and found the 
ladies waiting for the bridegroom to appear. Hi» 
coming changed the scene ; for Blood, who caught 
the signal from his chum without, gave orders to 
decamp at once, throwing down the Sceptre, 
which they could not break. Secreting the Crown 
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and Globe, and wrapping tbeir cloaks about them, 
they departed through the empty room and open 
door. 

In haste of leaving, they forgot to glance at 
Edwards, whom they fancied they had killed ; 
but he came round the instant they were gone. 
He got the fastening of his gag untied, and raised 
a scream which brought the family to his aid. 
Miss Edwards, seeing her swain depart in haste, 
and then his three friends after, ran down-stahs, 
and rushing to the open green exclaimed, ‘The 
Crown ! the Crown is stolen ! ’ Guards at once 
turned out ; and warders ran from gate to gate. 
A cty of ‘ Treason ! treason ! Stop them I’ rose on 
every side, A clergyman, then going with a friend 
up Water Lane, assisted them by shouting, ‘ Stop 
them ! Stop the rogues ! ’ The Tower was in an 
uproar, and a piece was raised on every man who 
tried to run. Captain Beckman, starting with 
the first alarm, was taken by the soldiers for a 
thief. The squad were on the point of firing, 
when a trooper cried, ‘ Forbear ! he is a friend ! ’ 
Young Edwards met a fellow splashed with 
blood, and ran at him, and would have stabbed 
him but for Beckman, who, stiU tearing on, 
exclaimed, ‘ Hold ! hold ! he is none of them 1 ’ 
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PaiTOt and Blood now felt the chase grow hot. 
As they were tiirning ont of Water Lane, to gain 
the drawbi'idgc leading to the Wharf, a warder, 
Avho had heard the cries above the wall, attempted 
to prevent them passing through tlie Byewaid 
tower. Blood di'cw Jiis pistol, fired, and shot 
him. On the bridge a sentry stood ; hut wlu'u 
the soldier saw his comrade fall, he dro])t his 
piece and let the m\irdei‘ers i>ass. A crowd was 
gathei’ing outlie Wharf, and shouts of ‘Stop the 
I’ogues ! ’ were heard from Baleigh’s Walk and 
Water Lane. Blood joined in shouting, ‘ Stop 
the rogues!’ until the men in chase of him came 
streaming from the bridge. ‘ Stop him ! ’ shouted 
Beckman. ‘ Wlio ! the clergyman?’ asked the 
crowd in wonder. ‘Stop him!’ cried the Captain 
fiercely. Blood, now near his horses, turned on 
his pursuer, and discharged a pistol in his face. 
It missed; and Beckman had the parson by his 
throat. A fight for life took place. The Crown 
of England tumbled in the mire, and many of the 
gems fell out. The pearl was afterwards picked 
up by a sti’eet-sweeper ; the diamofid by an 
apprentice-boy. Some of the stones were never 
found. When Blood was overpowered, he yielded 
to the fate of war. Throwing off his clerical voice 
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'cind aspect with his gown, he talked with reck- 
less and amusing devilry of his luck. ‘It was 
a gallant deed,' he cried, ‘ although it failed : it 
was to gain a crown!' He was conducted as a 
prisoner to the Tower. 

Parrot was taken by a serving-man ; for Parrot 
was no bravo of the Colonel's stamp. The Globe 
was found upon him, not much injured by his 
fliglit. The Balias ruby had fallen out; but on 
his clothes being searched, the stone was found. 
This rogue was also brought into the Tower. 

Tom H\ant, alarmed by the young fellow 
running back alone, and fearing that the game 
was up, got ready for his flight; and when the 
Filer came up breatliless, with the news of Blood 
and Parrot having been surprised, with the jewels 
■on their persons. Hunt leaped to his horse, and 
telling his chum to shift for liimself, turned off 
into a maze of small and narrow streets. In one 
■of these narrow streets Hunt rode against a pole, 
swerved, lost his footing, and upset a cart. A 
-cobbler, coining from his shop to help the carter, 
recognised the rider. ‘This is Tom Hunt,' he 
•cried, ‘who was concerned in the attack on the 
Duke of Ormonde; let us seize him!' Hunt 
•<leclared he was not Hunt ; the cobbler swore he 
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knew Hm ; and, a constable coming up, they car- 
ried him to the house of Justice Smith. Smith, 
a local Shallow, was on the point of letting him 
go free, when news came in of the attempt upon 
the Crown, and Smith, alanned by such a story, 
sent his prisoner back into the Tower. 
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KING AND COLONEL. 

An ignorant world supposed that Colonel Blood 
would ride, in no long time, from his prison- 
lodgings in the Tower to Tyhum tree. That 
ignorant world was much amazed one day to 
hear that Blood was sent for to White Hall ; that 
the Lieutenant had conveyed him in a barge to 
the royal stairs ; that Blood was even then in 
private audience with the King! 

‘ The man need not despair,’ said Ormonde to 
Sir Eobert Southwell, who was with him when he 
heard this news ; ‘ for surely no King would wish 
to see a malefactor, but with intention to pardon 
him,’ Blood felt the same and put on his most reck- 
less aira ‘ This rogue will not be hung,’ the pages 
whispered, with a knowing laugh. These pages 
could have told how many great ones in the closet 
were supposed to be the Colonel’s friends. Some 
of these pages shared a popular suspicion that 
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those great ones in the closet had employed him 
in this plot to cany off the Crown. 

The reason given by Charles for sending to 
•the Tower for Colonel Blood was curiosity to see 
the boldest I’ogue in sill his kingdom, and to 
question liim about his course of crime. Had that 
been all, lus curiosity would certainly have been 
repaid, for in his course of questioning he learned 
with no surprise, that his Irish visitor had once 
been nearly sending shots into the King himself 
Charles first inquired of Colonel Blood about 
the Duke of Ormonde. Was he principal in 
that affair ? Blood answered with a swagger, 
that he w.as. Who were bis associates in the 
deed ? He would not tell. He ‘ would never 
betray a friend’s life, nor ever deny a guilt in 
defence of his own.’ What motive had he for 
attempting murder on the Duke ? Motive I Why, 
his Grace had seized his land; had driven him 
from his country ; had arrested many of his com- 
rades, and had put them to a shameful death. 
The Duke had hung his comrades ; he, and many 
of his sect, had bound themselves by oath to hang 
the Duke. That was his motive, 

Charles came nearer home. He was aware, 
from the reports of WUliam Leving, alias Leonard 
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Williams, one of hLs shrewdest spies, that Colonel 
Blood had been concerned with John Atkinson 
the Stockinger, Captain Joannes otherwise 
known as Mene Tekel, Captain Lockyer, and 
some others, in attempts upon his life. These 
sectaries — Brownists, Anabaptists, Quakers — had 
been sworn of a conspiracy known as one of the 
himdred Risings in the North. A meeting , of the 
sectaries had been held at the Rose and Crown, 
near tlie Tower, at which, as Leving told the 
Secretary of State, the conspirators had formed a 
plan for shooting the King, the Duke of York, 
the traitor Monk, and the Lord Chancellor Hyde. 
They were to hire some houses near the Palace, 
and some other houses near the Tower ; from 
which they could watch the gates and gardens, 
and their marksmen pick these personages off with 
carbines fired from window, door, and roof On 
Leving’s information, Atkinson had been arrested, 
lodged in the Tower, and ‘ squeezed ; ’ the rest 
had not been taken ; and though Arlington went 
do'wn to question Atkinson in the Tower, he 
learned no more from him than Leving had already 
told him in his first reports. Would Colonel Blood 
inform his Majesty about that plot ? 

Without a moment’s pause, the prisoner an- 
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swered. He was one of several reckless persons 
who had sworn to kill the King. Once, at least, 
lie had been near success. He noticed that his 
Majesty, who was fond of swimming, used to go 
up the Thames to bathe at Chelsea Reach. Now 
Chelsea Reach was then a lonely place, witli aits 
and osier banks, in which the tame swans built 
their nests. Blood souglit a in which lie 

could lie among the reeds unseen; he took his 
^.•avbine, charged witli shot ; and, nestling out of 
sight, lay down, until the King was in the water, 
under fire. But Majesty was stronger than him- 
self. He could not raise his piece ; his heart 
misgave him ; nay, he could not fire upon the 
King. So great an awe came over him, that ho 
repented of his sin, renounced his purpose, and 
persuaded his associates to renounce it also. 

Flattery like Blood s was never lost on Charles, 
who knew what desperate actions had adorned the 
Colonel’s life. One of these desperate actions, but 
few weeks old, had made as great a talk as even 
his attempt on Ormonde’s life. 

Among the sectaries named by Atkinson when 
lie was ‘squeezed,’ as being in London on the 
northern business, was Colonel John Mason, a 
Yorkshire gentleman of high repute. This Mason 
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was arrested and committed to the Tower, in 
which he lay three months, and then was sent 
to York with a corporal’s guard. To keep this 
Colonel Mason under watchful eyes, both on the 
road, and after he should come to York, a sham 
arrest was made of William Leving, alias Leonard 
WUliams, who was to be sent up north with him. 
A common order was drawn out for Corporal 
Darcy and six troopers to convey Mason and 
Leving to York Castle, and a common warrant 
was directed to the keeper of that Castle to 
receive these prisoners, and to hold them safe. 
The trick was so well done, that Mason never 
dreamt of his companion on the journey being a 
spy. Near Darrington, in Yorkshire, in a narrow 
iane, the squad was fired upon by mounted men, 
who called on them to stay and yield their pri- 
soner. Corporal Darcy wheeled about, and gave 
these gentry shot for shot. The troops were seven 
to six, with all the country at their back. But 
the assailants knew their trade, and one by one 
the troopers fell Darcy got a slash across his 
hand and head. A second fell and lost his horse. 
In half an hour, the fight was over. Five of the 
squad were wounded, three had lost their horses, 
and the Corporal was compelled to yield. Leving, 
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recognising two of the rescuers as Colonel Blood ami 
Captain Lockyer, fled into the town, and raised a 
cry for help. A gentleman who rode up while the- 
fight was on, got kUlcd. I’he attacking party 
rode away with Colonel Mason in their train ; and 
though their names Avore instantly reported by 
Leving to the tSecntaiy of State, not one of them-, 
was taken for this triple crime of i*escue, murder,, 
and resistance to the King. 

In answer to the i{uestion Avhat he thought oT 
his position, Blood declai'ed that he Avas in the 
poAver of justice ; that he Avas Avell aware hoA\' 
much he had deserved his fate ; that he was read \’ 
for the AAWst, and felt no terror on his oavu 
account. His fears Avere for the King ! Soim^ 
scores of men, as reckless as himself, had bound 
each other by an oatli to kill all persons avIio 
shoidd bring the least among them to a violent 
end. This oath exposed his Majesty and all his 
councillors to daily dread of an assassin’s shot. 
One only w'ay, he said, was left to save the King. 
His Majesty miist pardon and employ the nobler 
sort. To pardon some was to oblige the rest. His^ 
Majesty had learned what kind of men they were ; 
and Blood could answer that his friends would 
be as daring for the crown in .times to come as 
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they had been against the crown in times gone 

by- 

This Irish view of the affair was taken by the 
King, and Arlington was told that Parrot, Blood, 
and Hunt must be discharged from their impri- 
sonment in the Tower. Men heard the news with 
wonder and alarm. Wliat could it mean ? But 
they were yet more puzzled when they heard that 
Charles was bent on granting Blood a pardon 
under the Great Seal. A pardon was more diffi- 
cult to grant than a discharge. Tlie rogue had 
such a list of crimes — rebellion, murder, treason, 
theft, abduction, burglary, assassination ! Nor 
could Charles, in either law or decency, forgive 
the Irish ruffian for his enterprise against the 
Irish Duke, unless his Grace consented to forego 
his remedy at law. His Grace was not inclined 
to pardon his intending murderer, even to please 
a Secretary of State. Blood wrote a letter to the 
Duke, expressing sorrow for his guilty acts ; an 
insincere and formal note, which hardened Or- 
monde’s heart still more. But Charles entreated 
him to yield. He sent Lord Arlin gton to ask 
his Grace, in his Majesty’s name, to overlook his 
wrongs and pardon Colonel Blood, whose death 
the King was anxious to prevent, for reasons 
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which the Secretary was commanded to tell liis 
Grace in. private. ‘ If his Majesty/ said Ormonde^ 
‘ can forgive him the stealing of his crown, 
I can as easily forgive him the attempt upon 
my life.’ Arlington was going into his reasons. 
Ormonde stopped him : ‘ Since it is his Majesty’s 
pleasure, that is reason sufficient for me. Your 
Lordship may therefore spam the rest.’ 

The Irish Colonel left the Tower, and took up 
his abode at court. Five hundred pounds a-ycar 
were given to him — no man knew why. He 
almost lived in the royal apai^tments, and was 
<laUy at the tables of official people. Evelyn 
met him at the Treasurer’s, in company with the 
Comte de Grammoiit, and some foreign noblemen ; 
he wrote him down a spy, and spoke of his ‘false 
countenance,’ but described him as ‘dangerously 
insinuating.’ Blood was great with Lady Castle- 
maine, and those who came to court in search of 
either place or pay soon fotmd that this Irish 
bravo had more power to help than many Earls 
and Dukes. 

For years, the Irish Colonel was a figure in 
the court of Charles; conspicuous for the mys- 
tery of his many crimes, and for the darker- 
mystery of lus forgiveness by the King. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BYE-HOUSE PLOT. 

In tte falling years of Charles the Second's reign, 
the public loathing of his vices broke into many 
plots and risings ; notably into two conspiracies, 
unlike in aims and means, but which the artifice 
of Jeffreys jmnbled into one affair, now known 
to us in plays and novels as the Rye-House Plot. 

One of these movements was a scheme got up 
by statesmen, royal bastards, and political philoso- 
phers, to overthrow the government by a popular 
rising, to dethrone and drive away the King, and 
found a commonwealth, more or less Utopian, on 
the Thames. The second of these movements was a 
scheme got up by Roundheads, Levellers, and 
Anabaptists, to destroy the reigning house, to lop 
off Achan root and branch, and introduce a king- 
dom of the saints. One band of plotters hoped to 
achieve their ends in open fight, as Cromwell had 
achieved his ends ; the second by a private crime. 
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as Ravaillac liad achieved his ends. These two 
conspiracies w^ere connected, through the weak and 
fussy Thomas, Lord Howaixl of Escrick, by a very 
slender thread. 

Those who were seeking to upset the Govern- 
ment by force, were men of birth and mark, with 
popular names and vast estates — a duke, an ca: l, 
three barons, younger sons of peers, with gen- 
tlemen who lived with them on equal terms ; 
while those who were seeking to slay the King 
were men of mean condition — maltsters, cobblei’s, 
stable-keepers, glaziers, and itinerant preachers. 
Of the first were James, Duke of Monmo\ith, 
eldest of the many bastards owned by Charles ; 
Arthur, Earl of Essex, son of that gallant Cajiel 
who had died for Charles the First ; Charles, Lord 
Gerard of Brandon ; Thomas, Lord Howard of 
Escrick, infamous grtindson of the infamous Lady 
Suffolk ; William, Lord Russell ; Forde, Lord 
Grey of Werke, whose passion for his wife’s beau- 
tiful sister was a leading scandal of the reign ; 
Algernon Sydney, son of Henry, Earl of Leicester, 
and that Lady Dorothy who had lived so long in 
the Martin tower with the Wizard Earl; John 
Hampden, grandson of the famous patriot ; Major 
John Wildman ;v!honsst Jack Trenchard,’ who 
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Avas afterwards King William’s Secretary of State. 
Of the second were Richard Rumbold, maltster ; 
Richard Goodenough, nnder-sheriff ; William 
Hone, carpenter ; Captain Thomas Walcott ; 
Josiah Keeling, vintner ; Stephen Lobb, an Inde- 
pendent minister ; James Burton, cheesemonger ; 
Thomas Green, a tavern-keeper, 

Monmouth, a son of Charles by Lucy Walters, 
had been treated with such rare distinction by his 
father, that the youth conceived some hope of 
rising to the throne. He wore that royal purple 
which was worn by princes of the blood. He 
woi’e his hat where every one except the royal 
princes stood uncovered. As the Duke of York 
declined in public favour Monmouth rose. Though 
light of heart and slack of brain, he had some, 
showy qualities which take aU eyes. His face 
was handsome and his figure fine. A pleasant 
voice, an open manner, won all careless hearts. 
Unlike the members of his house, his faith 
was thought to be very sound ; and in the 
wars abroad he gave such proofs of personal 
courage, as endeared him to a turbulent and 
warlike race. A story was invented for him 
which might help him to his father’s crown. The 
youthful swain of Lucy Walters was reported to 
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have been her husband. Evidence of a private 
marriage was supposed to be concealed in a certain 
black box. That box was in the palace, in a secret 
place, and hidden out of policy ; but truth was 
truth, and right was right ; and when the truth 
was known, and right was done, the Duke of 
Monmouth, it was added, would be called the 
Prince <jf Wales. 

Aimoyed by Monmouth’s folly, Charles not 
only told his son that there had been no marriage, 
and that no such papers were concealed in any 
black box, but drove him from his presence, and 
forbade his servants to have any intercourse with 
his Grace. Halifax, the Trimmer, was supposed 
to be the King’s adviser, and his Grace was^ very 
bitter with the Earl. One Sunday noon, as 
Halifax was coming ficom St. Martin’s Church, 
at Charing Cross, the Duke accosted him. ‘I 
hear, my Lord, that I am much obliged to your 
lordship for this late advice to his Majesty not 
to suffer his servants to correspond -vnth me.’ 
Halifax was silent, and the ycrtmg man added : — 
‘ The advice was needless for yourself, for I have 
no desire to hold any conversation with your 
lordship.’ Halifax said he was not boxmd to tell 
his Grace what happened in the Council, and he 
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should not tell him whether he had given the 
King advice or not. ‘This is not the place,’ 
said Monmouth, with a foolish heat ; ‘ hut I will 
find a better opportunity to discourse more freely 
on this subject.’ Galled with insult, Halifax 
answered no less fiercely, ‘ When and where your 
Grace shall please.’ 

The Bang, who heard of this encounter near his 
palace gates, convened a Council, forced Lord 
Halifax to report his conversation with the Duke, 
■and caused an Order in Council to he published, 
warning every one in office to forego all corre- 
spondence with his Grace. From that hour Mon- 
mouth was regarded by the discontented people 
■as a patriot ; and wiser men than he was wont 
to live with, caught the fancy that the bastard 
son of Charles might make a better king than 
■James. 

‘ The Duke of Monmouth and the Duke of 
York are all the same to me,’ said Sydney. 
Howard of Escrick urged that a prince with a 
defective title was the prince for them ; since 
.such a man, aware of his defects, must shape his 
policy for the public good, in order to maintain 
himself in power. Howard of Escrick introduced 
the Duke to -Sydney, by a trick. He knew 
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that Sydney tlioiight but poorly of the Duke s 
abilities, and that Monmouth feared the gi'eat re- 
publican’s unbending pride. He smoothed the 
way to personal intercourse, by telling Sydney that 
the Duke jiroposed to come and dine with him 
alone, whetr they might talk in ease and privacy 
of public business ; and by telling Moumouth that 
Sydney wished to see him very inuch, but that his 
age and temper would not suffer him to come and 
court liis Grace. Hampden, Essex, Russell, and 
a train of high-boni Whigs, were all engaged 
in plans for a general rising, when an incident 
occurred which brought them into brief and fatal 
junction with a plot, from all the purposes of 
which such men as Russell, Grey, and Sydney, 
would have turned with anger and disgust. 

While these great peers and sons of peers were 
arming in the shires, and passing round the signals 
for a common start, three men, whose names 
were hardly known, except in taverns and con- 
venticles — an Irish trooper, a Scottish preacher, 
and an English barrister — were whispering to 
each other in a chamber of the Middle Temple 
of a plan for lopping off the King and Duke of 
York. Rumsey, the Irish officer, was a tavern 
hero, with a broken fortune and a tarnished name. 
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No one knew exactly how he lived ; and some 
suspected that his means were drawn from quar- 
ters which he could not safely own. Ferguson, 
the Scottish preacher, had lost his church, liis 
pulpit, and himself. West, the English lawyer, 
was a professing atheist ; a clever and loquacious 
fool, who chattered night and day of ‘lopping 
off’ the royal house. The three men were sup- 
posed to know each other well, and each had 
reason to believe his neighbour was a cheat. 
But West and Bumsey, though a vain man and 
a bad man, were examples of manly virtue when 
compared against the Scot. Ferguson, the Judas 
of OTU* greatest satke, has a chance of living, in 
immortal shame, so long as Dryden’s verse is 
read : 

‘ Judas, that pays the treason-writer’s foe, 

Judas, that well deserves his namesake’s tree ! ’ 

Ferguson preached the word, and haunted taverns, 
and kept a school, and wrote lampoons, and sold 
his soul to every party; to the government, to 
the sectaries, to the Duke of Monmouth, to the 
ideal republicans, to the great Whig lords. He 
played the spy on all ; received the wages of his 
shame from alL In this affair the rogue was 
nearly matched ; for West and Rumsey were 
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I'esolved to have an equal share in the jxrice of 
blood. 

These I’ascals sent for Richard Rurahold, once 
an officer in Cromwell’s corps, and still a strict 
republican in soffi. Ilumbold was an Ironside of 
the hardest gi'it; a fellow who had foxight Ins 
hvmdrcd fights. To him liad fallen the risk of 
mounting guard before the scaffold at White 
Hall When Monk beti'ayed the Commonwealth, 
Rumhold turned from soldiering and became a 
farmer, maltster, and the like ; a brave .man, 
staunch in his opinions, full of veteran fire, and 
ready to flame out on stich a court and king ! 

They told this Ironside, that the time was 
come, that an uprising would take place at 
once, that many of the lords were arming day 
and night ; but they expressed some doubts, as 
friends of a free commonwealth, whether these 
great lords were going the nearest way. It woffid 
be better, they declared, to ‘lop’ the King and 
Duke of York. The tiling was easy, if a place 
were found. The royal brothers were at New- 
market ; in a week they would return to London ; 
riding by the great North road. A dozen horse- 
men only would he with them. What, then, 
could prevent a band of resolute men from setting 
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on the royal guard, and ridding England of that 
<5ursed brood ? The men were ready. Rumscy 
would take the post of danger, and an Irish 
friend of his, Tom Walcot, wo\ild direct the 
enterprise. West told how he had broken ground 
among the city folk, where Robert Keeling, tavern- 
keeper, and Richard Goodenough, imder-sheriff, 
were engaged to raise a band. At all times 
swift to risk his life for what he called the Good 
Old Cause, the Ironside Colonel told them he 
was willing to assist with house and horse. He 
understood the business as an open fight, and 
not a cowardly attack on rmarmed men; a levy- 
ing of such war upon the Crown as he had spent 
his youth in making, not a base attempt upon 
two royal lives. Rumsey and West were not 
disposed to clear up any of his doubts. They 
wanted him, and cared but little how he recon- 
ciled his conscience to the plot. 

Rumbold held a farm — ^the Rye-House farm — 
two miles from Hoddesden, on the road which 
Charles and James must pass ; a lonely farm, with 
wall and hedge, well screened fi’om sight by scrub 
and trees. Close by there grew a copse, in which 
a troop of horse might easily lurk tmseen. That 
farm, that copse, the Colonel placed at their dis- 
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posal as a camp. Their plans were soon laid down. 
Hone, Keeling, Green, and Goodenougli were t<» 
raise tlieir bands ; Kumsey and Walcotwei'e to lead 
the charge. One party Avas to occupy Kye House, n. 
second party was to hold the copse ; and when the 
royal troop rode up, a carter stationed near the 
ftirni — a bold and trusty fellow — should obstruct 
the road. IVo or three comrades, placed behind a 
AVJxU, shoidd fire. The guard, no doubt, would rein 
and wheel, and then the horsemen in the copse 
could dash upon the scene, dispeisc the guard, 
and free their countiy from an odious yoke. 

West ran about the city taverns, from the Dol- 
phin in Bartholomew Lane, to the Salutation in 
Lombard Street, where Bumboid met him with 
Hone tlie carpenter. Keeling the vintner. Good- 
enough the under-sheriff, and some more, who 
tossed off mAigs of ale, and drank confusion to- 
the kings and gods. Wliig lords were seen with 
West and Goodenough. Howard of Escrick 
drank with them, and praised then* wine, and 
hiccupped that their plan of lopping was the 
only way. But Howard of Escrick was as false- 
a rogue as either Keeling, Ferguson, or West. 

A fire which happened to break out among the- 
stables is supposed to ^^ave saved the King andi 
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Duke, by causing them to leave NeAvmarket eight 
•or ten days before the appointed time. But 
Charles was too well served by spies to be in 
Ignorance of aU these plots, and when the time 
was come for him to strike the liberal party, 
he arrested Keeling, West, and Rumsey, and on 
their confession swept a host of noble, and a few 
Ignoble, prisoners to the Tower. 

‘ I shall fall a sacrifice,’ said Russell to his 
•chaplain Johnson. Johnson, a man of mark, had 
recently produced his Life of Julian the Apostate. 
Russell was sad but staunch ; ‘ Arbitrary govern- 
ment cannot be set \ip in Engand,’ he declared, 
without wading through my blood.’ A messenger 
from the Council waited at his gate ; but no one 
stood behind his house, and he could easily have 
fled from London. Lady Russell went about to 
.speak with friends, who told her if my lord left 
town, his flight would be I’egarded as a proof 
•of guilt. The wife had hardly reached her house 
before a messenger came to summon Russell to the 
palace, where the King was sitting with the lorda 

‘ No one suspects your lordship of designs 
against my person,’ said the King to Russell ; ‘ but 
we have evidence — ^good evidence — of your designs 
against my government.’ 
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Russell was not bound to criminate himself ; 
and Charles committed him to close imprisonment. 
* I am sworn against/ said Russell to his servant^ 
Taunton ; ‘ they will have my life.’ His servant 
hoped they would not have the power to do so. 

‘ Yes/ he sighed ; ‘ the devil is loose.’ And so 
that noble citizen passed into the Tower, 
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CHAPTER XVL 

MURDER ! 

At an early hour on Friday morning, July 13, 1683, 
the royal barge was darting down the Thames. 
Within it sat the King and Duke of York, two 
gentlemen of broken health who were not usually 
awake at seven o’clock. The barge dropped 
down the river, shot the bridge, and swept to 
shore at the Queen’s Stairs. Landing on the 
Wharf, these royal brothers passed into the Tower, 
and went direct to the Lieutenant’s house. Their 
trusty knave. Sir John Robinson, was gone ; a not 
less trusty knave, Tom Cheek, who called himself 
Captain Cheek, was reigning in his stead. The 
King and Duke remained some time with Cheek ; 
no one knew why — but Cheek gave out that 
they were come to see some guns. 

A stir was visible in the Tower, to which a 
host of prisoners had been lately swept to keep 
Lord Russell company — Arthur, Earl of Essex ; 
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Charles, Lord Gerard, eldest son of the Earl of 
Macclesfield ; John Booth, eldest son of Lord 
Delanxere; Algernon Sydney, son of the Earl 
of Leicester; Major Wildman; ‘Honest’ Jack 
Trenchard ; Aaron Smitli. Essex and Gerard were 
in lodgings near each other ; Essex in the house of 
Major Hawley, Gentleman Porter of the Tower ; 
and Gerard in the wai’der’s house next door. 
Both houses looked \ipon the Green. The work 
of death was just hegun, mul none could tell, ex- 
cept his Majesty, whose turn might come the next. 

His Majesty, who laughed at most things, chose 
to jeer at this ‘ Protestiint Plot,’ as a comedy in 
which beggars were concerned for property, atheists 
for religion, bastards for succession ; but the royal 
mood was far from jocular ; jmd the misti'esses 
mid cynics who attended him could see that under 
his affected lightness he was burning with desire 
to have these great Whig lords, and sons of great 
Wliig lords, destroyed without an hour’s delay. 
His instruments were ready. Howard of Escrick, 
captured in a chimney, was conveyed to court, 
where he was housed near Rumseyin the palace of 
White Hall. These wretches were the King’s chief 
witnesses : the peer against his brother peers and 
their associates in the Rising scheme ; the officer 
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agamst the dyers, carpenters, and tapsters in 
the Eye-House Plot. These prisoners must be 
quickly tried and hurried to their doom; for 
if .amazement should have time to cool, no 
jury could be trusted to convict on such poor 
proof as Government could bring. Hone and 
Walcot had been tried the day before — tried at 
the Old Bailey — and condemned to deatL A 
scent of blood was in the air ; and Jeffreys had 
displayed such parts as marked him in the mind 
of Charles for quick promotion to the bench. The 
King and Duke were bound to strike, and strike 
at once. 

The King had scarcely entered the Lieu- 
tenant’s house before a guard drew up at EusseU’s 
door; the prisoner c^e into the open air; and 
after waiting for a- little while, was marched away 
to Newgate ; where he was to spend the last 
few days of his illustrious life on earth. Was 
this removal of Lord Eussell from the Tower an 
explanation of the royal visit? 

The King and Duke were sauntering to their 
barge, attended by Tom Cheek, when cries of 
‘ Murder t murder ! ’ rose above the wall. Tom 
Check ran back; but Charles and James went 
their way. This cry of murder came from 
VOL. IV. M 
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Major HaAvley’s servant-maid, and from the room 
then occupied hy tlie Earl of Essex and liis 
serving-man. 

Essex had only been in custody three days. 
On his arrival at the Tower on Tuesday night, 
he slept in Captain Check’s apartments. On the 
following day, by orders from the Court, he was 
removed to Major Hawley’s house, which stood 
next door, between the Lieutenant’s lodgings and 
the Beauchamp tower. He had the first room 
on the left hand, as you enter from the stairs ; a 
part of the lodgings which had once been Lady 
Jane Grey’s. A closet occupied one comer; and 
a window looked upon the Green. Two warders 
were assigned to him as keepers — Nathaniel 
Munday and Thomas Eussell; one to stand at 
his chamber-door, if not within his room; the 
second at the stair-foot, with orders to prevent 
intruders sneaking with the Earl, except in 
the presence of Captain Cheek. A serving-man. 
Paid Bomeny, was allowed to be with him. 
Wednesday and Thursday passed. The Tower 
was filled with bustle; messengers were coming 
every hour; and tragic passions were exciting 
every one ; yet neither Captain Cheek nor Major 
Hawley had his ndi^ce drawn to the Earl of Essex. 
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'Clarendon, his brother-in-law, came to see liiin. 
Panli his servant, sent a footman to his house 
for things — for food and wine, for change of 
■clothes, for razor, brush, and soap. These things 
were brought into the Gentleman Porter’s house. 
Lord Essex had his food prepared and carried up 
to him by servants, who were free to come and 
go, according to the geiieral rules obseiwed when 
prisoners were not ordered into close arrest. 
When Clarendon left the Earl on Thursday night 
ho was a little grave, but well in health, and firm 
in spirit. Nothing suggested to Lord Clarendon 
the mood, the means, the motive, for an act of 
self-destruction. 

Yet on Friday morning, as the King and 
Duke of York were leaving the Lieutenant’s house 
to gain their barge, two boys, who happened to 
be staring at Lord Gerard’s lodgings, saw a hand 
put out of the adjoining window and a razor flung 
upon the Green. These boys, whose name was 
Edwards, living in Mark Lane, were on their 
* way to school at eight o’clock, when some one told 
them that his Majesty and the Duke of York were 
;at the Tower. They ran to see the sight; and 
when the King and Duke were gone, they loitered 
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on the Green to see Lord Gerard’s lodgings, and 
were standing near his window when the razor 
was flung out. Going up to look at it, they saw 
the steel was red and wet with blood ; hut just 
us they were bending over it, a girl came running 
out of Hawley’s house, crying ‘ Murder ! murder ! ’ 
snatched the razor and ran back with it. A crowd 
of people gathered round the door ; and those who 
were inside told those ■without, that the Earl of 
Essex had cut his throat with a razor in his closet, 
and that the bloody instrument was fotmd, where 
he had dropped it, on the closet floor. This was 
the story told by those within the house ; and in 
this version of material points the Government 
persisted to the end, in face of every difiiculty 
raised by the attested facts. 

The Earl was dead, whoever killed him. His 
throat was cut across from ear to ear ; and cut in 
such a way as almost to behead him. Both 
the jugular veins were slashed; the windpipe 
and the gullet were cut through ; the blade had 
stnrek into the spinal column. It was curious 
that a razor could have done the deed ! A razor, 
notched and dripping, lay on the chamber floor, 
some three feet from the bed. The corpse was 
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lying in the closet, lying on the face, an elbow 
near the fe,ce, and both the legs extending 
through the door into the room. 

A coroner’s jury met next day. Paul the 
serving-man, Russell the warder, two surgeons, 
Sherwood and Andrews, gave their evidence. 
Muuday, whose duty it had been to keep the 
door, if not to stand within the chamber, was not 
called, and neither Cheek nor Hawley ventured to 
appear. Edward Famham, ‘coroner of our lord 
the king,’ convened a dozen good and trusty, 
persons, living, as was usual in such cases, in the 
liberties of the Tower. 

Paul was the first examined. He had served 
liis lordship three or four years. When his lord 
first went to Hawley’s house, which was on 
Wednesday morning, he desired him to procure 
a penknife to pare his nails. His lord was dainty 
with his nails, and often pared them with a 
knife. Paul wrote a note by the footman to his 
lordship’s steward, asking him to send a knife 
with the linen, meat, and wine ; but the steward 
answered that he had no penknife by him, but 
he would purchase one and send it to the Tower. 

‘ Where is the knife ? ’ his lord asked ; to which 
the witness answered, it would come next day. 
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On Thursday morning he received a message* 
from his lordship, through the warder Russell, 
asking if the knife were come? He went into 
the room, and told his lord the penknife had 
not come. ‘ Give me one of the razors,’ said his 
lordship ; ‘ that will do as well.’ He gave him 
one, with wliich he pared his nails. This witness 
left the room, and talked outside the door with 
Russell, after which he went down-stairs imtil the 
footman came with a basket of provisions, a 
penknife, and a note of thi'ee or four lines from 
the steward. Going into his lordship’s room, he 
found it empty ; trying the closet door, he found 
that shut. Supposing that his lord would soon 
come out, he went down-stairs again, and chatted 
with the keeper ten or fifteen minutes. Going 
back into the room, and finding it still empty, 
he tapped three tunes at the clgset door, and 
cried, ‘ My lord ! ’ On hearing no reply, he lifted 
up the arras, and, on peeping tlirough the chinks,, 
he saw some stains of blood and' part of an open 
razor on the ground. He called for help to Rus- 
sell, who pushed the closet dom' open, and found 
the Earl lying dead, without his wig, and with 
the razor by his sida 

Paul Bomeny was young in such afiairs, and 

V 
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in his haste to tell the story he was primed 
to tell, he made his lordship kill himself on 
Thursday, not on Friday; one of those cardinal 
mistakes which upset loads of what might other- 
wise look like proofs. Famham, ‘coroner for our 
lord the king,’ perceived the blunder, and before 
the text was printed, he supplied the proper date. 

Bussell was examined next. He swore that 
on Friday morning, the 13th of July, at eight 
or nine o’clock, he was in Major Hawley’s house, 
and heard JiOrd Essex call to his man, first for 
a knife and afterwards for a razor, to pare his 
nails. Paul carried him a razor, and he heard 
his lordship walking up and down *1110 room, 
scraping his nails with a razor, tiU his lordship 
shut the outward door. Paul went down-stairs, 
and waited fifteen minutes, after which he 
passed into the chamber, peeped through a chink, 
and seeing his lordship on the floor, cried out 
for help, ‘ My lord has fallen down sick ! ’ He, 
Bussell, went into the room, and opening the closet 
door,' of which the key was in the lock outside, he 
found my lord in his blood, the razor by his 
side. 

These stories could not both be true. Not 
only , were the conversations of Lord Essex with 
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his servant sworn for different days of the week, 
hut nearly aU the primary facts to which they 
testified were incompatible with each other. 
Paul swore that when he peeped through the 
chink he saw the razor and the blood, while Russell 
made him cry, ‘ My lord has fallen down sick ! ’ 
Paul represented Russell as forcing the closet 
door, while Russell declared that the door had 
not been locked. 

Sherwood and Andrews testified that his lord- 
ship’s throat was cut from ear to e^, that his 
arteries were parted, that the vertebrae of his 
neck were injured by the blade. 

Famham, the Tower Coroner, and his jury 
from the Tower Liberties, fotmd that the Earl of 
Essex had fallen by liis own mahee ; and on Mon- 
day morning Government was ready with ‘An 
Account how the Earl of Essex killed himself in 
the Tower of London, the 13th of July, 1683, as 
it appears by the Coroner’s Inquest.’ This was 
followed by a scandalous sheet, entitled ‘Great 
News from the Tower ;’ in which Essex was held 
up as an ‘ example to all that love their private 
interests before that of the public ; that love only 
their King but as it is subservient to some private 
design ; that make it their business, uiider the 
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<icloak of reKgion, to destroy kings and bring to 
utter ruin the best of governments.’ 

Was the Earl of Essex murdered by his keeper 
•while the King and Duke of York were waiting in 
t;he Lieutenant’s house ? 

Much evidence has. been taken on the subject, 
and the case has never yet been cleared on either 
side. One Lawrence Braddon, a fanatic in the 
cause of justice, spent some years in' gathering 
evidence. He found the little schoolboys who 
.saw the razor flung upon the Green. He 
proved their story by another witness, one Jane 
Loadman, who was also in the Tower that day, 
.and saw a hand cast out the razor from Major 
Hawley’s house. Some slight but curious links of 
proof were added by his sleepless care. A more 
important piece of evidence, if it could be trusted, 
was that of John Lloyd, a soldier, who had been 
•on duty .in front of Hawley’s house. His orders 
were to suffer no one to go in except with Major 
Hawley and the warder Russell, who was stationed 
.at the door. At half-past eight o’clock, he said, 
two strangers came to Hawley’s door, knocked 
tsoftly, and were admitted by the warder. After- 
wards he heard a scuffle in the room above, and 
-then a cry was raised, ‘ My lord is dead ! ’ 
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Braddon was sent to the Marshalsea, but held 
on stoutly to his story, Lloyd was sent to New- 
gate, where he soon gave way so far as to admit 
that, whether his tale was true or false, he should 
have kept it to himself. The Earl’s family were 
divided in opinion, and his prudent kinsmen 
thought it best to close the record with a doubt. 

Paul, the serving-man, was pensioned by the- 
King and Duke of York. 
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CHAPTEK XVIL 

A PATBIOT. 

Of the dozen prisoners lodged by Captain Cheek 
in ^he Tower, the first in fame, in service, and in 
character, was Sydney; a Patriot whose name is 
linked for ever with the history of our freedom 
both in speech and thought. 

A line of artists, from the days of Poland down 
to those of Meadley, have presented Sydney to 
the world in fancy dress; in toga, cloak, and 
sandals, like an ancient sage. His wisdom is the 
Grecian wisdom ; his valour is the Roman valour. 
In his noble pride, and yet more noble virtue, 
they discern a pagan hero ; and they paint his 
pride and virtue as of antique rather than of 
modem type. That love of country which was 
Sydney’s passion, they derive from classic sources,, 
and describe in classic verse. Yet nothing in 
the Patriot’s life and writing justifies this pic- 
ture. Sydney was no Roman stoic, in a modem 
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guise. His genius was a Gothic genius, and 
liis love of country was an English love. His 
liighest aim on earth was that of living a faithful 
Christian life. 

On both his fother’s and his mother’s side he 
came of an illustrious race. His father, Robei-t, 
Earl of Leicester, was a grandson of Elizabeth’s 
friend. Sir Henry Sydney, who, as Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, won such love as English ruler 
in that country rarely wins ; and left his name, as 
none but Sydney ever left a name, to ten gene- 
rations of Irish boys and girls. That father’s 
uncle was Sir Philip Sydney ; and his aunt that 
Mary, Countess of Pembroke, who, in Jonson’s 
language, was ‘the subject of all verse.’ Earl 
Robext was a wise and learned man, who read 
and wrote with equal range, and spoke the 
French, Italian, and Castilian tongues, as natives 
speak them. Sydney’s mother was the Lady 
Dorothy Percy, daughter of the Wizard Earl. 
His name of Algernon was a Percy name, then 
borne by Lady Dorothy’s brother, Algernon, tenth 
Earl of Noithumberland. Sydhey’s brother. Lord 
Lisle, was so accomplished, both in arts and arms, 
that he was held to fiave revived the glories of 
that Philip Sydney whose illustrious names he 
V 
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bore. Nor was bis sister. Lady Dorothy, less 
renowned in verse than Mary Sydney had been. 
She was Waller’s muse, and, in the guise of Sac- 
charissa, holds a lasting place among the dames 
whom English poets have loved and sung. 

Trained as became the heir of so much fame, 
he read, he thought, he travelled, he conversed 
with men, and laid up stores of observation for his 
future use. At twenty he had seen the world ; 
having lived in Paris, Rome, Rensberg, London ; 
talked with Richelieu, Urban, Christiern, Charles; 
and studied with his closest zeal the history of 
his country’s progress from the Saxon times. At 
twenty, when the Earl his father was appointed 
to succeed the Earl of Strafford as Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Sydney was a man in stature 
and in wisdom. In the field, no soldier bore a 
stouter heart; and when he joined the patriotic 
army under Manchester, the Fighting Earl at 
once appointed him to command a troop of horse. 
In seven weeks he fought his way from a com- 
pany to a regiment, from the rank of captain to 
the rank of colonel. Char^g at Marston Moor 
he fell to the ground, disarmed by many wotmds, 
and would have either bled to death or fallen 
into the enemy’s power, had not a trooper, fired 
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by his heroic temper, dashed from the line, driven 
off his foes, and home him to the rear. ‘Yonr 
name, brave fellow?’ gasped the wounded man. 
‘ Excuse me, sir,’ the trooper said ; ‘ I have not 
done this thing for ». reward.’ He rode away into 
the fight, and Sydney never learned to whom he 
owed his life that day. 

He fought with Faiifax, and he fought with 
Ci'omwell. On his banner he inscribed the motto : 

‘Sanctus Amor Patriao dat Animum.’ 

This holy love of country was a fire that never 
ceased to burn. He knew no doubt, he felt no 
fear ; yet he regretted in his heart of hearts 
that English blood was shed by English hands. 
He helped to crush the King, but would 
not sit upon the bench that sentenced him to 
death. Like Blake he turned his face abroad, 
and in the Council of State he worked with 
Vane to find the ships and guns which gave 
to Blake the means of meeting and defeating 
Tromp. With . beating pulse and glowing eyes 
he watched that sailor’s high career. With noble 
pride he wrote of victories which he helped to 
win : ‘ All the states, kirfgs, and potentates of 
Emrope, most respectfully, not to say submis- 
sively, sought our friendship ; and Borne was 
V ‘ ' 
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TOore afraid of Blake and his fleet than they 
had been of the great King of Sweden, when he 
was ready to invade Italy with a hundred thou- 
sand men.’ 

Yet Sydney was not dazed by military fame. 
He stood for law when law was overthrown by 
Cromwell, just as stoutly as he stood for law 
when it was overthrown by Charles. To him a 
general had no more right to govern wrong than 
kings. He broke with Cromwell when the victor 
of Naseby showed that he was aiming at’a power 
beyond the law ; and CromweU, ere he ventured 
to disperse the House of Commons by his mus- 
keteers, was forced to drive him from the 
;Speaker’s side. 

While Cromwell reigned, the Patriot either 
lived abroad or in retirement; mostly at the 
Hague, where he conversed with He Witt; and 
at Penshurst, where he studied Milton and the 
Bible. When the fall of Richard Cromwell set 
him free, he took his place in JParliament,* he 
argued for a Commonwealth, he voted for cut- 
ting down the army, and he went ambassador to 
the Swedes and Danes. The Restoration struck 
him to the heart ; for he had never dreamt that 
such a land as his could sink into the arms of 
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such a man as Cliarles. But Sydneys are not 
bom in every bouse ; the masses of mankind are- 
swayed by trifles ; and heroic virtue must not 
hope for allies on the village green. Monk 
offered him rewards, which he repelled Avith scom.. 
‘ Rewards of iniquity !’ he called them. He re- 
mained abroad. ‘ Where Vane, Lambert, Hazel- 
rigg, cannot live in safety, I cannot live at aU,” 
he said to those who wished him to come back. 
Vane, Lambert, Hazeliigg, Avere all then lying- 
in the Tower. He lived in Denmark ; he livecP 
in Germany ; he lived in Italy ; but he never- 
faltered in his love for England — that great 
country, ‘ which,’ he Avrote, ‘ if it jvero preserved 
in liberty and virtue, would truly be the most 
glorious in the world.’ Eor seventeen years lie- 
lived an exile’s life ; and only when his father- 
Avas expiring could a license for him to return be 
got from Charles. Worn down with noble cares,, 
he felt himself, at sixty years, an ageing man, and 
from his failing, health and ripening wisdom was 
inclined to change his brilliant sword for a move- 
brUliant pen. His fighting days were past. lit 
his abode in Jermyn Street he gathered books, 
and set his mind oii adding one more treatise- 
to the Literature of Freedom and the Free. 
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He wrote to Penn about his colony, and drew 
Tip forms of government for the city of Fraternal 
Love. He talked with all the liberal leaders, who 
resorted to his house as that of an unerring sage. 
Essex and Russell were his friends. The Duke of 
Monmouth waited on him ; and that wretch whom 
Evelyn calls ‘a monster of a man,’ Howard of 
Escrick, got admission to his house. Wilde Syd- 
ney was discussing forms of government as a. 
branch of science, Howard of Escrick was en- 
tangling him in plots, which he was but too 
wdlrng afterwards to betray. 

Sydney was dining at his house in Jennyn 
Street, at one o’clock, when writs for his arrest 
were brought to him ; and ere he rose from table, 
Lloyd, an officer from the palace, came to search 
his house. Lloyd took some papers from his 
desk, aiid from an open tnmk, and putting these 
papers into a pdlow-case, told him to seal them 
up ; but Sydney, who remembered a.recent case 
in which a man had sealed a bag, not knowing 
what was in it, and the contents had been after- 
wards produced against him, was too wary to be 
caught. Lloyd sealed the bag with his own seal, 
and took it with ’ him ; saying it should not be 
opened save in Sydney’s presence. But the 

, VOL. IV. N 
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writer, thougli he pressed for it most warmly, was 
to see that bag no more. 

Carried to' the palace, where the Council was 
in waiting for him, Sydney was asked a score of 
questions, all of which he answered briefly ; saying 
if they had any charge against him he must clear 
himself in the proper place, but he could not obligf 
tliem with the proof they sought. No charge 
was made against him, for liis bag was not yet 
searched ; but Jenkins, Secretary of State, com- 
mitted him to the Tower, (flrcck was to keep 
him safe, not close; but Cheek knew better what 
his master wanted from him than the Secretary 
of State ; {xnd Sydney was in close confinement 
from the first. Next day his goods in Jermyn 
Street were seized, as were all monies and securi- 
ties in his banker’s hands. His linen and his hose 
were taken, so that days elapsed before he could 
obtain a change of clothes. No friend was stilfered 
to appi’oach his cell. No servant save a warder- 
of the Tower had access to him, till Joseph Du- 
casse, his French attendant, got Lord Halifax, his 
kinsman, to procure an order from the Secretary 
of State for him to wait upon his lord. All these- 
indignities were heaped upon him in the hope that, 
such a Roman spirit would disdain to live. 
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Not many hours elapsed before some members 
of the Council were in Sydney’s cell, with question 
and cross-question,- out and dry; but they re- 
turned no -wiser than they came; for neither 
Jeffreys, who had charge of the legal points, nor 
Jenkins, who had charge of the public policy, 
could make much capital of the papers seized and 
sealed by Lloyd, and other evidence against the 
j)risoner there was none. 

These papers were of moment, not the less ; 
for they contained the chapters of a book, which, 
in its reach of thought and force of style, has 
very few equals in the English tongue. 

In the year 1680 (the year in which the pant- 
ing of pamphlets and newspapers was declared to 
be illegal; in which Kdng Charles refused to re- 
ceive petitions for assembling Parliament ; in 
which ‘the Exclusion Bill was introduced ;) a little 
work was issued from the press called Patriarcha : 
or the Natural Power of Kings. It is a ciuious 
little work, and looks in modem eyes like one of 
those fossil shells of unkno-wn date which children 
find in rocks that have been rent by force. The 
-writer was Sir Robert Filmer, one of thoge Royal- 
ists of the Civil War whose notions of the kingly 
power went far beyond those of the King himself. 
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In Filmer’s eyes Liberty was the Original Sin. 
His object in the Patriarcha was to rescue 
princes from an odious doctrine held, he said, by 
Levellers, Jesuits, democrats, and blasphemers — 
that the common herd of men has any right to 
judge anointed kings. 

His principles were few, yet covered all his 
ground ; (1.) Tlie King, he said, was first a father, 
and his subjects were his children. God had made 
him mtister, and his offspring could not take from 
him an order and precedence given by God. The 
right to rule ctune dowir from sire to son, in na- 
txrral series; each succeeding to the other by divine, 
unalterable mle. As Adam governed, kings now 
govern. Adam left his power to patriarchs ; 
patriarclis left their power to judges ; judges 
left their power to kings. All I'ights of govern- 
ment are derived from Adam — from the father 
of our race ; and if the firat man were alive, and 
dying, he would have one heir, and only one, who 
could succeed him in his place as lord and king. 
(2.) It is, lie said, against the rule of nature for 
the people either to govern or to choose their 
governors. Adam owed none of his power to 
Cain and Seth. All those who talk of natural 
freedom are at fau^t. Aristotle gives the lie 
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to Plato. Saurez and Bellarmine are sophists. 
Saurez pretends that Adam had an economical not 
a political sway among his sons, and only while 
these sons were not yet free. But when were 
Adam’s sons made free ? Bellarmine contradicts 
Saurez, even as Aristotle contradicts Plato, and 
these modem Jesuits count for no more than an- 
cient Greeks. The only rights men have are those 
which they can exercise against each other. In a 
council, a majority may compel the rest, because a 
council is a human institute, and those who sit in 
it derive their j)ower from man. But kings derive 
their light from nature, and to trench upon these 
rights is mutiny in the sight of God. (3.) Law 
itself, he said, does not infringe upon the natural 
and paternal power of kings. Boyal right is older 
than public law. Adam was before the covenant. 
The Kings of Judah and Israel were not bound 
by law. It is an open question whether laws 
were made to bridle tyrants ; but a king, though 
bound to cany out the laws, is not himself bound 
by the laws. He is the head of all. He may not 
be resisted, even when he is wrong. No man can 
judge a King. Should he command his subject 
to commit a crime, that subject must obey. It is 
a sin to pause. A subject must not ask if what 
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he is told to do is just. The gudt, if guilt there 
be, will lie upon his master’s head. The matter 
must be left to God. 

This book was not the idle product of a 
ilreamer’s brain. Tt wns a great political fact. 
The King accepted it. The Duke of York swore 
by it. A party strong at coixrt, and stronger stiU 
at Oxford, laid it oti their tables as a new-found 
gospel. All the stickler for prerogative adopted 
Filmer’s inference, even when they could not, out 
of shame, adopt his fiicts. Since Gauden wrote 
the spurious Icon BasiUkon, no book had stirred 
so deep and Avide a circle in the Church. 

With what delight an athlete of the intellec- 
tual strength of Sydney would put forth his arm 
against such slavish nonsense, no one need be 
told. Poor books have often called up great re- 
joinders, such as Milton’s Defence,of the People of 
England, and Locke’s great Essay on Toleration ; 
and with these magnificent compositions Sydney’s 
Discourses concerning Government have every 
claim to rank. 

Sydney makes short work of Filmer’s theories. 
He shows that Adam was no king, and never 
ruled by kingly power. He shows that patri- 
archs and judges were not kings ; and that pa- 
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Tental power is not akin to royal power. The firat 
king ever mentioned, Nimrod, was a tyrant ; and 
a government by kings was given to Israel as a 
punishment for their sins. If kings derive from 
Adam, and if only eldest sons succeed, no prince 
on earth has any right to reign. But where, in 
Scripture, is the rule laid down in favour of 
the eldest son? The power of Adam fell to a 
younger son ; the power of Noah fell to a 
younger son. If any principle of succession 
oould be drawn froin Scripture, it was hostile to 
the eldest son. Abraham was not a first-born 
son ; Isaac was not a first-born son ; Jacob was not 
a first-born son ; Judah was not a first-bom son. 
Nor is the rule of primogeniture to be found in 
later times. Moses was not an eldest son ; David 
w^as not an eldest son ; Solomon was not an eldest 
son. Neither is the rule observed in other mon- 
^irchies. No English prince derives his blood from 
these Jewish kings, nor has the practice of this 
country been to respect the line of descent from 
sire to son. The doctrine broached by Eilmer, 
and accepted by the Oxford Tories, made usurpers 
of a dozen English kings. By swift and pitiless 
logic Sydney swept these cobwebs from his path, 
and then Imd down, in clear, imperishable words. 
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the true philosophy of states, ‘ Man is naturally 
free,’ he writes ; ‘ he cannot justly he deprived of 
his liberty without a cause , and does not resign 
it, or any part of it, unless it be in consideration 
of some greater good,’ To these gi'cat doctrines 
he was constant first and last ; but not content 
with citing, as most writers do, examples from the 
histories of Israel, Greece, and Italy, he stnxck a 
new and yet more popxxlar vein. He turned to 
our own Saxon fathers. He recalled the Gothic 
principles of freedom, and supported English 
rights by reference to the rights of Danes and 
Swiss, Our liberties were older than our laws. 
For Magna Charta did not make us free ; it only 
cited and confirmed our ancient rights. Kings, 
have no power except what they derive from law, 
and when they break the laws by which they live, 
all citizens have the duty to recall them to the 
Adolated rule. 

All these great doctrines sound so true — hay, 
trite — to us, that we can only guess how dif- 
ferently they sounded in the reign of Charles, on 
finding that for putting them on paper the illus- 
trious Patriot lost his head. 
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THE GOOD OLD CAUSE. 

While Charles and James were carrjdng to 
White Hall the tale of Essex’s sudden death, a 
messenger from Captain Cheek was riding with 
the news to Newgate, where Sir Francis Pem- 
berton was sitting down to try Lord Russell foi- 
his life. Jeffi’eys made good use of this ghastly 
news ; for while Howard of Escrick was in the 
witness-box, shuffling and trifling with the truth, 
he whispered in that miscreant’s .ear that his 
accomplice in the Tower had cut his throat !• 
Lord Howard fainted in the box. His coloui* 
fled ; his tongue refused its office. ‘ Raise your 
voice, my lord,’ said Pemberton from the bench. 
But Howard liad no voice to raise. ‘ We cannot 
hear,’ the jury cried. But Howard only stared 
and reeled beneath the blow; his haggard look 
gave evidence of his guUt, beyond such proofs 
as Jeffreys had to show. King Charles was well 
aware how much he owed that day to this surprise. 
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‘The j\iry could not have condemned my lord/ 
the Duchess of Portsmouth afterwards told Lady 
Pussell, ‘if my Lord Essex had not died as he did.’ 
By four o’clock the scene was closed — that scene 
in which Bachel Bussell acted as lier husband’s 
clerk — and Charles supped pleasantly tha,t night ; 
aware that Bussell was condemned, that Essex 
was a corpse. The palace gates were shut ; the 
jiark was closed ; a double guard was placed at 
(.^'haring Cross ; but in the royal chambers feasts 
were spread, for George of Denmark was in Lon- 
don, courting Princess Ann ; and junketings were 
heard at court the very night before a batch of 
Bye-House plotters were to die. Bussell was 
slain the following day ; like Baleigh, for the 
Grood Old Cause. 

* Four months elapsed ere Charles was ready to 
go on ; for more than one of liis prisoners sued the 
judges, got his Habeas Corpus, and was suffered to 
go out on baU. Hampden was one of these ; and 
when he left the Tower he sent to Sydney’s cell to 
ask if he might come and see him. Sydney begged 
him not to come. He knew that he was marked 
for death ; his portion in the Civil War had been 
too great for Charles to pardon ; and he would 
not drag a yovmger man, of famous quality, into 
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liis circle. Jeffreys, now become tlio leading agent 
for the Crowrf, was constantly about, and Cheek 
would certainly have sent him news of Hampden's 
visit to his friend. Jack Trenchard got his liberty 
on bail ; but notliing to their piu'pose could be 
got from '‘honest Jack.’ Sir Leolin Jenkins, Se- 
cretary of State, Sir Robert Sawyer, Attorney- 
General, and Sir Heneage Finch, Solicitor-General, 
came to question Sydney in the Tower, but the 
great Patriot’s tone soon told them they had come 
in vain. They read a list of questions which 
they were to ask him. ‘Pardon me,’ he an- 
swered; ‘ere I speak to such things you must 
let me see the charge and ray accuser’s.’ When 
they pressed liim further he was silent. ‘You 
seem to want evidence,’ in effect he said, ‘and 
come to draw it from my own mouth ; you will 
not gain it from me.’ Then they turned elsewhere. 
A lawyer, Aaron Smith, who had been sent to 
Scotland by the great Whig lords, was lying in a 
ccU near Sydney; and the Government offered 
him a free discharge, if only he would give such 
evidence as would compromise his neighbour’s life. 
The lawyer would not swear a lie. ‘I cannot tell 
you anything,’ he answered, ‘that would touch one 
hair of Sydney’s head.’ 
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No evidence being at hand, yet Sydney’s deatlt- 
being necessary to the King and Duke of York, no' 
course was left save that of a judicial murder ; and 
a murder by the forms of law I'equired some radical 
changes on the hench. Pemberton could not be 
trusted. He was not a popirlar jxidge ; so far as. 
he could strain the law he strained it; but Pem- 
bei’ton was a lawyei’, not a butcher ; and the work 
before the Council needed a more brazen brow and 
a more stony heart than his. The Government 
resolved tlmt Sydney should be brought to trial ; 
not in the Old Bailey, where Bussell and the- 
others hail been tried, but in the Court of KingV 
Bench ; a court in wldch the judges, witnesses, 
and jurors, would be more directly under influence* 
from the Crown. Yet much remained to do ere* 
Sydney eoedd be slain by form of law. The court 
must be completely changed, by raising Holloway 
and Walcot, two obsequious lawyers, to the bench,, 
and putting Jeffi’eys at their head. But little* 
could be done with witnesses, since Smith haiJ 
scorned to buy his liberty by lies. Howard was‘ 
in custody, and Rumsey was prepared to tell them 
all he knew ; but Howard was unworthy of belief,', 
and Bumsey was a stranger to the prisoner. Evi- 
dence might be gained by cross-examination from* 
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the papers seized in Jermyn Street by Lloyd. The 
jnain thing was the jury. Twelve bad men were 
wanted who would yield a verdict under Jeffireys’ 
orders, let the proofs be what they might. To 
find such jurors in the city was not easy; to 
expect them on an ordinary panel was absiu’d. 
They must be sought in slums and dens not 
known to every man, and in this search tlie 
Government must be able to depend on those 
wliom it employed. The first step was to name 
the under-sheriffs, who would have to draw the 
panel. Now the under-sheriffs were appointed by 
the sheriffs ; the sheriffs were appointed by the 
wards. These popular appointments must be set 
.aside, if Sydney was to be destroyed by legal 
forms. The city franchise was attacked. Dash- 
wood and Daniel were appointed sheriffs by the 
King. These nominees of the court appointed 
Kouse and Hargraves as their under-sheriffs; 
wretches who were but too glad to earn their 
wage by any act which Jeffreys might dictate. 
They drew a- jury list as they were told. 

With an unscrupvdous advocate, a venal jury, 
and a slavish bench, the Lord Chief Justice hoped 
to have his way. Yet much would turn on 
the indictment, for the more corrupt a jury is 
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the less it likes to answer a plain question, yea or 
nay. The court should be enflamed, the public 
puzzled, by a world of hints and doubts. A 
rnastei'piece of jurabliiig and confusion was drawn 
up. The prisoner was accused of drawing the 
subject’s love froin his natural prince, of plotting to 
disturb the public peace ; of aiming to stir up war 
against the King, to overturn the Government, to 
deprive the Sovereign of his crown, to put his 
Sacred Majesty to death. All these offences he was 
charged to have committed on the thirtieth day 
of June, in the year 1083, and in the parish of 
St. Gilos-in-the-Flelds. To bring about these 
ends, he was accused of having, there and then, 
in company with other traitors, sent one Aaron 
Smith to Scotland to raise up rebellion in that 
kingdom ; and of jJso having, on the thirtieth 
day of June, in the said parish of St. Giles, com- 
posed a libellous and seditious book, in which he 
traitorously declares that kings are subject to God 
and to the law. 

Not a clause of this indictment could be 
proved. Sydney had not conspired to stir up 
w'ar on the thirtieth of June, in the parish of 
St Giles. He had not sent Aaron Smith to 
Scotland on that d^^e and from that place. He 
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had written no book on the day and in the place 
alleged. It is a rare thing to be able, by decisive 
evidence, to show that every word of an indict- 
ment is manifestly false ; - but Sydney was in 
a position to show as much. He had only to 
call up Captain Cheek, to prove that on the 
thu’tieth day of Jime, so far from plotting, writing, 
and conspiring in St. Giles’s parish, he was then a 
prisoner in the Tower ! 

On Tuesday, November Gth, Cheek came to 
his prison cell, and told him he must go next 
morning early to the Court of King’s Bench. 
‘ To be tried ? ’ ‘ Yes, to be tried.’ ‘ Has a true 

bill been forrnd by the grand jury?’ No grand 
jury. Cheek well knew, had yet been called.' 
‘ How could a man be tried until that jury had 
been called?’ Cheek could not say; he orJy 
knew that he was ordered to produce his prisoner 
in Westminster Hall by irine o’clock. 

Next morning Sydney was conveyed to Palace 
Yard by Captain Cheek. The coirrt was not yet 
ready ; for a bill had not been found ; and Sydney 
was talcen to an inn close by, and kept an hour 
until the jury could be forced to find. A line of 
Household guards was drawn across Palace Yard 
— ^the men in strange, wild habits of the Polish 
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fashion — tlirough which line of troops the Patriot 
was hurried, when the bill was found, with hal- 
berds and the gleaming axe. When he was 
placed before Jeffreys, he said he could not 
plead to that indictn)eut. Here, he was going 
on to say, was a heap of crimes, distinct in 
nature and in law. ‘You must not argue,’ roared 
the Lord Cliief Justice ; ‘ you can only plead. 
Guilty or not guilty ? ’ ‘If Ive will demur, my 
lord,’ observed the obsequious Sawyer, ‘we will 
give him leave.’ But Sydney knew that to demur 
was, in effect, to leave the matter with the court, 
4ind he woidd not demur. He then objected to 
the jury, who were not his peers. Some were 
petty tnuler.s and mechanics ; some were lackeys 
of the Court and servants of the King; but 
Jeffreys overruled his pleas, llefused on eveiy 
side, he made a last appeal. He begged to have 
a copy of the charge, but was again refused. 

A fortnight later he was tried for life. Jeffreys 
sat in the chair of Lord Chief Justice, with the 
judges of his choice upon his right and left. 
Wythins was drunk. A tailor, a cheesemonger, 
three carpenters, and a groom, were in the jury- 
box. . Howard of Escrick told his tale. 'Then 
twelve good witnesses— beginning with the Earl 
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of Anglesey, and ending with one Blake, a draper, 
gave this wretched peer the lie. No second 
witness was produced; but Jeffreys ruled that 
Lloyd might prove his seizure of the papers in 
Jerrayn Street ; and if the authorship were traced 
to Sydney, that these papers might be given in 
evidence. Lloyd was sworn, but what he had to 
say was fatal to the Crown. He proved that in 
the parish of St. James, and on the twenty-sixth of 
June, he had seized the very papers which the 
prisoner was accused of having written in the 
parish of St. GUes, and on the thirtieth of June ! 
The authorship -of these papers was not proved. 
The date of composition was not proved. Pub- 
lication was not proved. Yet Jeffreys told the 
jury they must find a verdict for the Crown ; and 
when the jurors left the court, he followed them, 
on pretence of drinking a horn of sack, into their 
room, and gave them fresh reminders of their 
duty to the King. In half an hour the carpen- 
ters had come to terms with the cheesemonger 
and tailor, and the twelve bad men returned a 
verdict for the Crown. 

Then Cheek stood up ; his prisoner was a 
dead man now; the headsman turned his axa 

But Sydney never blanched. Not like 'a 

o 
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Roman stoic, but like a Christian martyr, Sydney 
raised his eyes from that ferocious judge and 
that polluted bench ; he raised his eyes to heaven, 
and prayed: — ‘Wliy then, O Lord, sanctify, I 
beseech Thee, those my sufferings unto me ; 
sanctify me through my sufferings; sanctify mo 
through Thy truth ; Thy word is truth ; impute' 
not my blood unto this nation ; impute it not to 
the great city through which I shall be led to 
tlic place of death !’ Jeffreys broke upon this 
prayer with mock concern, pretending that his 
prisoner was distraught in mind. The Patriot 
turned to him and said, ‘ My lord, feel my pulse, 
and see if I am disordered. I bless God, I never 
was in better temper than I am now.’ Captain 
Cheek was ordered to remove him to the Tower. 

In these last days of his imprisonment, Sydney 
wrote a brief apology for his hfe. A fortnight 
later he was taken to Tower HUl and put to 
death, with all the forms of violated law. Among 
his last words were, ‘ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth;’ but he shrank from the parade of priests 
and prayers in his dying hour. He was alone with 
God. ‘ I die,’ he said, ‘ for that Old Cause ;’ and 
so the Patriot passed to his eternal rest. 
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JAMES, DUKE OF MONMOUTH. 

• 

Ferguson was suiFered to escape, and after a little 
time was found at the Hague ; the residence of 
William, Prince of Orange, who had now become 
the hope of every party in the state — save one. 
Tlie Duke of Monmouth followed him. Armstrong 
was also at the Hague ; and soon this knot of 
discontented men were joined by Fordc, Lord 
Grey, a fugitive from the Tower. 

Henry Denham, one of the King’s messengers, 
havijag taken Grey on a royal warrant, brought 
him to the Tower. The gates were shut ; and as 
the keeper’s orders were extremely strict, in 
consequence of the plot, he could not yield 
liis prisoner up to Captain Cheek. Close by 
the gates stood Petty Wales, a nest of sheds 
and taverns, used by soldiers, watermen, and 
keepers of the Tower. To one of these taverns 
Dehham took Lord Grey. Grey could not go 
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to bed in such a place ; and so, to pass the night, 
he called for wine, was free with money, and was 
soon rewarded for his pains by seeing Denham 
flnsh with drmk. The time was summer, and 
the dawn came early; but before the daylight 
came his giuu’d was fast asleep. All night, besides 
the empty ghxsses, Gi’ey revolved the chances 
of escape, lie dared not force the tavern door ; 
for peisous were about, and an attempt would put 
them on their guard. Outside his prison paced 
tlie sentries of the Tower, wlio know he wtis in 
waiting there. His plan was to be calm, to 
seem resigned, to treat his csxpture as a jest, to 
talk of having his freedom in the morning, but to 
keep an eye on eveiy side, and seize such chance 
as fortune threw into his way. 

A gun was fired ; the sun was rising ; and the 
gates swung back. The tipsy messenger awoke, 
and shaking off his stupor, stepped into the street. 
An open place; a sentry at the gates, a second 
sentry on the wall ; a keeper here and there ; 
some watermen of the Tower about ; the situation 
offered him no chances of escape. To run was 
vain; the spot was overlooked and closed on 
every side ; a shot would rouse the district ; in 
a minute half the .^[iberty would be up in hue and 
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cry. He smiled and sauntered through the outer 
gates, disarming all suspicion of the guard by 
gentle -words and ways. He said he was unjustly 
charged ; he gave himself freely up ; he only 
asked to see his old friend Captain Cheek. The 
Captain was not stirring; it was hardly dawn; 
but he would soon be up, and Grey would 
have to be his guest. Crossing the moat, they 
passed below the archway of the Bye-ward tower, 
which happened to be empty at the time, when 
Grey, who knew the place of old, turned suddenly 
to his light into a passage, found the strong doors 
leading to the drawbridge open, passed beyond 
them, and merged upon the Wharf. The sentry 
had no reason to suspect him; in a moment he 
was on the Queen’s Stairs ; a wherry lay alongside ; 
in a second moment he was off. Ere Denham 
missed him, he was gone! 

Grey got away to sea, and so in time to 
Holland, where he found so many of his country- 
men in exile. Charles was so vexed by Grey’s 
escape that he committed Denham to the charge 
of Captain Cheek, and half a year elapsed before 
the tipsy messenger got his freedom from the 
Tower. 

With the design, as it would seem, of giving 
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Ferguson a higher place among the exiles. Govern- 
ment put him in their proclamations in the leading 
rank ; classing him with Monmouth, Grey, and 
Armstrong. The gi*eat reward of 5001. wrs offered 
for his person; wliile but lOOZ. were offered for 
the capture of such men as Rumbold, Goodenough, 
and Wade. 

When James succeeded to his brother’s throne, 
the situation of the leading exile, Monmouth, 
was so greatly changed that any one who told 
him England called him, and would rise, for him, 
and crown him Avith his father’s right, found easy 
access and a willing ear. William of Orange 
was no longer able to receive him ; and a lovely 
woman, who was not his wife, induced him to 
decline an offer which William made him to 
serve in Hungary against the Turks. This wo- 
man, Henrietta, Lady Wentworth, was his good 
and evil genius. She was fond of him with all 
a passionate woman’s fondness, and she exercised 
upon his vain and empty heart the fascinations 
that belong to beauty, youth, and money. She 
was rich in house and land, in high connexion, 
in ancestral fame ; and all these things she gave 
him when she gave herself, her maiden fame, 
her overpowering love. The Duke had left his 
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wife and three young children in their London 
home. At no time true to the fair Scotch lassie 
who had crowned him with a ducal coronet, a fine 
estate, and a legitimate heir, and was the only 
woman who had yet been true to him, he had 
of late years treated her with all but open scorn, 
asserting that his union with her was no mar- 
riage in the eyes of God and man. He was 
imitcd to her as a child; his leave was never 
asked; and though he lived with her, and she 
had given him boys and girls, no less than six 
in all, he could not love her as a man sho\dd love 
his wife. Ho therefore claimed the fi’eedom to 
make love elsewhere. A dozen paramours had 
shared his heart ; and one of these dozen women, 
Nelly Needham, bore him several children; but 
to Lady Wentworth he was constant in a way 
that made the foolish wonder and the knowing 
smile. Her money, like her company, was plea- 
sant to a banished man, whose pension had been 
stopped by James. She had no offspring of her 
own ; and Monmouth paid her the whimsical com- 
pliment of naming after her another woman's 
child. ‘Yet Lady Wentworth was not happy in 
her lot. She wished her lover to be king. Like 
some of those who had no love to lead them wrong. 
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she took the story of his mother’s marriage to be 
true, and felt that if her Duke were on the 
English soil, some evidence of the fact might yet 
be found. Tlie black box should be sought. The 
person who wixs said to have married Charles 
and Lucy was alive ; and though he had denied, 
most solemnly, while diaries was living, tha'. 
the Prince had been united to his love by him, the 
death of Charles and the accession of a Popish 
prince might lead him to sec his duty in another 
light. 

When Ferguson proposed to Monmouth that 
the exiles should return in arms, one party 
making for the Scottish Highlands with Argyle 
as chief, the other making for the west of Eng- 
land, with the Duke as general. Lady Went- 
■worth gave him her support ; and two small ex- 
peditions left the Zuyder Zee and Texel, with the 
Earl and Duke on board. Argyle was first to land ; 
to fight, and fail ; to suffer on the block. Rumbold 
fell with the Highland chief. Monmouth followed 
him ; with Ferguson preaching in his camp, and 
Grey commanding his troop of horse. A broadside, 
hardly fit in matter and in language for a country 
fair, was written by Ferguson, aiid issued in 
the ducal name. The Duke of York was said 
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to be a traitor, a usurper, and a murderer. He 
had set the town on fire ; he had cut the throat of 
Essex ; he had poisoned his brother Charles. He 
wished to make of England a fief of Rome ; the 
English people a tribe of slaves. He was not king. 
The only king was Monmouth, who could prove 
his right of blood. A few days later, pressed by 
Ferguson and Grey, the Duke assumed the rank 
of King, — King James the Second, by the grace 
of God. As king he fought at Sedgemoor, lost 
a battle, fled with Grey, and was arrested by the 
victors in a field. 

The other James the Second sat in grim and 
silent mood until the battle of his crown w'as 
fought and won; but when he heard that Mon- 
mouth was his prisoner, he despatched a mes- 
senger to his London house, that house which 
he had left so long ago, with orders to arrest his 
three young children, James, Earl of Doncaster, 
Lord Henry Scott, and Lady Anne Scott. These 
little ones were taken from their mother, the 
afilicted Duchess, and conveyed by James’s order 
to the Tower. 

Four days after these poor innocents were 
lodged in the Lieutenant’s house, the Duke, their 
father, was brought in. Grey followed him next 
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day. The Duke was much cast down, for he 
had sinned past hope of pardon; and the King, 
his unde, was the last imin living to forget -such 
crimes as his. Lord Grey was calm and. jovial; 
chatting with the easy sparkle of a hero on the 
stage. His sin was not less great, his chance 
of pardon not less faint, yet he was still the same 
frank fellow who had drunk with Denham and 
deceived the sentry on the bridge. He talked 
of liorses, dogs, and guns, and made his pleasant 
jokes about Jack Ketch. Some instinct may have 
told him that his race was not yet run. 

Monmouth’s last chance of life lay in a per- 
sonal interview with James ; aiid when his 
captors came near London, he despatched a mes- 
sage to the King, imploring him to give his 
penitent captive leave to throw himself on the 
ground before him, to confess his faidts, and 
give his Majesty some information of the highest 
moment to his future peace. A second message 
was despatched by Monmouth to the Queen- 
Dowager, who had often acted as his friend in 
liis disputes with Charles. The King, who hoped 
to glean from Monmouth a confession that would 
help him to destroy some other and more pru- 
dent enemies, consei^d to his wisL But studied 
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insults met the captive Duke. He was taken 
to Tom Chi£&nch’s rooms ; his arms were tied with 
cords behind his back ; he was detained until the 
King had dined. When he was brought into the 
presence Monmouth fell upon his knees, crawled 
forward on the ground, and tried tb touch and 
kiss his Majesty’s feet. He wept, he screamed, 
he begged for life. ‘I am your brother’s son; 
and if you take my life, you shed your own blood.’ 
No mercy could be shown to him; for he had 
nothing to confess. ‘He did not behave,’ James 
wrote next morning to the Prince of Orange, ‘ as 
one ought to have expected from one who had 
taken upon him to be king.’ A warrant for his 
death was drawn ; it lay upon the table ; only 
waiting for the royal signature. James instantly 
took up his pen, and signed. 

Arrived at Traitors’ Gate, he was received 
and lodged in the Lieutenant’s house, but did 
not ask to see his boys and girl. Two years 
had passed since he had looked on their young 
faces, and the girl was still so young as hardly 
to recall his figure to her mind. She was. frightened 
at the Tower, and sinking into low and fitful 
moods. The Duke was too much busied with his 
own afi^iirs to mind such weaklings. Could not 
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some one save Mm yet? — ‘I know, my lord,’ he 
cried to Dartmonth, ‘ that you loved my father. 
For his sake, for God’s sake, try if there he room 
for mercy ! ’ It was useless. ‘ Tell the King,’ he 
muttered, ‘ I am willing to heeome a Catholic if 
he wdl hut let me live.’ This offer was sent on 
to James, who only sneered, ‘ It is to save his life, 
and not his soul.’ 

Next day the Duchess sent to say that she 
would like to see her hushand if he would allow 
it. He consented, in the hope that she could save 
his life ; hut when she entered his apartment with 
the Earl of Clarendon, and brought no hope of a. 
reprieve, he turned his face from her, as from a 
stranger to his heart, and spoke about his pardon 
to the Earl. Two bishops, Ken and Turner, passed 
the night Avith him in earnest prayer, and no 'less 
earnest talk. They wished to waken in his heart 
some sense of Ms iniquities, some feeling of re- 
pentance for his conduct towards Ms sovereign 
and his wife. They met with no response. He 
could not see, unless the King should open Ms 
eyes with mercy, that in levying war upon the 
Crown he was doing any wrong. Nor could ho 
see that in abandoning his wife and children for 
a paramour he was gu^ty in the sight of God. He 
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held that Lady Wentworth was a pious woman, 
whose connexion with him had been right and 
good. No argument coidd touch him On these 
points the Bishops dared not give him the bread 
and wine ; and morning dawned, the last he was 
to see on earth, and yet the prisoner was not 
reconciled to God. 

With dawn came Tenison, the Vicar of 
St. Martip’s Church, ^his old acquiiintance ; but 
the Vicar was unable to prevail with him on 
either point. If Tenison fell short of Ken and 
Turner in his theories of non-resistance, he was 
clear that such a rising as the Duke’s was criminal 
in the last degree. He utterly rejected Mon- 
mouth’s pleas in Lady Wentworth’s favoui'. But 
Ills time was thrown away. The Duke declared 
that he had thought it over ; he had prayed for 
guidance in the night; he had not changed, and 
should not change, his mind. In that opinion 
he had lived, in that opinion he would die. 

At nine o’clock the Duchess came to him again, 
accompanied by her children, who were still 
detained as prisoners in the Tower. The Duke 
Avas civil, but as cold as stone. He cared for no 
one in the world, save Lady Wentworth; and 
he called on every one who saw him to convey 
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liis dying love to her. The Duchess wept, and 
fainted at his feet. His children cried. But 
Monmouth was himself unmoved. 

At ten the coach came for him, and he rode 
through files of soldiers to his doom. The pre- 
lates in attendance warned him that he was about 
to die, but not in fitting Ihune of mind ; and when 
the axe was falling, they exclaimed with fervour, 
‘ God accept your repentance ! ’ ‘ God accept your 

imperfect repentance ! ’ ‘ God accept yoru* general 

repentance ! ’ 

His sons remained in prison three months 
longci', and were then released, and sent to 
school. The year was liardly out before a vaiilt 
was opened in a Bedford hamlet, and a place was 
made for Lady Wentworth — the object of a pas- 
sion which had overcome the sense of shame, the 
j^ear of death. Monmouth was buried in the 
church of St. Peter-in-Chains ; the ashes of this 
grandson of Charles the First mouldering near 
the jofrave in which all that was mortal of Eliot 
lay! 
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THE UNJUST JUDGE. 

‘ Hang him ! Hang the villain ! Hang him at 
once !’ 

‘ Hang him only 1 Never ! Hang all those 
who cry ont hang him ! Tis too good for him !' 

‘ Heu ! Ya ! Stone him ! Stab him ! Rend 
him limb from limb!’ 

These shouts go up from Eastcheap, Tower 
Street, Barking Church ; a hiss and roar of mad- 
dened men, repulsed from seizing on their prey. 
Two companies of the City bands, with sabres 
drawn and pieces charged, are marching on the 
Tower; and deep within their lines a coach — a 
lord-mayor’s coach — with one inside not like an 
ordinary prisoner of the State. A common sailor 
he appears to be ; a sailor from the north.; a collier 
all adust with grime and coal. This fellow is the 
strangest hero of a tumult ever known in London 
streets. His clothes are worn to rags ; his face 
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is black with filth. A blotched and drunken visage 
has been rendered stUl more liideous by the shaving 
of his eyebrows. Two ferocious orbs glare fitfully 
on the crowd, who handle clubs and knives, and 
yeU around his coach for blood. 

‘ To hell with liim ! Let him not live to pray 
and die ! Lot him be damned !’ 

Jlc shrieks with mortal fright : ‘ For God’s 
sake, keep tliem off ! F<jr God’s sake, gentlemen, 
keep them oft’!’ 

‘Halt!’ cries the captiiin of the troop. The 
soldiers halt. ‘Form — front — prepare!’ The 
crowds fall back, still yelling like a pack of wolves. 
‘ Tear him to pieces ! Let him be devoured alive ! 
A leg for me ! His heaiti for me ! He’s fleshy — 
Faugh !’ Amidst this roar of tongues and rush of 
feet the coach rolls on ; tlio gate is reached ; the 
mob is pressed aside ; the prisoner is within the 
Tower. 

Surging and swarming round the gates, now 
closed, the maddened people, baffled in their thirst 
for blood, stUl rail against that grimy figure in 
the coach — ‘ Let him not die like a man ! Let him 
be tom to pieces ! Let him not lie in a grave !’ 
And when these fiery passions have been somewhat 
spent, grim humour sej^es on the crowd. ‘ Let’s 
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rend the rogue, and sell him bit by bit ! Ha! ha! 
How much for such a pair of bellowing lungs 1 
We’U • sell his heart to the Pope ! A show, a 
show ! -The rogue would make his money by the 
show!’ Some companies hold the gates and push 
the people back. The coach drives heavily through 
the Bye-ward tower, up Water Lane, and pauses 
by the steps at Traitors’ gate. Above the grimy 
figiure frowns tlie Bloody tower — his future home ; 
but he is so far cowed by yonder mob, that but 
one feeling stirs with his veins, — a sense that he 
is still alive, that in a moment more he will be 
safe — alive and safe, although a prisoner in the 
Bloody tower. 

This grimy wretch, in collier’s sack, with 
shaven eyebrows, blackened face, and writhing 
lips, is George Jeffreys, Lord High Chancellor-^ 
the Unjust Judge ! The date is Tuesday, De- 
cember 12, 1688 ; five years and five days only 
since the morning when, as Lord Chief Justice, 
ho had murdered Sydney by his form of law. 

Great things have just been done in England ; 
things which may change the history of Europe 
and the world. The Catholic King has run away. 
The Prince of Orange has arrived at Windsor 
Castle. A committee is in council at Guildhall. 

VOL. rv. p 
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A band of citizens have surprised the Tower. 
The tyrant’s creature, Colonel Skelton, has been 
driven away, and Lord Lucas made Lieutenant in 
his place. 

Three nights ago -a Saturdiiy night — -his 
Catholic Majesty sent to Jcftreys’ liouse in Duke 
Street, bidding him bring the Seiils, and all the 
Avrits which had been signed for summoning the 
new Parliament. Ills Majesty flmig the Avrits 
into the lii-e ; the Seals into the Tluimes. De- 
ju’ived ol‘]ioAvei‘, the Unjust Judge AA’^alked back to 
Duke Street, AA'hei’e ho met a friend. ‘What are 
the heads of William’s Declaration?’ asked this 
friend. ‘ My head is one of them, no doubt,’ 
said Jeffreys, passing into his house. 

No longer doubting that the King would fly, 
he pAit on a disguise, and, (putting Duke Street 
in the early dusk, he crept to a lodging near the 
river, where .a seiwant hid hun Avhile a skippei-, 
Avho would undertake to cjarry him for a tempt- 
ing purse to some foreign port, was sought. A 
collier from the North was landing coals at Wap- 
ping, and the skipper of this boat agreed to take 
him ofii Last night, in long tarpaulin sack, big 
boots, and worn sou’-wester cap, the Chancellor 
went on board. mate, who guessed his 
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secret, put ashore and gave a hint to some who 
were already on the watch for him. These fellows 
ran to a justice of the peace and begged from him 
a warrant of arrest. This justice iisked them 
what they meant to swear against liim, and on 
hearing that they had no charge to swear he 
bade them go their way. They ran still faster 
to Guildhall, procured a warrant of arrest, tore 
back to Wapping, pushed on boaid the collier, 
searched her hold, and found the bird was flown! 

Too great a rogue to put his tnist in skippers, 
Jeffreys left the collier after dark, and sought a 
lodging in a second craft, where no one knew that 
lie was flying from the land. At dawn he left 
this craft to come on shore for drink, and landing 
at King Edward’s Stairs, he saw an ale-house 
sign — the Red Cow, in Anchor and Hope Alley — 
went in, sat near the window, and ordered a jiot 
of ale. While swallowing bis morning draught, 
he saw a pair of eyes fixed on him from the 
street ; the eyes of an old suitor hi his court, who 
had been so frightened by the scowl and terror 
of the judge’s face that no disguise could cloak 
it from him. Jeffreys saw his victim cross the 
street, come in, and look more narrowly at his face. 
He turned to the wall, and covered his visage 
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with a pewtei’ pot ; but the alarm was given, 
a crowd soon gathered round tlie door, and lend 
debates arose among the mob. ‘A poor man 
havini; his raornin<>- drink,’ said some. The suitor 
stuck t<-> liis text ; lie was no other than the 
Unjust Judge. A voice cried out, ‘ To the Lm-d 
Mayor! To the Lord Mayor!’ 'They put him in a 
coach, and with a hundred stoppages they boro 
him tow’ards tiie Mansion Ht)nse. 

At twelve o’clock they came before the Lord 
Mayor’s door. Sir John Chapman, lately elected 
to the chair, was sitting dowui to dinner when 
the rabble broke u[)on him. He was horrified 
at seeing a Lord High Chancellor in the hands 
of cobbler’s, sailors, and such scum ; and Avith a 
hundred bow'S and scrapes, he begged Iris lord- 
ship to excuse and jrardon his presumption in 
asking his lordsliip to sit down and dine. Jef- 
freys smiled assent. Sir John began to lead 
the w’ay, when some one cried, ‘ The Lord 
Chancellor is the Lord Mayor’s prisoner, not 
his guest; to harbour him is treason!’ Chap- 
man fainted on the fi^oor, was carried to his 
room, and never left his bed alive. The Lord 
Mayor having swooned, what could they do? ‘ Let 
us take him to art\.4^derman !’ cried some. Stout 
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luiiuls were laid on him, and pressed him towards 
the private staii’s. He begged they would not 
Ibice .liim to the street. He dared not face that 
mol) again. They might, he urged, commit him to 
the Tower without a wamint ; if they doubted 
Avhether that was lawful, he would draw one up 
and sign it ! Then they put liim, with his grimy 
.sack and cap, into a coach, and sending for two 
regiments of tlie City bauds, they led him tlu’ough 
the mutinous crowds, here threatening him with 
whip and cord, there yelling for his limbs and 
entrails, to the Tower. 

Late at night. Lord Lucas gets from the Lords 
ill Council a commitment didy signed. On the 
morrow, Wednesday, Grey, Ossulston, and Chan- 
dos, come to the Tower and question Jeffireys. 
‘ What have yoii done with the Great Seal of 
England?’ — ‘ I delivered it to the King on Satur- 
day, at Mr. Chifinel’s house, no one else being 
present, and have not seen it since.’ 

‘ Have you not sealed the writs for a new Par- 
liament ; and if so, what have you done rvith 
them V — ‘ To the best of my remembrance, all the 
Avrits were sealed and delivered to the King.’ 

‘Have you sealed the patents for the coming 
year?’ — ‘I have sealed the patents for the new 
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slierifts, but cannot charge niy iiicnioiy with tlu- 
partic’alars.’ 

‘ Have you any license to leave the kingdom ? ’ 
— ‘ I have several licenses to go beyond sea, which 
were delivered lo Hir John Friend.’ 

Grey leads the answers over, and demands ih 
they are true i 

‘Yea; they are true,’ the caitiff answers ; ‘on 
my honour as a peer.’ 

Not a. word he says about the King having 
flung the writs for a ni'W Parliament on the 
blazing fire. 

For two or three; days the prisoner falls into dark 
and sullen moods. Lord Lucas treats him well, 
and he is safe from jiopular fury; but the Bloody 
tower is louese)ine to a man who has lived in 
taverns, sat up late of nights, and been a king of 
clubs. No friend comes near him. No one sends 
to him. A mob in Water Lane and on the Whaiff 
yells night and day against him ; and liis sleep is 
broken by a mortal fear that some day they will 
crush his guard, invade his cell, and rend him 
into shreds. On Sunday he is cheered by news 
and presents. James, he hears, has suddenly 
come back to London ; he is actually at Wliite 
Hall ; he dines in public; and a Jesuit says the 
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grace. While he is comforted with tliis good 
news, he also learns that unknown hands have 
.sent .him a keg of oysters — known to be his 
favourite food. ‘I see I have some friend still 
left,’ he says, on taking in this keg. But his 
illusions are short-lived. Next night the King 
retires from London, never to come back, and 
Jeffreys breaks the keg, to find in it a coil of rope, 
prepared with knot and noose ! 

At forty years of age, a prisoner in the Bloody 
tower, this man can look back on a course as 
strange as any of his race has ever run. Ten 
years ago he was an Old Bailey brawler — a, Fins- 
Inuy pettifogger — speaking with a loud and 
brazen voice on five-shilling briefs, and glad to get 
them. He appeared condemned by faults of 
nature and of education to live obscure and die 
unknown ; but he was ready to sell his soul for 
place and pelf, and lived in times when souls like 
his were worth their price. He rose, through trea- 
chery and murder, to the highest seat a man can 
ever reach by law. For his betrayal of the city he 
received his price ; for his sentence on Sydney he 
received his price ; for his action in the Bloody 
Assizes he received his price. From nothing he 
became Recorder, Lord Chief Justice, Lord IJigh 
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Chancellor, Baron Jeffreys of Worn, in the county of 
Salop, President of the Coiu't of High Commission, 
Lord Lieuteiiunt of two English shires, a fugitive 
from justice, and a prisoner in the Towep He 
sold his soul for pelf and place, and now his Evil 
One has come to claim the bond. 

Yet men outside the Towei' are Imsy with 
events ; and days, weeks, months, crawl slowly 
past ; but Jehi cys lies untried Pains rack his 
body ; stoiie and gravel fret him ; he can neither 
eat nor sleep. One solace only he is s^lre of — 
brandy ! — winch he drinks more recklessly than 
ever, though it fires his blood and bums into his 
brain. But Iwandy, which was once his comfoi’t, 
has become his iieed. He cannot live without it, 
and it saps his vital powers, llie guard is strictly 
kept ; yet kegs of brandy get into his room ; and 
visitors Avhose presence may inflame his passioiis, 
come wth a suspicious freedom to the Bloody 
tower. 

One such visitor is John Tutchin, a poor 
poet, whom he tried at Dorchester for speaking 
foolish words, and sentenced to be kept in prison 
for seven years, and to be whipped in every 
market-town in Dorset once a-year; a sentence 
which implied a public scourging every fourteen 
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days ! The savage sentence was not carried 
ont ; for Tutchin sickened, and the Unjust Judge, 
afraid lest he should lose his harvest, sold his 
lamily-.a pardon for a sura which all biit beggared 
them. This bitter enemy of his merciless judge 
breaks on him much as Prynne had come upon 
the sleep of Laud. The prisoner is abashed for 
once. ‘ How are you, sh ? ’ he mutters to the 
poet; ‘I am glad to see you.’ 

Fidl of rage and scorn, the poet answers, ‘ I am 
glad to see your lordship in tliis place.’ 

‘I served my master; I was bound in con- 
science to do so,’ whines the abject prisoner. 

‘ Conscience ! ’ cries his victim ; ‘ wliere was 
your conscience when you that sentence 

on me in Dorchester?’ The reptile crawls and 
fawns. ‘ It was set down in my instructions that 
I was to show no mercy to men like you — men of 
parts and courage. When I came back to court 
I was reprimanded for my leniency.’ Tutchin re- 
tires in pity from the Bloody tower. 

Dean Sharp and Prebendary Scott come down 
to see him and to pray with him. He . will not 
•pray. Given up to eveiy lust, he cannot see what 
hideous stains he leaves on English life. ‘ I have 
.no trouble on my conscience,’ he declares, ‘ except 
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the doiitli of Lady Lisle. I was too merciful to 
her.’ 

Wlicn they re])rove him for his lust of .blood 
and lust of diink, he peevishly replies, ‘ They call 
me ci’ueJ when T served my master, and they call 
me drunken when I take some punch to soothe 
my pain.’ 

Tlie fiery demon does its work. Tn tliree 
months, Jeffreys, who was fat and full of sti’ength 
when brought into the Tower, is like a ghost. 
The Bloody tower is damp and cold. A wintry 
fog lies heavily on the Tliames, when, racked with 
pain, he flies to the keg of bnindy for relief. He 
dares not eat. His strength is gone. No food 
will 2 >Rss his stomach; only stick — hot sack — 
jind brandy will go down. No skill can save him 
for a public death. One day he craves a little 
fish — a stilmon, once his favourite food ; but nature 
will not answer to his call. He droops and faints ; 
his mind gives way ; he gulps more liquor ; and 
his flesh being well-nigh wasted from his bones, 
he drinks more brandy, shivers in his bed, and 
dies. 

A hole is dug near Monmouth’s grave, and 
stealthily, on a Sunday night, in' fear lest angry 
crowds should stop the burial by a sudden inroad, 

^ 's' 
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some of his keepers push him in. But four yeare 
later, by an order from the King, his ashes are 
remaved to Aldermary Church ; and so the noble 
dust ef Anna Boleyn, Thomas Cromwell, Philip 
Howard, and John Eliot, is not polluted by the 
presence of the Unjust Judge. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE SCOTTISH EOKDS. 

The first of those great risings of tlie Scottish 
clans in favour of the uncrowned Stuarts, whicL 
enriched our book <d* baliads with so many pas- 
sionate songs, — the passion higlj and lovely, even 
when the ])olitics were base and foolish, — brought 
a list of prisoners to the Tower. 

The Pi-inee who wore the white cockade, and 
called himself— in France, Chevalier de St. George, 
in Scotland, James the Eightli, was careful to 
abscond the moment there was danger in the 
field. This Knight of St. George was loutish, 
.silent, fond of drink. When some of his High- 
land partisiins proposed to place him in the centre 
of their ranks, to fight for him so long as they 
could wield a blade, and die for him, and with 
him, to the last man, tins Prince of the white 
feather shrank from his brave companions, sent a 
rider to Montrose to^hire a ship, and stealing from 
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his camp at night, attended by the Earl of Mar, 
removed himself and his cockade to France. 

Among the prisoners brought into the Tower 
in coiTsequence of this rising, were the English 
Earl of Derwentwater, the Scottish Earls of Win- 
toun, Nithisdale, and Camwfith, the Scottish 
Viscount Kenmure, and the Scottisli Barons 
Widdrington and Naim. They were received 
into the Lieutenant’s house, in which they dined 
in common, though each prisoner had his private 
room. Wintoun was separated from the rest. 

General Compton was Lieutenant of the Tower ; 
but, since the flight of James the Second, this 
great officer of State was not expected to reside 
in Government house. The post was given te 
some old soldier, like a regiment of Guards, as 
his reward for service ; and the duties fell upon 
either a Deputy-Governor or a Major of the 
Tower. Colonel D’Oyly was the Deputy, and he 
had charge of these seven rebel lords. 

In our political annals there is not a passage 
more dishonouring to the Crown and public justice 
than the trial of these Jacobite lords. Tliey 
rose against the King; they took their chances 
in a desperate game; they lost the throw on 
which they staked ; and it was fair that they 
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should answer with their lives. But Government 
was bound in' justice to pi-occed by proof; to try 
them for their actual crimi;, and not for their 
imputed creed ; to deal with them in open -court, 
and l)y tlie usual i’orms of law; to lay no tra])s 
to catdi confessions whicli might help the CVowu ; 
to give them time lo call in witnesses ; juid, more 
ilian all, to make no ])romisc, either open or 
im])Hcd, affecting the defence, unless they meant 
to keep it. But from a (■ha.ncellor like Cowper 
- high in temiier, fierce in zeal, unscrupulous 
in means — the. Catholic rebels had no mercy 
to ex]H‘ct*; ])ut tlu'y wen-, not allowed a public 
trial, even under such a Chancelloi-, in a propc)- 
eovirt. Instead of being tried they were im- 
peached. Instead of answering to their peers, 
according .to the rules of law, they were com- 
pelled te) plead before a court of knights and 
burgesses, according to the revolutiouaiy code. 
But Catholic lords wei-e then beyond the pale. 
A club of Wliigs, Avho called themselves the 
Roebuck Society, stiirted from the Roebuck 
tavern in Cheapside, with figures of the Pope, 
the Pretender, and some of the Scottish leadem, 
which they burnt at Charing Cross, amidst a 
frantic mob, with officers of the Household troops 
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and genl^lemen of quality looking on from Young- 
man’s Coffee-house, and other taverns, diinking 
healths good Protestants, and damnation 

to all* monks and priests. As members of the 
House of Commons, these good Protestants took 
upon themselves the task of judging and con- 
demning the imprisoned lords. They sentenced 
them unseen, unheard. No evidence of their 
guilt was laid before the House ; no proof of 
their identity^ was given ; mere rumoure of the 
events at Preston were accepted as sudicient 
proof. The terms on which the lords surrendered 
were ignored ; and these proceedings of the House 
of Commons were conducted with such haste as 
made the absence of all legal foms more galling 
and injurious to the lords. But Walpole, sure of 
his majorities, was anxious to inflict a punishment 
that should scare and cow the Highland clans. 

On Monday, January ninth, Lechmere, a 
.sturdy Whig, proposed that Derwentwater, Win- 
toun, Nithisdale, Camwath, Widdrington, Ken- 
mure, and Naim, should be impeached, instead of 
being tried in the usual way of such offenders. 
Walpole’s pack hurrah-ed and voted ; in an hotir 
they were impeached by name before the bar. 
That night the Articles'- of Impeachment were 
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agreed upon and laid before the House of Lords^ 
and messengers despat died to the ])epiity“Go\xT- 
nor of the Tower, eoinmanding Colonel l)’Oyly 
to bring up his prisoners, with the axe "befori'. 
them, borne by Llie GcTitl email- Jail or, to the 
House of Lords nc^vt day. No time was to lx* 
lost. Lord ( nia-iuxllor (\»wj)er, avIio was named 
High Steward fbi* tlie nonce, received the prisoners 
witli a s(;owl. The Karl of I )orwontwatcr and 
tlie Earl ol* Nltlfisdale wt^re marked for deatli ; 
tor tliese great Ctitholie Lords were men of high 
eoniK^xlous, good abilities, and lioundless wealth. 
Lord Derwentwater was a grandson of Charles 
the Second by his comic flanuy' Moll Davis of 
the l)uk(' s theatre* : and from hi^ relation to tlie 
royal house was thought to be a/ dangerous man. 
The Articles wcux road ; and C'owper asked the 
prisoners, one by one, if they had anything to 
say ; and telling them thati if they had any 
favour to recpicst they ou^'ht to ask it them 
They begged for time ; mid what they asked 
for was a fair request.^ A dozen counties 
stretched betAveen them fand their nearest fire- 
side ; deep siioav lay on tl^ ground ; the posts had 
ceased to run ; communic/ation Avith the north AA’as 

I 

stopped ; their witnessed could not be reached in 
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less than three or four weeks. Lord CoAvper 
told them they should liave four days ! It was 
now' Sunday ; they should have a copy of the 
Article's ; they might see their counsel, undei’ 
pro})or regulations, in the Tower; hut on the 
Satur<lay Colonel D’Oyly must rctxun with them, 
attended by his headsman, to the bai‘. 

In mockery of justice, Cowj)er ordered that 
a. summons shoj.ild be sent to any w'itness Avhom 
the rebel lords might w'ish to speak in their de- 
fence ; as also that such witness should be free 
to come and go, under the high protection of that 
House, so long as the trial lasted. D’Oyly was 
then recpxested to remove his prisoners to the 
Tower. 

On Thursday, Wintoun wrote a pelition to 
their Lordships, asking leave to see his counsel 
and for longer time. He was an ignorant man, 
he said, on points of law ; he was restrained, 
from use of books and the advice of friends. 
The peers had pity on him, and the Government 
allowed him, and his fellow-ixi’isonerS, seven days 
more, in which to answer for their lives. 

On Thursday, January the nineteenth. Colonel 
D’Oyly and the axe-bearer brought their prisoners 
up once more, no nearer to the means of a defence 
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than they had been the previous week. Most 
peraons who had seen them in the Tower advised 
that they shoidd net deny their gnilt and put the 
Crown to proof. Tlie King, they had been told, 
w:i,s just ; but be .-.boidd not be vexed by a denial 
of his rights. A. plea of Guilty would ap})ease 
the royal breast. A dutiful subn.ission woidd 
in(;liiie tin; royal lioart to mercy. Thus, the lords, 
with one exception, wei-e induced to yield ; to 
answer witli a plea, of Guilty ; and to trust their 
lives and forUines to ibe Crown. Lord Cowper 
ordered the six lords whr* had pleaded guilty, 
who had thrown tluanselves upon the royal mercy, 
to come u]) for judgment at the, })ar on Thurs- 
day, Februaiy tbe ninth. 

The peer who would not jdead was Wintoun; 
an ingenious man, who had lived abroad, and was 
a master in many crafts. Wintoun put no tnist 
in the boasted clenuMicy of George the Fh’st. 
He felt his ctuise was right, and would not stain 
that cause. A plea of Guilty was a full con- 
fession of his enme, and he was not prepared 
to own that anything he had done was wrong. 
But more than all, he had a file concealed about 
his person, and his window bars, though he 
could v/ork upt)n them only in the dead of night. 
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were yielding to the pressure of that file. He’ 
tlierefore begged their loixlships to excuse him, 
since he was a stranger, ignorant of their method, 
and not ready with his answer ‘yea' or ‘nay.’ 
He asked to have two advocates and two solicitoi’s 
assigned to him, with leave to be attended in his 
cell by one George Heriot, a minister of the 
English Church. 

The peers indulged him in his wishes, on the 
sole condition that the Rev, George Heriot should 
be shut up with him day and night, and never 
leave him while he lodged within the Tower. 
On one point only they were stiff, the point of 
time. On Monday he must answer to the charge. 

On Saturday he begged for more delay; the 
House of Lords rejected his petition; and on 
Monday D’Oyly carried him up to Westminster, 
where he again declared he was not ready, and 
could' not plead. The peers were firm ; and then 
he handed in a parchment scroll, on which his 
plea. Not Guilty, was engrossed. Friday, the six- 
teenth, was appointed for his trial at the bar ; 
appointed and rescinded, and a fresh appoint- 
ment made ; but Wintoun, who was busy with 
his pen all day, and with his file all night, in- 
vented such excuses for delay, that Derwentwater 
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and Keninure were executed long before the 
day was fixed. 

Tri pb'adiijg gR'dty to tlie charge, tlie six 
coinjilaisant lords imagined they liad bouglit 
their lives Iw uhai they could not help regard- 
ing as an act ol* shame. Few ])ersoTis, save the 
niinislers, thought they wouhl be [ait to death 
the House of Lords })elitione<l in tlieir favour: 
and 11 h‘ (*ourt was thronged with ladies of the 
highest rank, who wavlaid George, and ]>egged 
liiiii Mdt to sited tlieif penitent Itlood. The KIn<>‘ 
leplied to the House of Lords that he should 
act according fo his jndgnient of what was host 
for the dignity of his crown and welfare of his 
])eo[>le. In the House of (^ontnions tliere was 
less coinjtassion ; but some knights and burgesses, 
content with having vindiejited rvhat they called 
the great Whig principle of impeachment, were 
inclmed to mercy. Walpole and his Chancellor 
Tvere finn. They must inflict the penalty of death. 
They must adorn the City gates with heads. If 
such rank traitors were to live, they would not 
answer for the public peace and safety of the 
Crown. 

‘ I am moved to indignation,’ Walpole said, 
‘ to see that there are members of this great body 
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HO unworthy, as without a blush to open their 
mouths for rebels and parricides.’ But Walpole 
could, not turn the current of opinion. In the 
House- of Commons he escaped by a majority of 
seven ; but in the House of Lords, where Cowper 
strenuously opposed the motion for reprieve, 
liis government was defeated by a majority of five. 

‘ We must give up one half,’ Sir ltobei*t said; 
and then tlie question rose of which must die. 
Their guilt was equal, their submission equal, 
us regarded George ; but Derwentwater, Nithis- 
dale, and Kenmure, were thought to be stricter 
Catholics than Camwath, Widdrington, and 
Nairn; and those three noblemen were told that 
they must die. On Thursday, February twenty- 
third, Lord Cowper signed the warrants for their 
execution on the following day. 

Next morning Colonel D’Oyly, having' got 
his orders, waited on his prisoners in their rooms. 
To Camwath, Widdrington, and Naim, he brought 
the news of their reprieve. Kenmure and Der- 
wentwater heard that they must die. When 
D’Oyly came to Nithisdale’s room he found it 
empty, Nithisdale was gone! 
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Yes, tliunks ]ils devoted Countess, Nitliisdale 
W'iis gone. The prcvu>u.s night he wjdked through 
lines ol‘ guards and keepiTs, crossed the Green, 
and passed the outer gates unseen ; tlie place, 
the means, the agents of escape being all the work 
of his contriving Avile. 

l/uly Winifred Herbert, daughter of William, 
third Mar(]uis <.if Powis, was a pale and delicate 
girl, with light-blue eyes and auburn curls when 
she was courtetl by the brave Scotch Earl ; but 
she got hardened in the fire of life ; and at the 
age of twenty-six, when Nitliisdale was taken 
prisoner, she Avas equal to any strain. Her race 
was ancient. Catholic, and loyal. One of her 
sisters. Lady Lucy Herbert, was a nun; the abbess 
of a nunnery in Bruges. So far as women may, 
she entered into eveiy plot in favour of the 
exiled prince, who Avas to her not only a de- 
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scendant of oui' ancient kings, but an obedient 
pupil of her spiritual chiefs. Her loyally was 
strong, and her religion made it doubly strong. 

The Countess was at Taircgles, her husband’s 
country seat on the river Nith, with her yotnig 
children, when the news came flying over Solway 
Frith that the invading army of the Scots was 
overthrown at Preston, that the Earl of Nithis- 
(lale was taken prisoner, that the English general 
was a man of stone, and that Nithisdale and 
the captured lords wei'e being escorted to the 
Tower. She lost no time in tears. A Homan 
Catholic, she said, who lived in the border 
country, and was recognised by a powerful party 
as their chief — a man whose family had been 
famous for devotion to the Stuarts — who was the 
sole support of Catholics in those parts against the 
Whigs — ^would have no justice from his neigh- 
bours, and no mercy from his prince. The 
Whigs, a noisy party in Dumfries, would clamour 
for his blood the instant they should hear that he 
was in their power. The Maxwells were a loyal 
race. Old Nithisdale, her husband’s grandsire, 
was detested by the populace for his obstinacy 
in defending his castle of Carlaverock against 
them. What could she expect from his vin- 
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ilictive and victorious foes? A traitor’s death. 
But Tiady Nitliisdale, who could not see tliat 
lighting for her natiii-al prince and holy CJiurch 
was treason, though the men in power would 
say si), lired into ouich and stern resolve that he 
should yet he saved. But how ? The time was 
short; sh(i had (inv friends in Lot. don ; and a 
Jouiau'y to tlu! South was long and hard. For 
snow lay deep in every field, the roads wcrti 
hlockt'd with drift and icc;, and many of the 
]>uhlic. ])osts were stop])ed. Y(d., if the Earl were 
to he saved, she otight to start at once. 

Long used to seeking sti’ength above, she 
knelt and pi’ayed for guidance in her stress of 
mind. Slu' kmnv that in Ilis hands .are all the 
threads of life and death. She prayed that God 
would interpose, not by His general mercy to 
Ilis suffering saints, but by a special and particu- 
lar .act of grace to her. She rose refreshed in 
faith, and feeling that her prayer was answered. 

‘ I confided in the Almighty God,’ she wrote to 
her sister, the Lsuly Abbess, ‘ and trusted Him, 
that lie would not abandon me, even when all 
human succour failed me.’ 

Assured of the Divine assistance, she collected 
from her trunks and cabinets all the papers of 
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importance ; burnt all tliose 'which were on State 
affairs, and put aside all deeds and grants affecting 
hous9 and land. Alone, unseen, she stepped into 
the garden, sought a fitting corner, dug with her 
own hands a hole, put in the deeds and grants, 
pushed })ack the earth, and saw the traces of 
her footsteps covered by the falling snow. She 
then slipped back into the house, and called her 
maid; a stout Welsh girl, named Evans, wlio had 
seiwed her from her teens, and loved her with the 
blind fidelity of a dog. To this girl she told her 
tale, and bade her pack her things, and ask the 
groom to get three horses saddled — for they must 
away that night. The gh'l obeyed, for though 
she was not used to riding, she was in no 
worse a plight than her young mistress, who 
was thought too tender for such exercise. Afraid 
to take the nearest line, through Lancaster 
and Lichfield, as the county palatine was much 
disturbed, they crossed the border-lands to New- 
castle, where they took the coach for York. At 
York the driver paused. The snow was three 
feet deep, his wheels stuck fast, and neither whip 
nor ciy could make his horses move. No post 
from London had arrived, no post was going out 
that night ; in fact, the roads were stopped. But 
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Lady Nitliisdale could not rest in York. Her 
liusbaud’s voice was in her ear, her husband’s 
figure in her eye. Slie knew he was alone, and 
in the Tower. How could she wait and -wait? 
By offers of high pay she got a man to lend ids 
horses, and, attended by her maid and groom, she 
pushed into Yorkshire wolds, and through the 
Midland fens ; a ride of many days through fields 
of snow .-ind ice, in Avhich her horse was somotinios 
struggling to the gii'th in snow, and sometimes all 
hut buried in the drift. 

On roJiching town, where two or three Scot- 
tish ladies of tlio higho.st rank — the Duchess of 
Buccleugh, the Duchess of Montrose — received 
and pitied her, .she Icanicd that Nithisdfilc Wius 
in the Towei-, in Colonel D’Oyly’s house, and 
dying to behold her fiure. She bear’d there was no 
hope. Some others might be spared in answer to 
the public cry for mercy, but the Eai’l was not to 
share that act of grace. The Duchesses would 
not explain why Nitliisdale must be struck, while 
Camwath, Widdrington, and Nairn, were left ; but 
Lady Nitliisdale detected what they tried to hide. 
It was his Church ; she felt assured it was his 
Church. Inspired with yet more daring courage, 
she contrived a plan for his escape. She told her 
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maid, in strictest secresy, wliat she meant to tiy, 
and Evans, though she saw the thing was full 
of peril, entered into all her schemes. 

The first point was to gain admission to the 
Tower ; to see the Earl ; to learn how ho was 
lodged, and who his keepera were. Wali)ole would 
not let her see the Earl, unless, like lleriot in 
Lord Wintoun’s chamber, she was willing to re- 
main locked up with him till his confinement 
closed. This hard condition she refused ; for if 
the keys were turned \ipon her, though she might 
inflame his zeal, she could do nothing to pre- 
serve his life. She tried the keepers, and her 
good red gold, assisted by her comely face, soon 
made an interest for her with those warders and 
their wives. 

When she had won her way, she found the 
Earl, her husband, in a small apartment leading 
from the Council chamber in the Lieutenant’s 
house. Her heart might well have fainted Jis 
she looked around. His window gave on Water 
Lane, the ramparts, and the Wharf. The aperture 
was high and barred. A sentry paced the wall 
in front. The Bye-ward tower stood near; the 
height was sixty feet. No chance, then, of escape 
by dropping into Water Lane! Her only way 
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was tlivougli the do(R', the Council cliarnber, and 
the passages and stairs of D'Oyly's house. But 
here, again, the ohstaclos were great. A warder, 
with his halberd, kept the do(»r ; two sentries 
pa(*(‘d tljo with loaded guns and bayonets 

: a squad of ki'epers held the passages and 
stairs : two (.)tluu* sentries held the ou<er door. 

A fo)*t, ho were}-, is no stronger than its 
weakest side, and Lady Nithisdale was quick to 
.s(‘e and seize tlie weakest pai^ of D'Oyly s fort. 

Mis house, a piisoii in a- [>rison, was so strong, 
that no one dreamt of an escape ; and D’Oyly’s 
s(a‘vants paid hut scant atlenti*)n to the prison 
rules. The keeiUTs' wives and children came and 
went about the place at will. A mob of them 
were standing in the Council chamber when she 
})assed. Here lay a hint, which she imparted 
to her maid, and afterwards to her lord. She 
meant to dress him up in caj) and skirt, to paint 
his face, to wreathe his brow with curls, and pass 
him, as a woman, through the sentries, with their 
loaded guns and bayonets fixed ! The Earl could 
only smile. Where could he find the female skirt 
and cap, if he were willing to adopt so flimsy a 
disguise ? A strapping fellow, with a soldier’s 
walk and bearing, how could he expect to pass 
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the guard in female gear? The Countess told 
him -where and how. She had been makiiii; 
Mentis for him, not only hi St. James’s Square, 
but Drury Lane. One friend was Miss Milton, 
whom she knew through Evans ; a devoted girl, 
who would not fail them in their need ; a seeond 
was a Mrs. Mills, with whom she lodged in 
Drury Lane. Hilton was tall and slim, while 
Mills was tall and stout. A riding-hood for 
Mills would fit the Earl, and could be worn 
by him at dusk without much fear. The Earl 
must pass for Mills. Of course, it was not easy. 
Mills’s hair was red, the Ejirl’s was dark ; theti, 
he must wear a wig. Her eyebrows were but 
faint, the Earl’s wei'e thick and black ; then he 
must paint them out of sight. Her face was 
round and fair, the Earl’s was long and dark, 
with manly beard ; then he must rouge his skin 
and shave his chin. She pulled a head-flress 
from beneath her gown, with sandy locks of 
hair ; a box of chalky paste to smear his flesh ; 
a pot of rouge to touch his cheeks ; a razor 
to remove his manly beard. 

Lord Nithisdale would not listen to such stuff*. 
A soldier, how could he put on such gear ? With 
sword in hand, he might not scruple to attack the 
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guards ; but how coxild he confi'ont them in a 
gown and wig?' She coaxed him to be good, 
and let her have her way fin* once. Ho would 
not promises; but he lot her leave in Ills room 
tin hciid-dros.s an*! tlx* ])ots of paste and paint. 
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ESCAPED. 

Tjie Earl had not yet given uj) lio2)e. He thought 
tlie King must melt, if only a petition could be 
jdaced in his royal hands. The Countess knew 
that they were wasting time ; l^ut then she 
could not cross and worry him with her fears. 
If he would have the paper drawn, she under- 
took that it should reach the King. 

But no one could be got to hand it in ; his 
Majesty having given strict orders that no paper, 
no petition from Lord Nithisdale, should be re- 
ceived. She drove from house to house, but no 
one dared to disobey the King. Her Duchesses 
were kind, and yet they could not give her hope. 
The King was bitter in his heaiii against her 
husband, on account of his religion. George the 
First could see no reason why in a country where 
a Catholic Prince was not allowed to reign, a 
Catholic Earl should be allowed to live. Then 
Lady Nithisdale resolved to see th^ King herself. 
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Arraying herself in black, as if in mourning, 
she desired Miss Hilton, who knew tlie King 
by siglit, to go Avith her to court and see the 
draAving-rooin. A second lady joined them, and 
they got iiitn h . [>n1»He room, betAveeii the King’s 
a])artmont ma.l ihe drawing-room proper, where 
tliey Availod fur his Majesty to come, A dooj- flew 
^>l)('n, and the King ap})eared. "I am the Avretclied 
(\nmtess of N illiisdale,' cried the [)rostrate Avonian 
at his feet - in Fn^ncli. His Majesty recoiled, and 
Avould haA(^ Tiioved aAvay, rejecting the petition in 
lier hand; hut she Avas armed AAutli her immortal 
lov(^, and Avould not let herself be flung aside. 
She caught him hy the shirt, and held him fast, 
Avhile in Ikt eloipient French she poured her 
misery at liis fet^t. He tried to pusli lier back ; he 
strove to loose her gi'ip ; but she Avas strong as 
death, and Avould m»t let him shake her off*. The 
King, noAv frantic in his anger, dragged her along 
the tloor, from the middle room to the drawing- 
room door, Avhere some of his officers seized her by 
the Avaist, unclasped her fingers, and released the 
King; while she, exhausted by her efforts, fell 
back fainting to the ground. 

Nithisdale hoped that good might come to him 
from the House of Lords, in which Lord Pern- 
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broke, who was of his name and kindred, was 
to speak in favour of the prisoner. Again, the 
Countess drove from house to house. The Duke of 
St. Albans promised to present a petition, but he 
failed to keep his word. She got the Duke of 
Montrose to hike his place. She went to the 
Lords’ lobby, with a bevy of her noble friends, and 
]>rayed the peers, as they wont in, to spare her 
lord. Lord Pembroke, tliough he begged that 
Lady Nithisdalo would not come to him, declared 
that he would serve her to his utmost strain. He 
nobly kept liis word. But Lady Nithisdale found 
no comfoi-t for herself in Pembroke’s victory ; for 
one of the peers explained, that what they pressed 
upon the King was nothing but the exercise of 
mercy towards such of the imprisoned lords as 
should deserve his grace. Her lord, she knew, 
would never beg for life ; nor would she have him 
live, unless in honour worthy of her love. 

It now became her to be quick and wary in her 
work. She drove at once to the Tower, and, in a 
gladsome vein, she told the guards and keepers 
that the Lords’ petition in favour of the prisoners 
had beeil passed. No doubt, his Msyesty would 
listen to that prayer, and all would soon be well. 
Supposing that the lords would now be pardoned 
VOL. IV. R 
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and released, the keepera offered her their best 
respects, whicih slie accepted with a feigned de- 
light, made pleasanter to them by gifts and 
thanks. She told her lord the bitter tnith, and 
got his promise that he would be ready to escape 
next iiiglit. No time conhl now be spared. Next 
day was Friday, Avhen the King would answer the 
addrtsss. On iSaturday, such lords as he Avas not 
disposed to spare Avould suffer death. 

Next morning she arranged with Evans all 
the details. In the dusk of CA’^ening Hilton came 
to her in Oi ui y Lane, and Lady Nithisdale told 
her Avhat she meant to do, and asked her help. 
The Countess also spoke to Mills. Both women 
offered to go with her and to do what they Avere 
told. 

They Avein to try a scheme of baffling, persona- 
tion, and disguise. Miss Hilton was to play the 
ptirt of Mrs. Catharine, Mr’s. Mills to play the part 
of Mrs. Betty. They Avould drive, with Evans and 
herself, at dusk of evening, to the Tower. Evans 
would Avait near D’Oyly’s door, but not so near 
as to excite attention from the guard. The 
other wouren should go in and see the Earl. 
Miss Hilton, who was slim, shordd wear two 
riding-hoods ; her oavh and that of Mrs. Mills. 
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She woTild go in as Mrs. Catharine; drop her 
extra clothes, and leave as quickly as she could. 
Mrs. Mills, who was rotund and full, should 
thou 'go in as Mrs. Betty ; Avearing a riding- 
hood to fit the Eai’l. Hilton was to stei) in 
light aud jaunty ; Mills was to inojie in 
drowned in tears, .and Avith a kerchief .at her 
face. Hilton Avas to slip ,aAV.ay unnamed; hut 
Mills, having shrunk in size and changed her 
dress for that in Avhich Hilton entered, was to 
leave as Mrs. Catharine. Everything \\a>uld tuni 
on Lady Nithisdalo being .able to confuse the 
guards and sentries as to Avho had passed, both 
in and out. 

A cab was standing at the door ; the three got 
ill and drove away ; her ladyship talking loud and 
fast, lest either of them should have time to think. 
On coming to the Tower, and entering Colonel 
D’Oyly’s house, they found some girls and women 
in the Council chamber, who had come to see her 
pass ; for many of the keepers’ wives and daughters 
feared, in spite of the report of pardon, that their 
charming lady would not see the Earl alive 
next night. Tlie presence of these women 
filled the room with noise, and helped to turn 
the sentries from their c.areful wiitch. Lady Nith- 
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isflole took in Hilton first, presenting her as 
Mrs. Catharine. Miss Hilton shed the extra- 
clothing to he worn hj IVfrs. Mills; and then 
retired. acco]n[)anied to the staircase hy hcr'lady- 
ship, who said to her aloud, at j)artlng, ‘ Send 
niy maid to me ; T must be dressed at once, or 1 
shall l)e too late with my petition.’ Mrs. Mills 
lame up the .stairs; a. tall, stout woman, groat 
witJi child ; who ludd her kerchief to Ium' eyes, and 
spf'mod to be half dead with grief. The Countess 
called her iVIrs. Hetty. Ju Tjord Nlthi.sdale’s room 
shi' c,ha.nged her clothes, and stayed some time ; 
and then went out with a lightei’ step, and head 
held uj), attended by the Countess, who was say- 
ing to her, ‘Co, my dear Mrs. ('atharine; go in 
all haste, and send my maid ; .she certainly cannot 
r('flect how late it is ; .she forgets that I am to 
present a petition to-night. 1 shall be on thorns 
till she comes !’ The women sobbed with her, and 
oiu! of the sentries, chatting with these women, 
opened the door for Mills to leave. 

Now came the moment of her life : the mo- 
ment of two lives in one. Unless the guards and 
keepers m the outer i-oom were much confused 
about the persons Avho had come and gone ; about 
the slim lady and the stoAit lady, the pert lady 
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and the weeping lady, the lady who had come in 
as Mrs. Betty and and gone out as Mrs. Catharine ; 
all her labour. Avould be lost. How jju' they had 
been puzzled coidd be only learned on trial. It 
was nearly dark, and keepers might come in with 
lights. A candle would unveil them ; they mu,st 
act at once. The Countess, therefore, .shook down 
all her petticoats save one, and tied them round 
her lord. Too ilark to shave, he thrust his chin 
into a muffler ; and his cheeks being painted I’ed, 
bis ringlets twisted I’onnd his brow, bis petticoats 
and hood put on, she raised the latch and hid him 
by the band, as sbe had done the women, but 
with deeper misery of voice exclaiming, ‘ For the 
love of God, my dear Mrs. Betty, run, and bring 
her with you. You know my lodgings, and ii‘ 
ever you -made despatch in your life, do it at 
present. I am almost distracted with this dis- 
appointment.’ The sentries let them pjiss, and 
one of these sentries ran and opened the chambei- 
door. The Countess slipped behind her husba,nd 
in the passage, so that no one looking after them 
could see his manly stride. ‘Make haste, makt; 
haste, and bring my maid !’ she went on crying in 
a piteous tone, until they passed the outer door 
and sentries. Evans, who was waiting for the 
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Earl, now took him by tlie sleove, and led him to 
a house near Drury Lane. 

Tlii;Countcss, fearing to b(i absent for a moment, 
le.st some kei'pei’, entering tlie room, sliould find 
her liusbaiid gone, and raise a. cry befoi’C he passed 
the outer gates, returned in feigned distress, and 
passing to iier liusbrnul’s cliaml)er, shut the door, 
and strode about the room, and made a noise, 
and spoke to liim, and answered for him in amanly 
voice. WIk'u she thougld ho must be clear, she 
rai.sed the latcli, and standing in the door-way, 
so that all could ht^ar, she bade her husband an 
alf(H^tionaie good-night; saying that sometblng 
more than usual must have happened to Evans ; 
that she saw no reme«ly but to go hei'solf; that if 
the Tower were oj)eu, she woidd come again that 
night, wheii she had done ; that anyhow she 
woidd be with him eai'ly in the morning, when 
she hoped to bring good news. While she was 
speaking to the empty I’oom, she drew the latch- 
string thiough the hole, and pulled the door to 
with a snap. ‘ Do not disturb my lord,’ she said, 
in passing, to his servant. ‘ Let the candles wait 
until he calls for them. My lord is at his prayers.’ 

The guards saluted her with sympathy; and 
taking coach, she drove to see the Duchess of 
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Montrose, who heard her tale, and thought her 
misoriuH had driven her mad. The Duchess went 
to co^rt next day, to hear what people said of 
Nithisdale’s escape. At first the King was angry ; 
but he soon began to laugh ; and when the 
comedy of the situation broke upon him, he ex- 
claimed, ‘For a man in my lord’s situation, it 
was the very best thing he coiild have done.’ 

In fhe dress of a servant to the Venetian 
agent, Nithisdale left the country, and the Catholic 
heroine took up her abode in Rome. 
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CAUSE OF THE PRETENDEK. 

The morning after Nitliisdalc’s escape from Colom'l 
D'Cyly’s house, tlie Earl of Derwentwater and Lord 
Kennmre Avere carried from their prason to the hill 
ontsidc the gates, and put to death. Derwent- 
water, as a grandsoiA of King Cliarles, had many 
iViends at court, and Lady Derwentwater moverl 
them all to save her lord ; hut Derwentwater was 
a Pajiist, and the King, who might have pardoned 
him his royal blood, coiild not forget his creed. 

‘ I die a Roman Catholic,’ said this grandson -of 
Moll Davis and King Charles, a moment ere his 
neck was chopped. ‘ I am in perfect charity with 
all the world. I thivnk God for it ! I hope to be 
forgiven the ti'espasses of my youth by the Father 
of infinite mercy, into whose hands I commend 
my souL’ Kenmure had felt so sure of being par- 
doned, he had not provided the usual suit of black 
to die in, and he came upon the scafibld in his 
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gay attire. He would not make a speech : for he 
had nothing more to say. His rising Avas a law- 
ful act, his plea of guilty a mistake. ‘ God bless 
King James !' he cried, and then his head Avas in 
the crimson cloth. 

The pardoned rebels — CamAA'ath, Widdrington. 
and Nairn — Avere suffered to depart. 

Lord Wintoun, left alone in D’Oyly’s charge, 
was watched more closely after Nithisdale’s esca])e. 
Lord Cowpcr could not make him out; he some- 
times thought the Earl aaus mad; but Wintoun, by 
his importunities, put off his trial day by day. Ken- 
mure and DerAventAA’ater had been dead for Aveeks 
before Lord Wintoun was condemned. By this 
time he was ready to escape. His file had cut the 
AA'indow bars ; he got into the open wai'd ; he passed 
the sentries unobseiwed. The Government Avere 
perhaps not sorry that he got aAvay. The thirst 
for blood AA’^as Avholly slaked, and Walpole suav 
that nothing could be gained by further waste of 
life. D’Oyly was not punished by the loss of his 
important post. 

Francis Atteibury, knoAvn as one of that 
pleasant band of humorists who shed such glory 
on the reign of Anne, Avas in his own time less 
considered as a writer than a party man. x\nd 
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justly SO ; for writing was to him a means and not 
an end. ITis pon was like a sword, a weapon of 
attack and of defence. Of art as art, the Bjshop 
never dreamt ; nor is there in his vast array of 
books one hint tiiat he had any sense of that 
delight in noble elfoit nobly made which is the 
writer’s gift and sign, lie wished to wound, to 
worry, and to scare opponents, and ho wrote as 
well as S[>oke, becaiisc he found that caxistic steeped 
in ink burns deej)er into human flesh than any 
caustic ever dro])ped from tongue. The party 
which he served was Tory and Iligh Church. 
Th:it party made him Bishop of Ilochester. His 
patron was a Tory peer ; his torch was lighted at 
the tomb of Laud. Not many of his friends 
believed that he was honestly attached to the 
English Church ; and nearly all his party foes 
pretended that he was already reconciled to Rome. 

While the Chevalier de St. George was still in 
Perth, the bench of English Bishops made a 
declaration against him. Atterbury would not 
sign that document. When Nithisdale and Win- 
toun stole away from the Tower, he openly rejoiced 
in their escape. Not only was he active for the 
ExUes in the House of Lords, but entered into 
several plots for theii;^ recovery of the crown by 
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force. The Government, too well aware of his 
designs, aiTested him in August 1722, and in 
the ^lidst of warm debates in colfce-house and 
tavern, where his wit had made him friends, they 
sent him under escort to the Tower. D’Oyly, 
Avho was still the deputy, received him. Four 
Aveeks later, one of his tools, a barrister named 
Christopher Layer, was taken ; ran away from 
the King's messenger ; dropped through a win- 
dow two stories high ; took boat, and crossed 
to the Surrey side. Retaken by the hue-and-cry, 
and carried to the Tower for safety, he was ordered 
to be chained and w'eighted; but D’Oyly had 
no fetters in the Tower ; such things had never 
been in use, and D’Oyly had to send for them to 
Newgate. Nine days later, Charles, Earl of Orrery, 
and William, Lord North and Grey, were also 
brought into the Tower. When opening Parlia- 
ment in October, George informed the country 
that a dangerous conspiracy had been formed in 
favour of a Popish Prince, that some of the con- 
spirators were in the Tower, and that others were 
still at large. Within a fortnight, George Kelly, 
alias Johnson, was arrested; and the next day 
Thomas, fourteenth Duke of Norfolk, was com- 
mitted to the Tower. 
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In November, Layer Avas condemned to die ; 
and he was hung at Tylmru, and his head ex- 
posed on Tem])lc liar. 

On Thursday, April 4, 1723, while Atterbury 
was at dinner in hih> fhainber, (ilolunol Williamson, 
Avho had now succeeded D’Oyly in his post of De- 
pnty, came in with Serjeant, the Gentleman-Jailor, 
and two wanliTs. took the prelate’s sen^ants into 
custody, and put them in a lower room apart. 
Williams. m told tlie l^islu.)]) lie must searcli Inm. 
‘ L(‘t iiui s(‘e 3 ^oni* wfirraiit, sir/ sjiid Atterlmry. 
Vl have lull autliority/ re])lied the Colonel, ‘as 
I liope to h(^ saved/ ‘ You sluill not searcli me 
till you have shown the warrant/ ‘ My order 
is a verbal ordia*/ answered Williamson. ‘ From 
whom?’ The (ajlomd would not say from whom, 
hut called the kee})ers, seized liis prisoner, turned 
his pockets inside out, and took away his papers 
and his seals. Atterbury bejfged the Lords to 
interfere ; but Government was too strong in the 
Upper House for anything to be gained by 
such a pra)X'r. Proceedings were commenced 
against the Bishop, who denied that he was 
secretly a Catholic, and appealed in proof to one 
of his early books. But Parliament deprived him 
of his see, declared him incapacitated for either 
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ch'il or ecclesiastical einployment.s, and condemned 
him to perpetual exile. Atterbuiy went to 
France ; became tbe soul of the Pretender’s cause ; 
was bJidly used by the Poj)ish ])rince ; and died 
of something like a broken heart. The only 
echo of a trial that once sliook these kingdoms 
i.s the ])arody by Swift. 

Loud rose tbe cry, ‘No Po])cry!’ when news 
ari’ived in London that Charles Edward was in 
Borodale ; and when the ‘ golden-haired laddie ’ 
Wtos at Derby, it became a roar. A royal pro- 
clamation called upon all justices of the peace 
to hunt for Jesuits and Popish ])riests, and olfcred 
a hundred pounds reward for every one brought 
in. The hue-and-cry ran quickly througli the land. 
Sharp eyes were set to watch the foreign em- 
bassies, and the Venetian embassy most of all, 
for every one now knew that Nithisdale had gone 
abroad in the Venetian agent’s livery. One of 
tliis agent’s footmen was airestcd. When the 
fight was over, and the Lancashire Catholics 
were spiked on Temple Bar, three Scottish lords 
were brought into the Tower as traitors : George, 
Eai'l of Cromartie ; WiUiam, Earl of Kilmarnock ; 
Arthur, Lord Balmerino ; all of whom were lodged 
in the Lieutenant’s house. Williamson still held 
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tlie post of Deputy, but he was now a General, 
with a wife and daughter by his side. The Earls 
had chambers on the upper tiei', with Avindows 
giving on the Thames. Lord Balmeiino bad a 
room on the lower tier. Ci'ojiiavtie pleaded guilty, 
and his life was s])a,red. Kilmarnock also pleaded 
guilty, but the King coidd not f>)rgi\’e them all, 
a.nd he was chosen for* the axe. One Foster, 
a Dissenting pa.stor, Avaited on him, and composed 
his spirits. He Avas penitent, yet hopeful to the 
last. When General Williamson catne uj) into 
his room to say the Shci’itf ha,d ariaved, he rose 
to greet him, saying, ‘I aiii ready. General.’ 
On the first-floor landing he met his coiuitrynian, 
Lord Balinerino, Avho AA'as^going to die with him, 
and hold his hand out ipnotly. 

‘ T am heartil}^ sony,’ said Balmei’ino, pressing 
it, ‘ to haA’^e your company in this expedition.’ 

Three months after they were gone, a more 
romantic pei'sonage came into the Tower, in that 
Charles Badcliffe, younger brother of the Earl of 
Derwentwater, who was now the titular EarL 
Charles had been taken prisoner with his elder 
brother, brought to London, lodged in Newgate, 
tried by a special commission, and condemned 
to die. But he had broken prison, fled to France 
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and Italy, juid as a gRuidson of King Chailos 
(and Mol]) was deep in evovy plot for the recovery 
of his crown. Jn Fnmce the 'titular Eail of 
Derwentwater met his future wife, the Lady 
NowhoroTigh, by whom ho had a son. When the 
Pretender sailed for Scotland, Cliarles was at hi.s 
side ; and luing about the country after Culloden, 
unable to escape ; untilr he feU into the hands of 
jiistice. With him was a handsome boy, who was 
supposed to be Charles Edward’s son, and w'as 
ctanmitted by the Council to the Tower. 

Short shrift was given to this convicted rebel. 
Thirty years ago he had beeiv tried and sentenced ; 
all the Government needed was the proof of his 
identity, and then they could proceed to lop him 
off at once. A week sufficed, and then this 
grandson of Moll Davis and King Charles was* 
cleft in twain. 

Simon, Lord Lovat, followed Charles Kadcliffe, 
titular Earl of Derwentwater, into the Lieutenant’s 
house, and from it to the block. This fat and 
quaint old fellow, known to every one by Hogarth’s 
famous print, had, in his course of eighty years, 
seen many changes ; and his life had been itself a 
constant change. He had been a Protestant ; he 
had been a Papist ; he had been a prisoner in the 
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Bastile ; he had been a soldier of fortune ; he had 
l)(>en a pn])i1 of the Jesuits; he had been a confessor 
among the JausCnists ; lie had been a patriot ; ho 
had heeri a rebel. One idea had been fixed in his 
joenlar and fligbiy lirain. He was a Highland 
child; and lie would never pardon man or woman 
who presumed to say that any law should come 
betwiH'U a Highland chieftain and his faithful 
I'lan. He made a gallant fight for life, though he 
dcs])ised it more than must men ; smoked his pipe, 
and eraeked his joke, and sang his song, and 
flmited eownrds, till the axe fell on his nock. ‘ I 
di(‘,’ he wrote in his last liniments, ‘a true but 
uinvorlhy member of the Holy Catholic and Apo- 
stolic ( 'hurch.' 

The three Scotch lords were buried in St. Pe- 
ter’s, hr a single grave. A stone, with three rude 
(fircles carved upon it, marks the spot. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

REFORMERS AND REFORM. 

The crash of church and throne in France — the 
onset of a neighbouring race on feudal things and 
feudal notions — gave a new direction to the force 
of discontent, and brought new classes of ofienders 
to tlie Tower. High treason had to be defined 
afresh to meet these cases ; for it is not obvious 
at ii glance that clamouring for the rights of man 
is levying war upon the king. The term ‘con- 
structive treason ' was of old invented by a wily 
lawyer, and admitted by a servile bench ; and 
this offence was charged against persons who could 
not have been attainted in the usual way. One 
notable and early victim of constructive treason 
was the famous John Home Tooke. 

The cry of ‘ No Popery ' gave place to ‘ Civil 
and Religious Liberty/ and the ideal freedom of 
‘ The Good Old Cause ' to practical, eveiy-day 
^Rights of Man.' Societies, which roused the 
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Splendid ire of Burke, proclaimed tlic natural 
equality of men, the claim of all to full and peifeet 
freedom, with the right to change their goverii()r.« 
and their inslitutions when they ])lea.sed. ‘ No 
Church and King’ succeeded to the cry oi" 
‘C^hurch and King.’ Cue great association was 
the Ourre.sponding Society; a. second was the 
Sociot.v tor Constitutional Information. Those 
societies vver(‘ democratic, if not revolutionary, 
and tiny sprang up in the wake of French events. 
Paine was a member and a. hero of these l)odi(‘S ; 
and his ‘ Bights of Man ’ was read and jjraLsed 
by them with an ap])lause not given to the great 
idealists, 1‘roni llarringtoii back to More. 

Tlu'Si' ardent dubs, though counted by the 
hundreil, wore not dangerous to the public pcac-e, 
until the government of Pitt extcnd(;d them by 
two great blunders ; fu-st, by the issuing of a 
proclamation against seditious meetings, where 
‘ The Bights of Man ’ were read aloud ; and, 
secondly, by arresting many of the leading mem- 
bers and committiTig them to the Tower. 

Before this proclamation Paine was hardly 
known beyond the republican clubs, and in these 
clubs he was beginning to be suspected as a 
trimmer, if not a traitor. In the French Con- 
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vention he had voted for sparing the life of Louis 
Capet, commonly called Louis the Sixteenth, 
lie had been expelled from the Assembly as a 
foreigner. He had been arrested by Robespierre, 
and was then a prisoner in the Luxembourg. 
But Pitt’s denunciation of ‘ The Rights of Man ’ 
revived the public curiosity in a weak and windy 
book, excited interest in the author, and prepared 
an audience for the ‘ Age of Reason,’ which Bishoj) 
Watson’s lame ‘ Apology for the Bible ’ only helped 
to swell. 

On the 12th of May, 1794, Dundas, the un- 
popular Secretary of State (ennobled by the King 
as Baron^ Melville, and degraded by the House 
of Commons as ‘Embezzler of Public Moneys’), 
brought down a messjtge from the King, asserting 
that seditious practices were carried on in certain 
clubs in London; that the books and papers 
of these clubs were seized ; that in these 
books and papers there was evidence of a plot 
to.overtum the Constitution, to convene a National 
Assembly, and to introduce the anarchy which, was 
devouring France. He laid these documents on 
the table, asking Parliament to note them, and 
adopt such measures of defence as they saw good. 
Next day, the House being well prepared, Pitt 
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moved for a secret committee of twenty -one 
members, chosen by the ballot, to inspect these 
papers ; and in tbi’ee days more he brought up 
his report. The two seditious bodies were the 
London Corresponding Society and the Society 
for Constitutional Information, which were said 
to liave branch societies in many towns, in free 
communication with the dcnujcratic loaders in 
New York and Paris. They had sent, said Pitt, 
their delegates to the Convention ; they had 
fraternised with the J.icobin clubs ; and in the 
war then imaging they had taken part with France. 
They hoped, be said, to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, to call an English Convention, to dethrone 
the King, and wrest from Parliament the functions 
which they held from the people and the consti- 
tution. To T’epress these bodies he asked leave 
to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, and introduce 
a bill which should give his Majesty power ‘to 
seciu'e and detain such persons as he might sus- 
pect ’ of conspiring against his person and govern- 
meiit. It wtis a French, and not an English 
bill ; a bill to punish men for being suspected of 
bad intentions. Only the worst of ministers 
imder Charles imd James had ever dreamt of 
such a bUl; yet in eleven days this monstrous 
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bill had passed the Houses, and was English 
law, 

small, but noble band of patriots raised 
their Voices in denunciation of these measures ; 
none more loud and eloquent than Lord Stanhope, 
who recorded his solemn protests in the House 
of Peers against the introduction of foreign 
soldiei-8 into England, and against the bill sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus Act. 

Secure in his majority of votes, Pitt would not 
wait until his bill was law. A day was hardly 
passed since he announced his measure in the House 
of Commons ere he swooped upon the secretaries 
of the two societies, Thomas Hardy, a shoe- 
maker, and Daniel Adams, recently a clerk in the 
Audit Office. They were much amazed to find 
themselves charged with being the officers of two 
secret and seditious bodies. How could those 
societies be secret when they lived in public, 
printed their proceedings, and appealed to their 
associates through the press ? The matters 
pressed against them were in print. 

While Stanhope was protesting in the House 
of Lords, and Bedford, Albemarle, Lauderdale, and 
Derby, were supporting him with powerful argu- 
ments, Pitt made a second and more important 
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seizure in the person of Lord Stanhope’s private 
secretaiy, the Rev. Jeremiah Joyce. Next day 
he sent his niesseninfors to arrest Thelwall, Bonney, 
Richter, and Lovatt, memhers of Reform So- 
cieties, in which tliey wore supposed to read Tom 
Paine and pratci about the Rights of Man. His 
net was not yet full : and on the IHth, while his 
hill was passing through the House, lie took 
into cnst(xly a more important clergjuiian than 
Parson Joyce — the Rev. John Horne Tooko ; a 
great oUender in his day, accoixling to the creed 
of Pitt and Georg() the Third, and notable in these 
later times as a delightful critic and amusing wit. 

Joyc(', l\)oke, Tlu'lwall, Bonney, Richter, and 
Lovatt — })ersons of higher rank than Hai*dy the 
shoennaker and Adams the clerk — were brought 
])eforo the Privy Council on a charge of treason. 
Pitt was doubtful of the law; but Loughborough, 
then Lord Chancellor, and Attorney - General 
Scott (afterwards Lord Eldon), told him they 
could prove the prisoners guilty of ^constructive 
treason and the judges who were present at the 
sitting as Privy Coimcillors, having • stated that 
the Chancellor and Attorney-General were correct 
in their interpretation of the law, these six Re- 
formers Avere committed to the Tower. 
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Poor old General Vernon was Lieutenant of 
the Tower; a soldier who had slept in safety at 
Ills post for one-iuid-tliirty yeai’s ; in whieb time 
only four commitments had been made, — John 
Wilkes in 17G3, Hemy Laurens and Lord 
George Gordon in 1780, Francis de la Motte in 
1781. His groat command was fading to the 
shadow of a shade. This aged General lived in 
town, and seldom showed his uniform at the 
'I’ower. His duties were discharged by Colonel 
Matthew Smith, who held tlie rank of Major of 
the Tower, lletid-jailor Grau^i (successor to the 
Gentleman-porter) had the care of Joyce, whom 
Pitt affected to consider as the first offender. 
Joyce was lodged in the Gcntleman-poi-ter's house, 
in rooms where Lady Jane had talked with Fatlier 
Fakenham, and Arthur, Earl of Essex, was sup- 
]K)sed to have cut his throat. The Second-jailor, 
Kinghorn, had the care of Tooke, and lodged him 
in his house, next door to Joyce; in rooms once 
occupied by Lord Gerard, the friend of Russell 
and Sydney. ThelwaU, who alarmed the keeper 
by his violence; was locked in the Strong room 
of the Belfry, which was commonly called (from 
some confusion in the popular mind with Mar- 
garet) the prison of Mary, Queen of Scots. Rich- 
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ter and Lovatt lay in the Keep ; and the remaining- 
prisoner, Bonney, in the Salt tower, on the eastern 
wall. Each prisoner had two warders in his room, 
two soldiers at his door, besides the jailor in 
whose charge he lay. The rnles were strictly 
carried out. FiUl rations wei’e allowed ; hut n(» 
one was to sec the prisoners, saving by a wan-ant 
from the Secretary of State. A week after his bill 
against sxispected persons had I'cceived the royal 
signature, Pitt committed Adams the clerk and 
Hardy the shoemaker to the charge of Colonel 
Smith : an innovation in the stately etiqiiette 
of public justice which was soon to bring commit- 
ments to the Tower into as much contempt as 
those to Newgate and the Fleet. Nor was his 
tale yet fulL Another week saw Kyd and Martin 
added to the list of prisoner in the Tower. 

In spite of Pitt, Home Tooke, not Jeremiah 
Joyce, was his offender of the foremost rank. This 
man, who seemed to have been bom for an Old 
Bailey counsel, had been forced against his will 
into the Church, of which his learning was the 
gloiy and his conduct was the shame. He scoffed 
at holy things, and made a desperate effort to 
escape from- what he called the ‘ contagion’ of a 
bishop’s hands.- In intellect he had few equals. 
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and no masters. Eldon feared his genms. John- 
son's reputation as a scholar withered in his scorn. 
A friend of Wilkes, he was the only man of whom 
that demagogue was afraid. An adversary ot 
Junius, he was the only foe for whom that Shadow 
feigned respect. He foimded a society for sup- 
porting the BiU of Rights ; and afterwards became 
a leading member of every club and coterie that 
opposed tlie Tory principles of George the Third. 

Some months elapsed before the Govei’nment 
were ready to begin the trials. Pitt was doubtful 
of his policy ; but Loughborough felt sure about 
the law ; and in the midst of an excitement in 
the country, which alarmed all friends of order, 
and disposed some persons near the King to 
hope that Pitt would fail to get a verdict, the 
proceedings were commenced. The case of Hardy 
was taken first ; since Hardy was the Secretary, 
and his signature was found on all the papers. 
Public sympathy was with him, and with those 
who helped him. Erskine, his counsel, was a 
popular hero. Every evening, when the court 
adjourned, he was saluted by a shout of welcome 
from the Old Bailey to his door; while the 
Attorney-General Scott was received with hoots 
and yells, and with occasional^owers of cabbage- 
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stiilks and rotten eggs. On Hai'dy being ac- 
quitted by the jury, England broke into such 
luptiu'es as sbo l)ad not shown since Charles and 
Buckingbain returnee.! from Spain ; and when that 
stui'dy sboemiakor left the Tower be was the most 
popular man alive. 

Yet Pitt was not contetit with one defeat, 
tbough it Avas crushing in its weight. A Middlesex 
grand jury had found a tmo bill against all the 
[trisoners in the Tower — one bill against them all ; 
l‘or the ofh'iu-e alleged against them was the same, 
the evideneci was th(! same, the prosecution was 
the sauK'. The t^ase is hardly known to our 
courts of latv in which a second prosecution has 
been attemnted under similar circumstances, Atdiere 
a first had failed. Yet Scott advised, and Pitt 
consented, to try again. They carried Tooke from 
Second-jailor Kinghom’s house, and put him in the 
<lock, in the Old Bailey court. 

Never, perhaps, has such a scene been wit- 
Jiessed in a court of latv as now arose ; for this 
ripe Avit and scholar, Avho AA'as put on trial for his 
life, was more than equal to the fight ; and even 
Erskine, in the zenith of his power and fame, could 
listen with admiring ear's to every word that fell 
from Par'son Tooke. 
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‘ Guilty or not guilty ?’ — ‘ Not guilty.’ 

‘ How will you be tried V Tooke searched 
the court with a peculiar eye, and then said diyly, 
‘ I A(rould be tried by God and my countiy ; 
but . . .’ He said no more. Hie court was asked 
if he might liave a chair beside his counsel, and 
Justice Eyre, who tried the cause, a thorough 
courtier, said he should have that indulgence. ‘ If 
I were judge,’ said Tooke, ‘ that word Indulgence 
shoiild never come fium my lips. My lord, you have 
no indulgence to show. You arcs hound to be jiist.’ 
He tripped the counsel up at eveiy turn, atid kept 
the jury in a pleasant mood. Scott never could 
forgive hunsclf one trij). In s])eaking of the King 
the Attorney-Geneiul said, ‘ lie ought to lose his 
life rather than govern contrary to his coronation 
oath.’ ‘What!’ cried Tooke, as quick as thought, 
‘ the Attorney-General is talking treason ! Did 
you say the King ought to lose his life ? ' 

Poor Scott was bothered by the nimble wit. 

‘ It is really difficult,’ he mumbled, ‘ to decide 
whether this intemiption is or is not proper.’ 
— ‘ I ask pardon of the learned gentleman,’ said 
Tooke, with his provoking sneer ; ‘ I only wished 
to know whether, in prosecuting me for higli 
treason, he has said intentionally something 
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far worse than he has proved against me.’ 
Wlien the jury brought him in Not Guilty, he 
observed with his most withering gaiety, that 
if he should ever he again indicted for high trea- 
son, ho would plead guilty, since hanging and 
quartering were nothing to Sir John Scott’s ha- 
rangues ! 

Amidst increasing public mirth, Jolm Thelwall 
was arraigned, defended, and acquitted, at the Old 
Bailey sessions. Even Loughborougli and Scott 
were satisfied they could do no more ; and the 
remaining prisoners in the Tower were set at 
hirge. 

The King was no less mortified than Pitt by 
these great failures. When George met Lough- 
borough he exclaimed, with scant civility : ‘ You 
have got us into the wrong box, my lord ; you 
have got us into the wrong box. Constructive 
treason won’t do, my lord ; constructive treason 
won’t do.’ 

It woiild have saved King George much trouble 
if he had remembei'ed his own words in aftei* 
times. 
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REFORM RIOTS. 

FREE government has nothing to fear from a 
free press and a free people/ were the words in 
wliich a young, accomplished Baronet announced 
to the House of Commons the advent of another 
champion of popular rights. The speaker was 
Sir Francis Burdett, a friend, a neighbour, and 
a pupil of Parson Tooke ; but those who heard Sir 
Francis speak perceived that here was one of those 
dangerous men who actually believe that what 
tliey say is true. Pitt saw Burdett would go 
great lengths, and those who took their cue from 
Pitt began to watch and thwart the fearless ora- 
tor, who was a close disciple of Parson Tooke. 

Tooke lived at Wimbledon, where Burdett bad 
a villa. Tooke was fond of company, on which 
lie slied such radiance that his rooms were filled 
— especially on a Sunday afternoon, when he re- 
ceived the world — with men of every class. Lord 
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Thiirlow came to dine witli him, and Hardy came 
to dine with him. The pamon, loving contrast, 
put the Chancellor on his right, the shoemfikt^r on 
his left. Burdett was drawn to Tooke hy love 
of Horace ratlu r than of Danton ; hut a man of 
hrilliant jjarts. who kjiew the world, and had the 
rt)[)ntatiiai of a martyr, was too sure of swaying 
an elastic and impressionahle youth. Tn speaking 
of the forces wdiich were likely to attixch Bnrdett 
to Tooke, we. must reniemher that on all the high 
political (piestions of tlait day the parson was 
invariably in the right, his persecutors in the 
wrong. He wrote against our driving the Free 
tJohmies into w'a,r ; and every one regrets that 
this advice Avas tlu-own away on Geoi’gc. He 
voted for a great reform in the House of Com- 
mons ; and Whigs and Tories have consente<l 
to great measures of reform. He Avt-ote in favour 
of Free-trade ; and noAv his principle is the creed 
of every school of politics in the land. 

Birrdett Avas an epitome of English life. A 
man of family —he could trace his lineage to a Nor- 
man toAvn ; a scholar — he had spent his youth at 
Wostmiirster and Oxford ; a student — he had 
travelled much and seen the world ; a politician — 
he had entered the House of Commons early; and 
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a landlord, bom to large estates— rlie bad cliosen 
for himself a wealthy bride. In generous youth, 
he was a burning democrat; in middle ago, he 
Avas a Friend of the People ; and in sober age, 
he was the fine old English Gentleman. It is 
the common course. We stai't with Sydney, and 
we end with Pitt. We learn to doubt, and 
fancy we are learning to bo wise. Wo change, 
and hope that change is growtli. Sir Francis 
has the merit of not changing bis opinion tUl his 
woi’k was done. 

In Ids early days, although the country was 
engaged in fighting France, with half of Europe 
at the back of France, there was no pause in the 
popidar demand for Parliamentary ileform. It 
Avas an old cry, though it sometimes took new 
forms. It Avas ‘ the Good Old Cause,’ and meant 
an increase of the popular power, but rather as 
against the ‘ ruling families ’ than against the 
CroAAm. It showed Itself in secret clubs, seditious 
pamphlets, monstrous gatherings, and inflamma- 
tory harangues. It led to many riots, many trials, 
many executions. Manchester, denied the fran- 
chise, rose upon the land-lords and the cotton- 
lords. Birmingham was disturbed by popular 
risings. Leicester, Leeds, and Glasgow, took to 
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burning nulls. London was astir in every part ; 
and hundreds of public-houses, from the Crown 
and Anchor and the Merlin’s Cave, to the Nag’s 
Head and the Horse and Groom, were occupied 
by patriotic clubs. A vsrst association of re- 
forniers, having branches in every county, took the 
name of Hampden ; and the progress of the 
Hampden Clubs was watched by Government 
with a just alarm. 

Tl)ose fram]>den Clubs, of which the handsome 
Baronet was chairman, liad adopted for their jdat- 
Ibrm a most sweeping set of principles. They 
jusked foi‘ aniv'crsal sufl'rage ; and defined this 
universal suftrage as the right of every lad of 
(‘ighteenyc'ai's to have a voice in the election of his 
rejn'esentative. Tliey asked for a general election 
once a-year. ’fhey asked for vote by ballot. They 
asked for equal districts, so that each man’s vote 
should have an equal weight. Tliey asked that 
people should be free to choose their members; 
that no property qualification should be necessary 
to a seat ; and that the member chosen should be 
paid for service. These demands were made in 
loud and menacing tones, and Government professed 
to know that in the manufacturing counties — 
Lancaster, Leicester, Notts, and Derby — other 
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and yet more revolutionary projects were debated 
in the Hampden Clubs. These clubs were said 
by spies to have discarded Cliurch and King. 
They wanted a republic ; and they meant to get 
their own by tlireats of physicid force. 

A second series of political clubs, with social 
and agrarian features — nearer to the Jacobin Clubs 
in Paris than the Hampden Clubs in London — 
bore the name of Spence. 

Spence kept a Yorkshire scliool, in which he 
loved his species in the world at large, and 
whipped and starved the boys on whom he lived. 
He was a leveller of an ancient tyi)e. To him the 
root of every evil in the State was private property 
in land. We must grub out that root, he cried ; 
the earth belongs to God ; and no man with a heart 
coidd claim to own it. Spence proposed a Plan 
for seizing all the land, for reaping all that grew 
upon it, for dividing into equal parts that boun- 
teous growth, and giving every one his equal 
share. When Spence proposed this Plan for mak- 
ing all men happy, France was a republic, and 
her armies were in Holland, Egypt, Italy ; and a 
government, which looked upon him as a Jacobin 
at least, was blind enough to prosecute him, and 
extend a knowledge of his principles far and wide. 

VOL. IV. T 
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From York the news of liis ari’est was brought to 
Manchester, to Birmingham, to London. Spence 
became a martyr ; and societies of men who bote 
his name were found in many pot-houses, m many 
towns, to carry out ]iis plans as those in power 
resisted liim, by force. 

Bnrdctt soon made liimsclf beared by the 
ministry, not only for his lladical speeches at the 
Crown and Anclior, but his vigorous opposition to 
tlioir comiuct in the treatment of political pri- 
spners. Aris, govcmior of Coldbath Fields, the 
county prison, commonly called the Bastile, was 
the object of attack. 'I'liis Aris was believed to 
have treated gentlemen committed to lus charge 
with a severity which would liave been extreme 
in the case of burglars and murderers. The Mid- 
dlesex Tuagistrates defended him, and Mr. Main- 
wai'ing, their chairman and then’ county member, 
made himself the willing mouthpiece of this 
piU/ise. A new election olfei’ed the public their 
revenge. Biudett was asked to stand against the 
chairman ; and in 1802 began the series of electoral 
contests which distiu'bed the town with ‘ Burdett 
Biots ’ for more than twenty years. 

Byng polled 3848 votes, Burdett 3207 votes, 
Mainwaiing 2936 votes. Burdett had a majority 
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of 271. His partisans rang the bells, and lit 
their houses, and smashed the windows, of their 
enemies. But the Government, having laboured 
to keep liim out, was not yet beaten ; and a 
scrutiny being demanded by the Tories, a com- 
mittee, after long delays, reported the election 
void. Mainwaring, having lost the seat tlmough 
treating, could not stand again ; the ])arty, there- 
fore, asked his son to take hi.s phice. ‘What 
money have you got to spend V the youngster 
asked. ‘Five thousand pounds,’ they said. ‘-It 
will not do ; I cannot stand on that.’ A second 
call was made upon the party, and a larger sum 
being banked, the fun began. The poll was open 
for a fortnight, and riots kept the town awake for 
fifteen days and niglits. Mainwaring was assailed 
with brick-bats, and his windows in Weymonth 
Street were broken ; wliile the elder Mainwaring’s 
house in Tenterden Street was only saved from 
pillage by the troops. Burdett’s house in Picca- 
dilly — a large stone house, with balcony along the 
front, and facing the Green Park — was guarded 
by a mob. The votings were — Burdett, 2823 ; 
Mainwaring, 2828 ; Conservative majority of five. 
A scrutiny being demanded, a Committee of the 
House reported that a true return had not been 
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made ; Mainwaring was imseated, and Burdett 
replaced. But ministers, so far from sitting down 
to their defeat, put out then’ force against the 
followers of Burdett. Going back as far as the 
election in 1802, tbey aiTOstod Sir William Baw- 
lins and Mr. Cox, the sheriffs of that year, and 
sent these gentlemen to Newgate, .>n a charge of 
having suffered some votei-s to poll whose names 
were not upon the lists. They brought up WiUiam 
Jenkins, Thomas Ihice, and Matthew Grace, three 
of the Burdett electoi’s, on a charge of peijury; 
and the Court of King’s Bench condemned these 
free and independent eloctoi’s to a month’s im- 
prisonment in Newgate, and to seven years’ 
transportation to Botany Bay ! They got a new 
committee named ; and carried on the war of 
scrutinies and trials, till the purse and patience of 
Burdett were both exhausted. Nineteen months 
after date, and on the eve of a new election, this 
committee gave the seat to Mainwaring by a 
majority of o»c. This contest cost Burdett a 
hundred thousand pounds. 

In the new elections (those of 1806) Burdett 
supported PauU, a Radical candidate for West- 
minster, in opposition to Fox, whom he regarded 
as a mere official Whig. Fox died soon after his 
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return, and in the flush of public feeling on his 
death, the men who had abused him had to hide 
their heads. The freeholders forsook Burdett, and 
in the county he was beaten by an unknown 
man. The Hampden Clubs, however, stuck by 
him, and as the seat for Westminster was vacant 
by the death of Fox, they asked him on every 
side to stond. Some delicate regard for Pauli, 
and some disgust with public life, withheld him 
for a time from yielding to this pressure, tiU a 
comic incident removed his feeling of reserve. 
While he was doubting, Pauli announced him- 
self as candidate, and advertised a dinner of his 
friends at the Crown and Anchor, with Sir Fran- 
cis in the chair ! Burdett, who had not heard 
of such a dimier till he read his own name in 
the papers, was amazed, and wrote to Pauli (and 
the electors) bitterly complaining of his wrongs. 
PauU put a paragraph in the papers, stating 
that Sir Francis had consented to preside; and 
at the same time sent a challenge to liis friend. 
They met at Comb Wood, near Wimbledon, at 
nine o'clock, with Bellenden Ker and John Cooper 
as their seconds ; fired (with Pauli’s own pistols) 
twice ; and having wounded each other in the leg, 
returned to town in Burdett’s coach together; 
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each repenting of his heat, and swearing an eternal 
friendship. Both were badly hurt. Lampoons 
and ballads numberless were issued ; but the Radi- 
cals of Westminster consoled the wounded Baronet 
by vetuvuiiig bim tc Pa)-lianient, and smashing 
everj’body’s glass who would not vote for him. 
A triumphal car wsis built, on which Britannia, 
wi'arlng a cap of Jibei-ty, was placed in front ; be- 
hind anti oviu- her rose a pedest.d and a Gothic 
chair of state, on which Sir Fi-ancis sat, his lame 
h‘g resting on a ])m’plc pillow, whilst a pasteboard 
* Monster of CoiTuption ’ wiuthed and twisted 
at his feet. This car was draAvn by four white 
horses, and was folloAved by a train of carriages, 
from the Baronet’s house in Piccadilly to the 
Crown and Anchor in the Strand, where some two 
thousand free .and independent voters dined at his 
expense. Burdett received the seat ‘ for life,’ and 
actually held it for thirty years. 

In 1809 he roused the bitter animosity of 
ministers by liis project of Reform, and when he 
wrote, in the following year, his sturdy Letter to 
his Constituents, on the case of Gale Jones — a 
delegate of the Corresponding Society, who had 
been lodged in Newgate by a vote of the Tory 
majority for a ‘ libel ’ on the House of Commons — 
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they resolved to crush him hy a public arrest, a 
charge of treason, a commitment to the Tower. 

Burdett’s Letter, printed in ‘ Cobbett’s Weekly 
Begisier,’ asserted that the House of Commons 
had no power to imprison the people of England ; 
citing Magna Charta, Coke’s Institutes, the Bill 
of Bights, the pmctice of Parliament, and the 
common law, against that revolutioiiary power of 
l)olding men in jail untried. The Tory knights 
mid squires responded but too promptly to the 
ministerial hints. Burdott avowed the writing of 
that Letter ; and tlie House of Commons, having 
voted it a libel, passed an order for aiTesting him. 
The sitting Listed through the night, the House 
not rising until half-past seven ; but erfe he went 
to- bed, the Speaker, Abbott, signed a warmnt, 
which he placed in Colman’s hands, with an in- 
struction to proceed with care, to serve it on 
Burdett, and carry him quietly to the Tower. 
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Roger O'Connor and Jones Burdett remained 
all Thursday night in the House of Commons, 
listening to the debate, and drove to Wimble- 
don the moment it was over, to acquaint Sir 
Francis with Ins fate. They found him in the 
garden of his villa, wlierc his wife and girls were 
with him, in the midst of 1:)ooks and flowers. On 
hearing the result, lie called liis groom and rode to 
town ; his two friends following in the chaise. 
His course was clear. The warrant was illegal. 
Thousands, no doubt, would help him to resist it ; 
and the Ministers were not sure of the soldiers, 
even of the Household troops. But his resource 
was Law. He meant to try the case ; and his 
respect for Law forbade him to resist the Crown. 
He had to make a protest ; to renew his stout 
assertion that the House of Commons had no 
power to imprison the English people ; he could. 
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therefore, only yield to force. If Government 
would arrest him, they must bear the odium of 
their acts. 

On reaching Piccadilly, he found a note from 
Oolman, Serjeant-at-arms, saying that he held a 
warrant to arrest and carry him to the Tower, 
and asking when he might wait on him to serve 
it. Colman added that he wished to show the 
member for Westminster all respect ; he would 
be happy if Burdett worrld ride to the Tower ; 
he would be there to meet him at the gates. 
Burdett replied that he would be at home 
fiext day at twelve o'clock. Before this answer 
reached him, Colman called in Piccadilly, showed 
his warrant, and was told to come next day at 
noon. He bowed, apologised, and withdrew. 

At seven o'clock that Friday night, O’Connor 
went to the Tower, and held an interview with 
Colonel Smith, who told him that the Warden's 
house, next door to his own (the house which 
KSackville, Earl of Thanet, occupied in his im- 
.prisonment), was being prepared, and that his 
prisoner would be treated with the utmost 
'Courtesy and respect. At eight o'clock, the Ser- 
jeant and a messenger arrived in Piccadilly to 
nrrest Burdett. The Speaker, Colman said, had 
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rated liinii for not arresting, and remaining with, 
his prisoner ; and he hoped Sir Francis would 
at once submit. ‘ On more consideration,’ said 
Burdett, ‘ the Speaker will not blame you ; for 
it was not in } oui power to stay with me ; as— ■ 
lei me s;iy it without offence — I shoidd not have 
jiennitted you in my house.’ 

‘ Then, sir, 1 shall be obliged to resort to force,’ 
veioited (iJolman, ‘as it is my duty to execute the 
warrant.’ 

‘ If you bring an overwhelming force,’ replied 
Bnrdett, ‘ I must submit. But I dare not, from 
my allegiance to the King and my respect foi‘ his 
law's, yield a voluntaiy submission to such a war- 
}'a.nt. It is illegal.’ 

Colman begged for leave to stay in the house. 
‘ You must ({iiit my house, sir,’ said the Baronet : 
‘ I have written a letter to the Speaker ; you may 
take it to him ; it contains my resolutions to his 
w'arrant.’ Colman dared not take the letter, which 
was sent by young Burdett ; a school-boy who 
was then at home. A stormy scene occurred in 
the House of Commons, and a stUl more menac- 
ing tumult filled the streets. A mob broke many 
windows ; and an ominous snap of arms was some- 
times heard at night. 
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Next day (Saturday) Burdett went out to 
1)reakfast witli O’Connor in Maddox Street ; and 
after breakfast rode in the Park alone ; hut on 
returning to his house, he found Lord Cochrane 
and a number of his friends assembled in the draw- 
ing-rooms — ^threc rooms which open on the balcony 
— while a messenger was waiting for him in a 
room beloAV. ‘ Let him come up,’ said Sii’ Francis. 
‘Well, my good friend, what is your business ? ’ 

‘ Sh',’ I’eplied the messenger, ‘ I am desired to 
show you the order of the House of Commons, 
upon which the Avnrrant is issued ; to serve that 
Avarrant upon you ; a.T)d tn remain Avith you.’ 

‘ My friend, this is not a sufficient warrant. 
You may retmn and infoi’m the Speaker that I 
Avill not obey it.’ 

‘ Sir, it is my order to remain Avith you ; T 
must obey, unless I am forced to withdraw.’ 

‘You must instantly withdraAv,’ returned the 
Baronet, and O’Connor showed the messenger doAvn- 
stairs. ‘ You must use force, sir,’ said this messen- 
ger to O’Connor. ‘ There,’ replied the Irish gentle- 
man, ‘is the door open for you — you must go.’ 
He bowed and passed into the street At one 
o’clock, a troop of the Life Guards rode up, dis- 
persed the people, who Avere gathering fast, and 
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held the line of Piccadilly from Dover Street to 
Bolton Row. The crowd grew thicker, fiercer, 
every moment ; raising cries against the minister, 
and hooting the police. All day, the Baronet’s house 
was in a state of siege. Lord Cochrane stayed 
with him to dine. Bnrdett sent off a letter of 
com])laint to Sheriff Wood, who, after waiting on 
the Speaker, came to him in Piccadilly, and shar- 
ing Burclett’s opinion that the warrant was illegal, 
forced the soldiers to fall back, and placed some 
officoi’s in the house to guard the Baronet from an 
arrest by foi-ce. 

That Saturday night was long remembered 
by the London citizens, and a collision of autho- 
rities seemed at hand ; foi‘ Wood, a resolute man, 
was clear about his duty, luid his officers could 
be trusted mth their work. All London knew 
that meetings of the Cabinet and the Privy 
Council had been called, and whispers ran along 
the street, that every regiment within a hundred 
miles was marching into town. ‘ Lights, lights ! ’ 
cried some one in the crowd, and instantly a 
hundred streets were lighted ‘ for Burdett.’ The 
troops received an order to put out these lights. 
A war of shouts and yells began. ‘ Lights, 
lights!’ ‘No lights, no lights!’ But those who 
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put tlieir candles out, in answer to the military, 
had their "windows smashed. A dozen fights took 
place.. The soldiers, hustled, bruised, and stoned, 
assailed the moh, and all the hospitals were filled 
with persons badly hurt. 

With Sunday came a little calm. The troops. 
stiU kept their gi'ound, a good way off! A moh 
of Westminster electors held the space in front 
of Burdctt’s house ; and forced the occupant of 
every carriage to unhonnot as he pjissed. If any 
Tory peer refused, they pelted him with mud. 

On Monday morning, just as Burdett had 
finished breakfast in the drsiwing-room, with Lady 
Burdett, his children, and some ladies, and was 
listening while his boy of fourteen translated 
Magna Charta for the ladies, a hand was seen on- 
the balcony, outside the window; the hand of a 
man who was scaling the house from PicccadUly. 
O’Connor rushed upon him. ‘Do not hurt th& 
man,’ Sir Francis called to his impulsive friend ; 
on which O’Connor closed the window-frame, 
and pressed him out ; but looking down into the 
street and park, he saw the space in front of him, 
as far as eye could reach, a red array of troops — 
horse, foot, and guards ; all under arms and ready, 
at a word, to open fire. A crash was heard;- 
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a crash, of breaking glass and bursting doors. 
O’Connor ran down-stairs, and met some twenty 
oflBcoi-s, who liatl broken into a lower room, tuid 
were already masters of the house. 

‘What do you want?’ — ‘Sir Francis Burdett. 
Is he at home ? ’ 

‘He is at liome. Wliat do you want Avith 
him ? ’ They pushed O’Connor to the wall, and 
tore up-sta.irs, with Colman at their heels. 

‘ Sir Francis,’ cried the Seijeaut-at-anns, ‘you 
are my prisoner ! ’ 

‘ By what authority do you act ? By Avhat 
poAver, sir, lawc you broken into my house in vio- 
lation of the laAvs of the land V 

‘ The Avarrant of Mr. Speaker,’ answered Col- 
man. 

‘ 1 contest the authority of such warrant. 
AVherc is the sheriff? Avhero is the magistrate?’ 

‘ Sir Francis, my authority is in my hand.’ 

‘ Tt is no warrant,’ said the Baronet ; ‘ if you 
have a warrant from his Majesty, or from a pro- 
per officer of the King, I wiU pay instant obedi- 
ence to it, but I will not yield to an illegal order.’ 

‘ Then I must call in force ;’ and Colman bade 
the officers take the gentlemen, Burdett, his bro- 
ther, and O’Coimor, whom they forced down- 
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stairs, and pushed into a coach, around which 
two strong squadrons closed. ' O’Connor wus 
drawn back ; tlie word to march was given ; the 
company trotted ofE Avoiding Westminster 
and the City, they drove him by a nortlicrn 
route, along the New Road, Moorfields, and the 
Minories, to the Tower ; yet, in despite of these 
precautions, many thousands were assembled 
at Tower Hill to hoot and yell. These crowds 
were so excited that they looked as if the slightest 
signal would induce them to attack the guards. 

Lord Moira, Constable of the Tower, was at 
the gates to meet liis prisoner. Vernon was too 
old for duty, and his function fell upon the 
Major, Colonel Smith. Sir Francis was con- 
<lucted to his prison, on the southern wall ; a 
house with windows looking on the Green, and 
other windows at the back, whicli peeped above 
the ramparts towards the Wharf, the river, and the 
Kentish shore. Two warders were detailed to 
watch him, and two sentinels wbre stationed at 
his door; but otherwise both Smith and Moira 
treated him with much respect. 

In trotting back, the troopers who had brought 
the popular member to the Tower were met by 
roused and almost maddened people. ‘ They have 
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tom him from his home! they have locked him 
in the Tower!’ men cried, in agony and shame. 
‘ Bui'dett for ever ! Down Avith the red-coats ! ’’ 
Mud and brick-hats greeted the returning guards 
at every comer. In the front of Trinity House 
the soldiers lost their patience, drew their 
swords, and cluu’ged the mob. The spiice w as- 
cleared, but many of the wounded strewed 
the groimd. U}) Fenchurch Street they fought 
their way tlirougli angiy crowds, here prodding 
with their swords, there firing froin their carbines. 
Two poor men were killed, and many more were 
hurt. That night the devil was let loose in 
Loudon. All the ministei*s’ houses were attacked 
by mobs, who broke the glass, pixt out the lamps, 
and shouted for Burdett. As Percival, Chatham, 
Yorke, Montrose, and Dartmouth, were supposed 
to be his bitter enemies, their houses suffered most. 
Two days and nights the town was in a state of 
anarchy ; the soldiers were of dubious temper ; 
and the regiments at the Tower were thought to 
be unsafe. At last a flood of rain set in ; a steady, 
drenching flood, that cleared the streets. On 
Tuesday every skin was soaked, and all the pa- 
triotic fire put out. 

For ten week^ Burdett lay a prisoner in the 
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Tower. At first he had the use of peu and ink, 
the right to see liis friends, and liberty to walk 
upon the wall and on the Green. Lady Burdett, 
who took a lodging near the Tower, was with him 
nearly all her time, within the prison walls ; and 
thither came to cheer his rooms his bright young 
tlaughters, Susan and Sophia (Angela was not 
born as yet), together with his boy who was trans- 
lating Magna Charta when the olficers broke into 
his house. The soldiera looked upon him as their 
friend, and he not only dropped them gentle 
greetings, but occasionally harangued them on the 
Bights of Man. Smith had to speak with him about 
these speeches. Soldiers, it was said, were flogged 
for raising what were called seditious cries ; and 
wliile the prisoner was taking his exercise on 
Baleigh’s Walk, he saw them lashed; on which 
ho spoke so loudly in' denunciation of that brutal 
sight, that he was not allowed to walk upon 
that wall again. 

Lord Cochrane, as his colleague in the repre- 
sentation of Westminster, fought his battle in the 
House of Commons ; making enemies in the 
governing circles, who repaid that noble sailor 
for his love of freedom by the longest and the 
harshest persecution on the records of our time. 

VOL. IV. u 
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Tlie Sheriff Matthew Wood, a noble sire of yet 
more noble sons, stood stoutly in the front, and 
by his action in the city, kept the Muiisters 
in check. 

When Parliament was prorogued, the warrant 
lost its poAver; the prisoner was discharged. A 
great committee had been formed to take the 
member for Westminster from his lodgings in the 
Tower, to cany him through the city in proces- 
siorij and attend him to bis violated home. 
Hidf London pi’omised to be in the streets, and 
Ministers were trembling for the public peace. 
Two murders and a multitude of wounds attended 
his arrest ; but who would answer for the tale of 
killed and wounded if a hundred thousand angry 
laen were met at any point by the public force ? 

At first, Burdett accepted the ovation offered 
to him by this great comniittee; but on listen- 
ing to Mr. Friend, who came to see him, and Avho 
knew the town, he changed his mind. A minute 
after Parliament was prorogued, the news was 
telegraphed to the Tower ; the Baronet was free, 
and went to Government house, to thank the 
Major for his kindness. ‘ You had shown a better 
sense of that kindness,’ said the blimt old soldier, 
if you liad refrained from addressing the troops 
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in ’garrison.’ ‘I only wished to tell them/ an- 
swered the popular idol, ‘how much I feel their 
sympathy in my trouble.’ ‘ You should have told 
them through their officers, sir.’ 

Burdett, attended by his comrades, crossed the 
drawbridge, gained the Queen’s stairs, took a boat, 
and while a hundred thousand friends were shout- 
ing for him in the streets from Cheape to Piccadilly, 
lie made his way by the Thames to his suburban 
home. 
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A SUMMONS TO THE TOWER. 

Burdett was borne away to ride triumphal cars, 
to eat fresh dinners, and to found new Hampden 
Clubs, and then commenced the scenes which were 
to close, with something like burlesque, the ancient 
and romantic annals of the Tower. 

A little after noon, on Monday, the 2nd of 
December, 1816,' a cripple, leaning on a stick, 
attended by a mob of tailors, labourers, and 
weavers, stood with his crutch before the outer 
gates, and called on those within to yield the 
Tower into his hands. This cripple leaning on 
liis stick, was Tom Preston, rope-winder; his 
chief supporters were John Keen, tailor, and 
James Hooper, labourer. The rope-winder was 
a Philanthropist ; the trail of weavers, cobblers, 
tailors, were Philanthropists; and in the name 
of philanthropy they called on those within the 
’gates, beefeaters, sentries, garrison, to yield at 
once, and spate ^^e torrents of human blood 
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which an indignant philanthropy, directed by a 
crutch, might otherwise cause to flow. These 
men, were pupils, not in the school of Howard, 
but in that of Spence. 

One of the Spencean Clubs wiis held in a 
tavern called the Nag’s Head, Carnaby Market; 
a second at the Mulbeny Tree, Moorfields ; and a 
tim’d at the Cock, i^^ Grafton Street, Soho. The 
cripple was a leader in these clubs, where tinkers 
and weavers put their heads together, over pots 
of beer and twists of pig-tail, on all ‘sub- 
jects calculated to enlighten the human under- 
standing.’ By the side of Preston, cripple mid 
cordwainer, sat some men of nature still more 
reckless, and of character still more dubious; 
Arthur Thistlewood, James Watson the elder, 
James Watson the younger, John Castle, and 
many more ; some honest zealots, dreaming of a 
golden age; the larger number gamesters, bank- 
rupts, pequrers, and spies. 

Among these pot-house patriots, Arthur This- 
tlewood, a ruined gambler, played the parts of 
Captain and of Gentleman ; for he had seen the 
world, had borne his Majesty’s commission, had 
spent a private fortune, and had known the oracles 
of the Jacobin Club. 
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The Watsons, father and son, were also 
gentlemen at the Nag’s Head and the Merlin’s 
Cave. James Watson the elder was a surgeon 
in good practice, till his public appearance as an 
agitator friglitened his patients from him. Loss 
of income drove him into shifts for money, and 
the pressure of his private duns embittered and 
inflamed his jmblic zeal. His son, who also bore 
his name of James, was under age ; not more 
than twenty, though a dai'k complexion, yellow 
skin, black teeth, and raven hair, made people 
set him dowit at twenty-five. A surgeon also,, 
though he had not passed the College, he had 
served on board a Greenland ship. He lodged 
in High Street, Bloorasbuxy, and his politics were 
those of a public school ; a ring, a stand-up fight, 
and let the best man win. 

John Castle was a wretch of infamous habits, 
who had sold his services to the Government, 
and' was in daily intercourse with the police. 

Among the subjects which these Philanthro- 
pists debated in the Nag’s Head and the Mul- 
berry Tree, as tending ‘to eiilighten the human 
mind,’ were — a community of goods, an abolition 
of power-looms and steam-engines, a French re- 
public, a plan for,^barricading London Bridge, a 
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Provisional Government of twenty-four, a scheme 
for seizing on the Bank and Tower, an abolition 
of churches, kings, and gods. They named a 
Secret Directory of Five : — and Tliistlewood, the 
elder and younger Watsons, Castle, and Tom 
Preston, were those Five. No topic stirred so 
much debate in these societies as a plan of the 
Tower. Thistlewood had got a sketch of the 
fortress, with a detailed drawing of the more 
important parts ; the entrances and sally-ports, 
the Governor's house, the prison lodgings, the 
Jewel-house, the Guard-room, and the magazine 
of arms. They dwelt upon this plan of the Tower 
as lovers dwell upon the features of their brides. 
They bent above it with a daily hunger of the 
heart. How cotdd they make the Tower their 
own ? They thought of guile, and thought of 
force. They dreamt of treacheiy within, they 
dreamt of a surprise without. A combination 
of the two might answer. ' Soldiers are but men, 
and men may be seduced by praise and drink. 
At length it came to be understood at the Cock 
and the Nag’s Head, that the Tower garrison was 
to be seduced by words and promises, and that 
Preston, who was not a fighting man, shotild have 
the duty of seducing them. 
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A meeting of reformers had been called in Spa 
Fields, in front of the Merlin’s Cave, at which 
Orator Hunt was asked lo speak. But long ere 
Himt aiTived a waggon-load of Philanthropists 
drove up, took ground in front of the Merlin’s 
Cave, flung out two flags — a black flag and 
a red-white-and-blue flag ; and began to rouse tlie 
mob by an appeal to arms. Yoimg Watson, like 
a schoolboy, shouted to the crowd beside his 
waggon, many of whom had clubs and sword- 
sticks in their hands, — * If they will not give us 
what we want, shall wc not take it ? ’ ‘ Aye ; 

we ’ll take it.' ‘ If I jump down among you 
wiU you come and take it V ‘ Aye ; we ’U go 
and take it.’ Watson raised his republican flag — 
the red-white-and-blue — ^and with the help of Tom 
Cashman, a common sailor, marched on the Bank ; 
while Preston, being a cripple, was despatched to 
seize the Tower ! 

Francis, General Lord Hastings, was the 
Constable, and Geneml Loftus his Lieutenant of 
the Tower; but these great men were not in re- 
sidence ; and Preston fancied he had only to dis- 


play his French cockade, and aU the garrison 
would come put and yield. He tried ‘ his arts 


upon the 


sentries. He, Tom Preston, said he 
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was the soldier’s friend ; he knew their ^vrongs ; 
and would avenge them on their tyrants. In the 
aiew age of philanthropy the rank and file should 
all be officers, and the officers should aU be rank 
and file. The soldiers laughed, and told him to 
shut up. He limped away upon his staff; but 
cripples are not swift of foot ; and when the hue- 
and-cry was raised, the lame Philanthropist, with 
Hooper the labourer, and Keen the tailor, were 
arrested, and brought back as prisoners to the 
Tower, 

Young Watson, Cashman, and their party, 
stormed Snow HUl, and breaking into a gun- 
smith’s shop demanded arms. A gentleman 
named Richard Pratt, who happened to 'be stand- 
ing in the shop, said something of the law, on 
which Young Watson drew his pistol, fired into 
that gentleman’s face, and saw him stagger back 
and fall. No sooner was the weapon fired than 
the fanatic sobered down, ‘I am a surgeon,’ he 
exclaimed, forgetting that his words would give 
the due by which he might be traced, and throw- 
ing himself upon his bleeding victim, he essayed 
to staunch the wound his slugs had made. Poor 
Pratt was not past help, but leaders of rebellion 
cannot wait on wounded men. An effort of some 
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passers-by to seize young Watson as a murderer, 
roused his followers. He was rescued in a mo- 
ment ; and the word being given to mai’ch .upon 
the Bank and Tower, John Castle led a party 
through St. Paul’s Olnirchyard and by Cheapside, 
upon the Mansion House, while Watson led his 
]>aity towards the Minories, where many gun- 
smiths lived, in hope of finding weapons, and 
supporting Pi'eston in his onset on the Tower. 

In Cheapside, John Castle met with Orator 
Hunt, who was dxiving tandem to the meeting at 
8pa Fields, and begged the Orator to go forward 
with the patriots ; telling him that his meeting was 
(bspersed, the City up, the country rising round 
them, aiid the Tower already in their hands. 
Hunt, suspecting Castle, drove away, and saved 
his neck. The mob pushed forward, firing off their 
gams and pistols ; firing into windows, firing at 
church steeples, firing into empty space. Sir 
Matthew Wood, Lord Mayor, himself an old Ee- 
formor, angry and amused at this burlesque of 
Freedom and Philanthropy, met the crowds and 
coolly pressed them back. An alderman of 
Portsoken Ward assisted Wood, and these two 
City magistrates, with help of five or six con- 
stables, broke up front, laid hands on pole 
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and banner, tore the French republican fla§, and, 
with the aid of Castle, trapped a number of the 
leading men. 

Young Watson, Cashman, and the clubbists, 
.swarmed into the Minories and around Tower 
Hill, and phmdered several shops before the 
soldiers and police were on them. Here they 
learned that Preston had not gained the Tower, 
that horse and foot were marching from all quar- 
ters, that the movement eveiywbere had failed. 
At once the mob broke up. ‘ Let every man 
look to himself ! ' was the cry ; and in the dusk 
of a winter night the Philanthropic army melted 
into dens and slums. 

Except the cripple, aU the Five escaped 
that night; but the pursuit was hot, and pro- 
clamations, offering great i*ewards for the arrest 
of Thistlewood and the Watsons, father and son, 
appeared on every walL Cashman was caught. 
The elder Watson was arrested in a house at 
Highgate ;- not without a blow, for he was 
armed with a philanthropic sword-stick, which 
he thrust into a luckless wretch named Joseph 
Rhodes. The- surgeon was committed to the 
Tower, and kept in close confinement. Each of 
the prisoners had a separate cell. An order was 
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prociired by Watson’s solicitor to see him twice 
a-week, in presence of a keeper; but this cour- 
tesy was only shown him, over all the rest, 
because Lord Sidmouth fancied Watson -might 
be hung lor an attempt at murder in resisting 
Hhodes. But llhodes could not assert that 
Watson tried to kill liim. The time was night, 
the place was dark, and in achieving the arrest 
of Watson he was hiui;. The jury said ‘Not 
Guilty and the Government liad to try a 
second course. 

They laid a charge before the grand jury of 
conspinicy and riot, against the four prisoners 
then in custody, Thomas Preston, cordwainer, 
James Watson, surgeon, John Hooper, labourer, 
and Thomas Cashman, sailor. More obliging than 
a petty jury, the gentlemen of the grand jury 
found true bills against the prisoners; all of 
whom were then removed in strictest custody to 
the Tower. 
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• CHAPTEE XXIX. 

ARTHUR THISTLEWOOD. 

Five hundred pounds each were offered for the 
capture of Arthur Thistlewood and the yoimger 
Watson, who were charged in a royal proclama- 
tion with high treason, so that it was death to 
harbour or conceal them. Thistlewood lived in 
Southamjiton Buildings, out of Chancery Lane; 
but he had not come home since that December 
night when Watson murdered Pratt and Preston 
called upon the Towe^ to yield. Lord Sidmouth 
knew, from the informer, Castle, every detail of 
the Nag’s Head plot. He knew that Thistle- 
wood and Wateon were the leaders ; but he was 
not sure that juries would convict for treason; 
and he wished to trace young Watson, since he 
knew that evidence could be given of his having 
fired on Pratt Yet weeks elapsed ere Thistle- 
wood was taken ; and the frantic boy who fired 
on Pratt, and instantly repented of his crime, was. 
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never heard of more. No doubt he changed 
his name, and found a home in the United States. 

Wlien Tliistlewood was fast in the Tower, 
Lord Sidmouth changed his course. The grand 
jury had found true bills against Watson the 
elder. Hooper, Casliman, and PreSton, for con- 
spiracy and riot, and the starless sailor, Cashman, 
had been tried, condemned, and hung for breaking 
into the gunsmith’s shop. But now Lord Sid- 
mouth aimed at higher things ; for by the side 
of tliis fantastic scheme of pot-house philanthropy, 
there was a steady rising of the populous towns 
in favour of political reform, which he was anxious 
te put down. He wished to pass repressive bills ; 
he wished to suspend existing laws. To gain 
his ends, the country must**l>e thoroughly alarmed. 
The Nag’s Head must be j)ictured as a Jacobin 
Club, with Watson as a second Danton, and his 
colleague Tliistlewood as a new Marat The pistol 
fired at Pratt must be represented as the first 
shot in a general massacre, and Preston’s summons 
to the Tower as levying war against the King. 

In a public document, signed by the Prince 
Begent, Thistlewood was accused of treason ; and 
this charge of treason was preferred against him 
and his comrades % the court of King’s Bench. 
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Young Watson was included in the list. A 
bill against Keen the tailor was tlnown out, and 
Keen was told to go; but bills against Arthur 
Thistlewood, gentleman, James Watson, surgeon, 
James Watson the yoimger, surgeon, Thomas 
Preston, cordwainer, and James Hooper, labourer, 
were duly found. 

A fortnight after these true bills were found, 
Watson the elder was arraigned at the King’s 
Pench, before Lord EUenborough, on a charge of 
high treason. Copley (afterwards Lord Lyndliurst) 
was his counsel ; Castle, the spy, was his accuser ; 
and for seven days these proceedings held the 
nation in suspense. If every one knew that 
Sidmouth paid spies, the public were not willmg 
to believe that spies like Castle were employed by 
the police to get up plots in order to betray their 
dupes. A storm of hatred rose against the Govern- 
ment ; the jury brought the prisoner in Not Guilty, 
and the surgeon was discharged in open court. 

Next morning Preston, Thistlewood, and Hooper 
Avere removed from the Tower by warders to the 
court of King’s Bench, where EUenborough, seated 
in the chair of justice, caUed on them to plead. 
A jmy was empanneUed, and proclamations made, 
on which the Attorney-General rose to teU the 
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court he should not call in evidence against the 
prisoners. ‘Gjentlemen of the jury,’ said Lord 
Ellenborough, ‘as no. evidence is brought against 
the prisoners, it will be your duty to find them 
Not GuUty.’ They were found not guUty, and 
discharged in open court. 

Three of these four prisoners sank at once into 
obscurity ; but Thistlewood wixs made of fiercer 
.stuff; and this imprisonment stamped him a 
conspiiator for life. 

This man, who bears in history the fame of 
being the last State Prisoner in the Tower — a 
tall, stiff fellow, ashy pale, with hazel eyes, arched 
brows, wide moittb, and slender figure, like the 
shabby captain in a coiftedy — was the son of a 
Lincolnshire farmer, one of Lord Harrowby’w 
principal tenants. From his school-days he 
had been an idle lad — morose and fitful, fond of 
drink and eai'ds. His father meant him for a 
farmer; but he scorned such work as grazing 
sheef) and growing swedes ; and when his county 
raised a supplementary body of nulitia, he began 
to drill, and got a Lieutenant’s sword. Arrayed 
in uniform, he sought a ridi old maid, named 
Worsley, with ten thousand charms in a bank ; 
and, being a hands^e, worthless fellow, he ob- 
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tained her hand, her money, and her house. For 
three or four years he lived in elover ; but the 
lady died, he spent her fortune, and his means 
being gone, he took to living by his wits. 
luck at cards soon threw him down in debt ; his 
fellows pressed him for their winnings ; in despair 
he left his house in Lincoln ; got a commission 
in the West Indies, which he could not keep ; 
and, having lost it, visited New York. From 
cards and dice he turned to politics ; and when 
liis star’s were cross, he swore at George the Third, 
and talked of hanging priests and kings. 

Not finding field enough at home, he crossed 
to Paris, where he raked the gaming hells, and 
listened at the Jacobin clubs. A faro-table was 
his magnet ; but he lived for higher things, and 
watched with something of a gambler’s zest 
the progress of events in France. He heard the 
Jacobins rave for blood ; and saw the guillotine 
devour her daily feast of heads. But fortmie, 
though he wooed her roughly, fled him, till he 
turned his eyes once- more upon the softer 
sex. A butcher near his native village had a 
daughter with two thousand pounds. He put 
the question, and the lady answered yes. Thistle- 
wood was encumbered with a son not bom in 
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wedlock; but the lady, not being able to undo 
the past, forgave the lad his luckless birth, and 
took him to her house and heart. Thistlewood 
joined the Hampden Clubs ; he joined the Spence 
Philanthropists. A Crowrr and Anchor and a 
Nag’s Head was the same to him: a tavern in 
which he might get liis drink and find his dupes. 
Among his comrades at the Nag’s Head and the 
Cock he was a Captain ; and woidd have had no 
rival in their love had he been able to iudvdge 
their patriotism Avith mugs of beer. Unluckily, 
this Captain Avho had served abi’oad, and seen the 
guillotine at Avork, Avas usually in want of half- 
a-croAvu. 

But he had spirit if he had not pelf, as the 
Spencean Clubs soon saAv. On passing from the 
court of King’s Bench to freedom, he dreAv a 
cartel to Lord Sidmouth, Avhom he held respon- 
sible for his sufierings in the Tower, and chal- 
lenged him to fight. It Avas a time of duels. 
Some great men, and even some good men, 
fancied that pistols and ten paces were the 
proper means of settling points on which the 
laws were deaf and dumb. Within a few years 
Castlereagh had fought Avith Canning, Lieutenant 
BognaU had beei/ pistolled by his friend Lieu- 
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tenant Stewart, D’Esterre had been shot by 
Daniel O'Connell, But instead of fighting, Sid- 
inouth sent for the police. Instead of giving 
Thistlewood the satisfaction of a gentleman, he 
cited liim before the courts of law, and got him 
mulcted in a heavy fine and sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment in Horsham jail. 

While Thistlewood was serving out his year 
ill Horsham jaU, the country was tormented by 
the rising passion for Reform in conflict with the 
Tory policy of Church and King. Coming out 
of jail to hear of Peterloo, a massacre of unarmed 
men, he would not listen to the tongues which 
counselled peace. . ‘ Hunt is no better than a spy,’ 
he said ; ‘ and Cobbett is a dupe, and possibly a 
tool.’ To prate about reform was fudge ; they 
must begin a&esh; they must. pull down before 
they built ‘ Let the lives of the instigators be 
the requiem to the souls of murdered innocents.’ 
Let the whole cabinet — Wellington, Canning, Har- 
rowby, as well as Sidmouth, Eldon, Pole, and 
Castlereagh— be put to death ! 

While Thistlewood was in this mood of mind, 
he met, in Preston's house, George Edwards, a 
modeller and pedlar, who appears, in spite of his 
homely names, to have been of foreign blood. 
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This scoundrel’s trade was that of an Italian 
image-maker, and he claimed to he the son of a 
German baron. Once he lived in Picket Street, 
Strand, in a cheap and dirty hole, from which he 
was ex})e]led because he fell into arrears of rent. 
But he liad fallen on better times ; and coming to 
see his landlord, dressed in the latest fripperies 
of the park, he told that pcinon he had found good 
friends in Castlereagh and Sidmouth, avIio were 
well acquainted with his story, and had lent him 
money to support Iris rank. He had removed his 
trade to Eton, where lie kept a shop in High 
Street, vending images of I)r. Kcate, heatl- master ; 
making money by the sale, since every Eton boy 
Avas bound to pelt and smash at least one copy of 
his chief. But making images was not his main 
affair, nor had he come to live at Eton for the 
fun of modelling Dr. Keate. His business was 
the business of a, spy, and he was lodging in 
the High Street to be near the King and court. 
The title of a German baron would have kept him 
from the scenes in which he was to earn his 
bread. A Avorking man, he went among the 
Spenceans in their public-houses, and enchanted 
topers at the Cock and Merlin’s Cave by the deci- 
sion of his Avords. This Edwards cared for neither 
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priests nor kings. He talked of burning London 
with a smile, and seemed to think no more of 
George the Third than Eton boys appeared to 
think of Dr. Keate, When Thistlewood first met 
him he affected to be poor ; yet not so poor but 
he could raise some pounds to help a patriot and a 
Captain in distress. Now Tliistlewood was a 
patriot and a Captain in distress ; and Edwards 
not only lent him ‘ a few pounds ’ to go on with, 
but suggested schemes for glutting his revenge. 
He introduced him to jolly fellows, who would 
act with him, and under him, in ridding England 
•f her tyrants. The shabby Captain and the 
image-vendor slipt into public-houses, where they 
drank and mtxsed, and swore that ministers should 
not live to murder innocent men. 

Thistlewood hired a lodging in Stanhope Street, 
Clare Market, to which Edwards came with men 
whom he picked up in drinking-kennels and on 
cobblers’ stalls. He brought in Brunt, a cobbler 
out of work, who lived in Fox Court, Gray’s Inn 
Lane — a rookery of drabs and thieves. Edwards 
had given him meat and drink when he was deep 
in want, and was so good a Mend that Bnmt 
cotild not refuse to follow Edwards into any plot. 
As Brunt describes the matter on his trial, he was 
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‘seduced’ by Edwards over cuts of bread and 
cheese washed down with mugs of ale. Brunt 
hii-ed two rooms in Fox Couii ; which rooms be- 
came their council chaunber, and their magazine 
of arms. 

Then Edwards brouglit in Ings, a butcher, 
who had kept a shop in Baker Street, and faded, 
lugs was in dee}) distress ; his wife was clothed 
in 1‘ags ; his children wanted bread. In his 
despair the image-maker found him, plied him 
with di-ink, and caiTied him to Thistlewood’s 
rooms, as one of tliose patriots who woiild act 
with him, and under him, in ridding the world 
of tyrants. Ings could read and write, and 
Thistlewood made him secretory of state and cap- 
•toin of the guard. 

One Davidson, a negro, living in Wellington 
Cottages, near the Alpha Hoad, was also brought 
into the plot by Edwards; likewise Tidd, a 
cobbler lodging in Hole-in-the-WaU Passage, 
Leather Lane. These men were out of work 
and out of luck — a prey to hunger, cold, and 
debt. As members of Spencean clubs, they had 
been noted for the fierceness of their zeal; the 
negro even more than Tidd ; for while the pale 
face was content t^imarch in procession and shout 
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‘Bravo !’ to Orator Hunt, the negro bore a black 
flag aloft, inscribed with ‘ Liberty or Death !’ 

These plotters drank and talked in many beer- 
shops, but their house of call was the White 
Hart, Brooks’ Market, Leather Lane — a pot- 
house, kept by a Philanthropist named Hobbs. 
This pot-house had a back-yard and offices, in one 
of which they hired a private room; and -over 
mugs of ale and pipes of shag, the ruined gambler 
and his comrades pottered, through the forming 
liints of Edwards, into that scheme of wholesale 
murder which conducted niistlewood to his cell 
in the Bloody tower. 
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CHAPTETl XXX. 

A CABINET COUNCIL. 

At two o’clock, in the afternoon of Tuesday, 
February 22, 1820, Lord Liverpool and the 

members of his Cabinet were waiting in the 
Council Office for Lord IlaiTOwby to arrive. 
A man of close engagements, who but seldom 
kept his coUeiigues waiting, Harrowby’s absence, 
even for a moment, was remarked as something 
strange. 

Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet was not a strong 
one. Liverpool was a Toiy, and nothing more. 
Harrowby, Lord President of the Coimcil ; West- 
moreland, Lord Privy Seal; Mulgrave, who en- 
joyed a seat without an office ; Bathurst, Secretary 
for War and the Colonies, were Tory earls, and 
nothing more. Sidmouth, Home Secretary, and 
Melville, First Lord of the Admiralty, were Tory 
viscounts, and litt^^^more. Sidmouth was a fol- 
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lower in the wake of Pitt, but with a difference in 
the bulk! 

Fitt was to Addington 
What London is to Paddington. 

Melville was a well-worn hack, whose life 
had been a struggle, a successful struggle, 
for the highest place and largest pay within 
his reach. The bitters had been mingled with 
the sweets. He had been censured by the House 
of Commons for appropriating public funds ; 
he had been driven from office by an outraged 
people ; he had narrowly escaped impeachment 
and the Tower. Vansittart, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; Robinson, Treasurer of the Navy, 
and President of the Board of Trade ; Pole, Master 
of the Mint ; and Bathurst, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, were Tory gentlemen who 
had enjoyed the confidence of George the Fourth 
while George the Third was still alive. Four 
men sat with these cyphers; Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington, Master-General of the Ordnance and 
Commander of the Forces; John, Lord Eldon, 
Chancellor; Castlereagh, Foreign Secretary; and 
George Canning, President of the Board of 
Control 

The business on their list was long and 
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pressing. George the Third was, dead. Tlic King 
lay in bed, so sick in heart and frame that 
he was likely to die uncrowned ; yet this foul 
spectre of a king was urging them to prosecute 
his wife, Queen Caroline, and to get him a divorce. 
The ministers, who would have strained the law for 
him as far as subject ever strained the law fo. 
sovereign, told him, each for each, and all for all, 
that such things could not be. No charge of 
treason could be pressed against the Queen. No 
court of law could grant him a divorce. The 
scandals of a public trial would disturb his peace 
and undermine his throne. Morose and angiy, 
George was bending to his Cabinet, but with 
.sullen fits and furies which they dreaded more 
than speech. Five days ago a royal message 
had been sent to the House of Commons, begging 
them to make provision for the public wants, 
and then adjourn. The writs for a new election 
must be drawn and signed. The towns were 
holding meetings, and the counties lighting fires. 
The massacre of Peterloo was rankling in every 
heart. The prisoner's of that field of blood were 
stni , untried. Burdett and Hunt were in arrest 
once more. A thousand Hampden Clubs were 
burning to aveng^^their President; a thousand 
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bands of Radicals and Philanthropists were seek- 
ing to avenge their Orator ; and yet these follow- 
ers of Hampden and Spence were not so dangerous 
;xs the plotters whom no club would own. Such 
plotters were at large in London. They were 
watched by spies, and tracked by agents of police ; 
but no one could be sure of tlicm ; for they were 
poor and reckless, and their plans were changed 
Avith every pot of beer. 

As President of the Council, Harrowby had 
asked his fourteen colleagues to a Cabinet dimier 
at his house in Grosvenor Square. His cook was 
good, his wine was old, and men were glad to dine 
Avith liim ; but only members of the Cabinet were 
to eat his meat and drink his wine next day. 
His Countess and his son would be away from 
home. The Countess had a ticket for the oratorio, 
and Lord Sandon was engaged at Almacks to a 
dance. But ere the Cabinet met to feast they 
were to hear the King’s last whims about his wife ; 
to fix the sum that might be paid her while she 
lived abroad ; to order the omission of her name 
fi’om prayers in churcL But when the Earl 
came in, all flushed and quivering, with a fearful 
tale upon his lips, these things were hushed 
aside, and every man was thrown into a state 
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of self-defence. Since Cecil read the letter of 
Monteagle to his friends, no stranger story had 
been told in Council than Lord Harrowby was now 
to tell. He was to tell the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Eldon, Canning, and their colleagues, that 
they had been marked for death ; that the con- 
spiracy of which their spies had spoken much of 
late was ripe ; that aU their throats were to bo 
cut, and many of their houses fired, on the ensuing 
night ! 

On leaving home that morning to attend the 
Council he was followed to Hyde Park by Thomas 
Hiden, one of the informers paid by Castlereagh. 
The fellow stopped him in his ride near Grosvenor 
Gate, and handed him a letter for Lord Castlereagh. 
Knowing the man by sight, Lord Harrowby spoke 
to him, and heard his tale ; and having heard it, 
bade him come again next morning to the King. 
Castlereagh perused the note, which Sidmouth 
narrowly compared with his reports from Edwards 
and from other spies. The stories hung together 
but too well ; and some of those who had been 
used to smUe at Sidmouth’s image-maker, felt that 
what he had been saying, day by day, for six 
months past, was something more than an in- 
former’s dream. 
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A plot to murder all the fifteen members 
of the Cabinet had been formed; a method 
of procedure had been framed; the agents 
had been chosen for the task; a magazine 
of weapons had been made; an order of the 
(lay 'in which the post of every man was 
marked, had been adopted; and the ruffians, 
with their plans completed, were but waiting 
for the hour of doom to strike. 

For six months Edwards had been telling 
Sidmouth that Arthur Thistlewood, once a pri- 
soner in the Tower, and afterwards in Horsham 
jail, was bent on mischief. . lie was leader of 
the gang. Next to Edwards stood James Ings, 
the butcher, who was acting as his Secretary 
of State and Captain of the Guard. Tngs would 
cut a throat as readily as be would fell an ox. 
The negro Davidson stood next; a big, morose, 
and hungry fellow, who believed that the exist- 
ence of a Tory Cabinet was the only cause of 
his little darkies wanting bread. A spy reported 
that this negro used to spend his evenings at 
the Sun, a Eadical pot-house in the Barbican ; 
that he would sit for hours absorbed in gloom ; 
and start from reverie when some toper named 
the ministers of the day ; ‘ D ’em ! ’ he 
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would shout, spring up, and leave the room. 
Bmnt, a trusted comrade of the White Hart cham- 
ber, was a (obblo’' with a firm belief in prayei', 
who told his friends that if they wished' to do 
their job completely, bagging all the ministers 
at a brush, they must implore tlic Lord to send 
them to the feast in Grosvenor Square. Robert 
Adams, once a private in the Blues, but now 
a cobbler, living in Hole-in-the-Wall Passage, 
Leather Lane, was much esteemed by Thistle- 
wood, as a fellow who could cut and thrust; 
as also Thomas l)wyov, an Irish patriot, living 
in Gee’s Court, in Oxford Street. Edwards w£is 
not yet aware that Adams and Dwyer were his 
fellow-spies. 

The tales which this informer had been telling 
were too true. How far he had been told to lead 
the plotters on remains a secret; but no doulrb 
was ever felt that Edwards, either with Lord Sid- 
mouth’s knowledge or without it, egged them on 
by violent speeches, introduced them to each 
other, and supplied them, cans of ale and timely 
loans. But plot undoubtedly there was' in the 
White Hart Yard. The work went slowly on, 
for though the great man talked of great men 
yet in rear, thftap nobler spirits never came to 
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either Gray's Inn Lane or Leather Lane. The 
Captain told his circle that money made men 
cowards, so that no one who was worth ten 
pounds was worth a rap. He wanted lads with 
nothing in the world to lose. Yet money must be 
got. Guns, pistols, pikes, and fireballs, were not 
found in streets. A pistol cost five shillings, 
and these patriots could not raise so much 
among them ; but the image-maker was at hand, 
u'ith loans of a few poimds ; which pounds were 
quickly spent in powder, pikes, and beer. No 
little of the money went in bread and cheese. 

George Ruthven, a Bow Street ofilcer, was set 
to watch their movements, and his agents followed 
them, unseen, from court to alley, and from pot- 
lioase to pot-house; from Fox Court to Hole-in- 
the-Wall Passage, from the Black Dog in 
Gray’s Inn Lane to the Horse and Groom in 
John Street, Edgeware Road. Ruthven watched 
their chief, and held him like a blood-hound 
on the trail ‘ I know Kim,’ said that officer, 
‘ as I know my own father ; having followed him 
for days and nights together.’ 

Hobbs, the landlord of the White Hart, was 
troubled in his mind. Detectives were about his 
house and yard, and he might lose his license if 
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the poles and pikes were found. Brunt, tlierefore, 
hired a back room in Fox Court, in the name 
of Ings ; an upper story of the bouse in which 
Brunt lived ; and in that upper room they stowed 
their pikes and poles, Thistlewood, !l^wards, Ings, 
Tidd, Adams, Davidson, and others, came in twice 
a-day, to taste some gin, to hear the latest news, 
to fasten pikes on poles, to twist up powder into 
fire-balls. They were not alone. Besides the spies 
within, police were watching them from windows 
on the opposite side. Suspicion smote them. 
Were they watched? Some thought they were; 
but Brunt was not of that opinion ; and ho scorned 
to send his shafts and hivnd-gronades away. Yet 
Thistlewood and Edwards saw the need of care ; 
and Harris, an old soldier, was employed to find 
a shed in some more distant part of town. He 
found the thing they wanted near theh house of 
caU, the Horse and Groom, in John Street, Edge- 
ware Hoad. 

AU these events the Ministers had heard from 
time to time, without paying much attention 
to them ; but the note from Hiden warned them 
that the men of Fox Court were . now about to 
■ luit. ‘ We are too poor to wait,’ cried Thistle- 
wood ; and his cohtfades, pale with cold and want. 
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sigreed tliat they must fall to work. The play was 
read, the parts were cast, the night of destiny 
was fixed. 

A dozen of the biggest houses, such as Apsley 
House and London House, were to be fired. 
On each a bill was to be posted, so that those 
who threw the brands shotdd not mistake their 
lots. A party of armed men was to fall on each of 
the fifteen Ministers, and to kill him in his house. 
These deeds of blood accomplished, they were to 
.seize two guns in Gray's Inn Lane, fling barricades 
across' London Bridge, set fire to King Street 
BaiTacks, seize all the money in the Bank, and 
take possession of the Tower. But Edwards, who 
was always full of news, informed them that a 
Cabinet dinner would be held on Wednesday night 
at Harrowby's house, 39 Grosvenor Square, at 
which the fifteen Ministers would be gathered in 
one room — a small room, with a narrow entrance, 
and a single door ; in fact, a perfect trap ! Thistle- 
wood swore it was not true ; so great a piece of luck 
was not for them ; while Brunt put up a prayer 
that God would send the Cabinet to the shambles, 
one and all On sending for the New Times they 
saw that Edwards was correct ; and thereupon 
they changed their plan once more. Some trusty 
VOL. IV. Y 
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fellows were to watch by night and day, to see 
it either soldiers or police were brought into 
Lord Harrow'by’s house. If no defence were made, 
a score of men well armed, and carrying fire-balls 
and grenades, should march on Grosvenor Square, 
should mingle with the crowd, and wait their 
oi)portunity to strike. Ings was to knock at Har- 
rowby’s door with a letter, push inside, and let 
in all the rest ; who were to knock the servants 
down, to pass through the outer hall to the dining- 
room door, to throw it open, to hurl theu- fire- 
balls at the guests, and stab and shoot all those 
whom the exploding bombs might spare. James 
Ings, the butcher, was to cut off Castlereagh’s and 
Sidmouth’s heads, and carry them in a bag from 
Grosvenor Square. 

How were the Cabinet to act ? They dared not 
try a premature arrest. No jury would believe the 
story they would have to tell ; and Thistlewood 
had been a prisoner in the Tower on charges which 
the Crown had failed to prove. The plot must still 
go on. Lord Castlereagh was of opinion that 
the dinner should come off ; that every one should 
dress himself for fight; that if the rascals kept 
their word they shoiild defend their lives like 
gentlemen. ThuOuke would go much further; 
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tempting them to their fate, and netting them 
alive or dead, but in the very act. He would 
have let them enter Grosvenor Square, and 
then have sealed up all the avenues of escape 
with guards. He would have armed the servants, 
barricaded stair and passage, filled the rooms 
with soldiers, and inclosed the villains in a fence 
of steel. Lord Liverpool was too timid for such 
work ; and > out of deference to his wish the 
Cabinet took a middle course. 

The dinner should be cooked, the table spread, 
the drawing-room lighted up. No hint of a post- 
ponement should be dropt. Tlie Countess should 
go to hear her music, and Lord Sandon to his 
dance. Each Minister whose house was to be 
marked and fired should arm his servants, get 
a couple of policemen in, and eat his meat at 
home. A body of Bow Street ofBcers, accom- 
panied by Bimie, the experienced magistrate, 
should march upon the rendezvous at eight o’clock, 
the moment the conspirators were about to. start. 
A squad of Coldstream guards should be at liand. 
The gang secured in Bow Street, Ministers could 
meet, on summons, later in the evening, at Lord 
Liverpool’s house. 

The Cabinet adjourned. 
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CHAPTER XXXT. 

CATO STREET. 

At seven o’clock next night two Bow Street 
runners call at Portman Barracks, Oxford Street, 
and ask to see the officer on duty. Captain Fitz- 
clarence is that officer ; and the Bow Street 
ninners hand him an order from Lord Sidmouth 
to proceed, with thirty men, to Cato Street, near 
Edgeware Road, and lend assistance to a body of 
police in seizing certain persons, then and there 
engaged in practices against the Crown. It is 
not usual for the Coldstream Guards to get their 
orders through a Bow Street runner; but the 
warrant is in form, and signed ; the Captain hears 
the case is urgent ; and an officer may not trifle 
with instructions from a Secretary of State. 

The runners leave him ; begging he will make 
all haste. Segeant Legge is sent for, and the 
thirty men are told for duty. Not a word is 
said about the o%^ct of their march, but whis- 
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pers pass along the ranks that they are sent for 
to put out a fire. 

At twenty minutes to eight they quit the 
barracks, pass through Portmair Square, and, 
working by their left, sure soon entangled in a 
maze of dark and narrow streets, Fitzclarence 
hardly knows the district. The pohce, who know 
it well, have only told him to march on Cato 
Street, near Edgeware lioad. The night is dark ; 
the streets are empty; no one knows the spot. 
He halts, not sure what he sliall do. By chance, 
a groom comes up, a man who was once his ser- 
vant. Yes; the groom knows Cato Street, and 
wUl conduct him to it. Off the Coldstreams start : 
they trot, for time has now been lost, and they 
may come upon their ground too late. In Queen 
Street, running from the Edgeware Road, they 
halt. ‘ Fix bayonets ! Not a word !’ The squad 
obeys, and waits, with loaded gun and glittering 
steel Fitzclarence, glancing roimd, and listening 
for a signal, passes into a narrow passage, leading, 
as it seems, into a yard, and appears to be once 
more at fault. 

His march has brought liim to a maze ot 
lanes and yards of classic names, which form a 
delta thrown up by the New Road, where 
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pours the tides of traffic flowing from the City 
into Edgeware Road. Cato and Homer lend 
their names to two obscure and filthy lanes. 
The Stoic’s mune is given to an alley, narrow 
at the ends, and entered by a covered way, 
connecting Queen Street on the south with 
John Street, on the north. In Cato Street, 
so called, his mission lies that night ; for in 
this hidden nest of slums and stables Hams had 
hired from Frith a loft and coach-house at a rent 
of five shillings a-week, which served them for a 
rendezvous and magazine of aims. The first 
door on the Captain’s right, on turning down the 
alley, should be the stable-door ; the officers 
from Bow Street should be there. Lights and 
bustle ought to mark the spot; hut nothing of 
the kind is seen. The first door on his right is 
not a stable-door ; no sound of pattering feet is 
heard ; no lights are burning in the window- 
panes. 

A pistol-shot is heard ! The crack comes up 
the yard, and from the farther end. Fitzclarence 
' sees his error ; he is posted at the wrong end 
of Cato Street. ‘ Quick-march I double!’ cries 
Fitzclarence, turning towards the shot, and tear- 
ing over filth anc^ slush, his rank and file upon 
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'liis heels. A nan’ow passage, and a covered way 
lead out to John Street ; but within the open 
yard, upon liis left hand, in the corner, stands 
}ui open door, a stable-door, from which a man, 
with belt and pistol, darts as the squad come 
up, and tries to run through the covered way. 
Fitzelarence throws himself in front ; the fugitive 
lifts his weapon, aims, and fires. Logge strikes 
him, turns his pistol, grasps the muzzle, and re- 
ceives the contents in his own right arm. That 
fugitive is Tidd. Above the stable stands a loft, 
with windows giving on the street. A noise is 
heard in that upper i-oom ; a noise of trampling 
feet, of angry voices, of contending steel Some 
sliots are fired inside, and some come rattling 
through the window-panes; mere random shots, 
it seems, for not a soldier standing in the street 
is hurt. The lights are suddenly put out. A 
shriek, a groan, are heard; soon followed by a 
crash of glass, a fall of tiles, a patter of escaping 
men. ‘Advance!’ the Captain shouts. A negro 
holds the door, a brawny negro, with a cutlass 
in his grip. Fitzclarence springs upon him. 
‘ Let us kill the red-coats,', yells the negro 
to his friends inside ; ‘ we may as well die 
now as at any other time.’ He thrusts his 
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point at tlie Captain’s breast; a trooper turns it 
with bis firelock ; in an instant he is pushed 
aside. A click is heard, a flash is seen ; a pistol 
aimed at him explf)des and misses, and a voice 
is heard to wJiinc, ‘ Don’t kill me, and I ’ll teU 
you all.’ That second sentry is secured, the stable 
is their own. 

But still the scuffle rages overhead ; a shout, 
a groan, a curse, the tone of sharp command, the 
yell of demoniac hate, all deepened by the sobs 
and moans of men in mortal pain. How can 
the Coldstream s reach them 1 Lights, ho ! lights ! 
A light is got ; a ladder is observed ; a trap-door 
leads into the loft. ‘ Men, follow !’ cries Fitz- 
clarence, with his foot upon the rung. An instant, 
he is in that upper room, the room of blood, 
the room of death ; a second instant, and such 
strength is at his back, as makes escape unlikely, 
and resistance vain. 

This loft, consisting of two rooms — one small, 
one large — is full of wounded men, though many 
of the plotters have escaped. The larger room 
is held by Ruthven and a party of police ; the 
smaller room by such of the conspirators as 
scorn to fly. Some men are lying on the floor; 
one bleeding freely,^ and a second dead. The dead 
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man is an ofRcci* of police, named Smithers, who 
has fallen by the sword of Thistlewood himself. 

Binxie and his party of police from Bow Street 
came upon the spot, in threes and fom's, some 
thirty minutes ere the Coldstream Guards aiTived. 
Taking up ground in John Street, near the Hoi’sc 
and Groom, Buthven and another officer went in, 
and found a pike-sta.ff had been left that evening 
in the ale-house, by two fellows who had called 
and drank a pint of beer. ‘ No military yet ! ’ 
said Binxie to Ellis ; ‘ hsdf-an-hoxxr too late ! They 
must have missed their way.’ By this time most 
of the police had learned what they wei’e next 
to do. ‘How many ai’e there?’ Birnio asked, 
referring to the gang. ‘ A dozen, I should think. 
Sir,’ axiswered some one. ‘And how many of 
us?’ ‘A dozen. Sir,’ was the reply. ‘We will 
pxnceed to bxisiness,’ said the magistrate. ‘ We ’ll 
do our best, Sir,’ answered all the men. ‘ If there 
are forty of them,’ added Smithers, ‘ we will take 
them all.’ 

Buthven, called from the Horse and Groom, 
led on to the covered passage, turned, and marched 
into Cato Street. The first door on their right 
hand was the stable, with an upper chamber, 
lit with an unusual glow. A click of flint and 
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steel, a clash of sabres, and a tramp of feet, 
were heard. ‘In there!’ cried Bimie. 

lluthven, Ellis, and Smithers, rushed upon the 
door, through vvliioli some men were pfissing in 
and out. A negro, tall and belted, with a mus- 
ket on his anil, a sabre by his* side, was pacing 
to and fro on guard. ‘The pass,’ he bawled to 
Until veil. ‘ W e are offi.cei’S : seize him!’ answered 
Until ven. Ellis wrenched his firelock from liis 
arm, and then I'ushcd past him, thinking those 
who followed would secure him. 

‘There! up there!’ cried Ruthven, with his 
feet upon a ladder, leading to the open trap. 
Ellis was on his heels, and Smithers in his wake. 
The noise incroixsed as he emerged into the loft, 
from wliich he saw some fellows dropping through 
a wuidow, and some others breaking through the 
roof. Not less than twenty-five were in the 
room when first he saw them, standing round 
a table (or a joiner’s bench), on which lay pistols, 
pikes, and guns. Thistlewood was standing in 
the midst, distributing arms to each in turn. Some 
dregs of supper lay upon the bench, some crumbs 
of bread and rinds of cheese, with broken glass 
and stains of beer. A reek of gin and powder 
filled the chamber^- 
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‘We are officers/ said Ruthven, coming for- 
ward; ‘we have warrants to arrest yon. Lay 
your arms down! Surrender!’ With a curse they 
answered, ‘ Never !’ Each man snatched a w^eapon 
from the bench, and bi'undislung the steel re- 
treated, fighting,, on the inner room. 

‘ Seize them ! ’ shouted E.uthven to his men, 
and rushed himself upon the chief, when Thistle- 
wood Vciised his point, a long sword, forty-six 
inches long, and made a pass at Ritthven, who 
was pressing close, but Smithcrs, jmshing to the 
front, received the weapon in lus bretist. ‘ My 
God, 1 am done ! ’ he groaned, fell down and bled 
to death. Then Ellis fired at Thistlewood, but 
missed his aim, and lodged his bullet in the wall. 

‘ Put out the lights !’ cried some one, and tlie 
lights were instantly dashed out. ‘ Kill the 
I'ascals ! Pitch ’em downstairs!’ was shouted in 
the dark ; and Ruthven, who was in the press, 
cried also, thinking they would take him for a 
friend, ‘ Aye, kill ’em ! kill ’em all !’ 

A scuffle then began in that dark room, with 
pistol, pike, and gun. A dozen shots were fired, 
a hundred thrusts were made. A crash of break- 
ing glass and falling tiles told Iluthven that 
some fellows were escaping from the room. He 
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coxild do nothing to prevent their flight. Ellis 
was pitched through the trap into the room 
below. Smithers was groaning out his life. 
Westcotc, who ran at 'riiistlewood when he 
stabbed liis mate, received the contents of 
a pistol in his side. Brooks had his clothes 
shot through, his shoulder grazed. Biggs and 
Wright were stabbed in the body. Sarmon 
was wotinded in tlic head. Bmiie, the justice, 
thougli he stayed in the street below, was fired 
at thrice, and felt himself lucky to escape unhuit. 
The officers, tliough their pluck was high, wei-e 
not in force for such a fight, and they were 
dropping round the bench by unseen blows. 
Tliough armed, they were afraid to strike, lest 
they should kill a friend. ‘ I .dared not fire,’ said 
Ituthven, ‘in the dark.’ lietreat was out of 
question, for the ladder and the room below 
were held by Davidson and Tidd, whilst all the 
yards and sheds behind them were unknown, and 
might be held by the conspirators in force. If 
succour had not come, they might have fallen 
to a man. 

Ellis , lying on the stable floor, much stunned 
and dazed, was startled by a cry of ‘ Stop him ! 
stop him ! ’ Spiripging to his feet, and giving 
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chase, he caught his prey in John Street, fell 
upon him, and received a sword-cut in his leg, 
below the knee. But he secured his man, and 
lodged him in a shop in John Street. In the 
stable Westcote had a fight with Ings, who tried 
to draw a pistol, but was knocked down by that 
officer, by a blow on his right eye and cheek. 
Westcote was trying to handcuff Ings, when 
Thistlewood stepped upon the bidder find 'dis- 
charged a pistol at him. Westcote turned to 
this new foe, when Ings got out into the yard, 
and fled, while Tliistlewood and Westcote fought. 
Thistlewood grazed Westcote’s skin with fire; 
and Westcote struck down Thistlewood with 

4 

his dirk. Cut-and-thrust, ping-pang, they kept 
on in the dark. Westcote was wounded in the 
hand, and Thistlewood gained the yard, still 
fighting with the officer, who chased him down 
some streets, till, faint with pain, he stopped 
pursuit. 

Three prisoners are secured in the loft. Fitz- 
clarence sends for surgeons, but poor Smithers 
is already dead. They carry him to the Horse 
and Groom. Sarmon is too badly hiut to bo 
removed. Biggs, Westcote, Ellis, Brooks, and 
Wright, receive the surgeon's care. The Guards 
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take up tlie pikes, guns, fireballs, hand-grenades, 
and pistols, which are scattered through the loft ; 
and then the tliree prisoners captured in the upper 
room, and six who have been taken in the streets, 
arc marched to Bow Street, where their names 
are taken aixl their persons searched. 

Not one of these nmc prisoners has a farthing 
in liis purse! 
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CHAPTEIl XXXII. ’ 

PURSUIT. 

The dinner is prepared in Grosvenor Square, 
and Lady Harrowby drives out to hear her music. 
Lights are burning in the rooms all night. His 
lordship, dressed for company, wfuts till eight 
o’clock, and then goes out, just saying to his ser- 
vant that he shall not dine at home. His cof)k 
is overwhelmed ; so great a dinner to be thrown 
away ! He pulls his cap off, flings it on the floor, 
and stamps on it in comical despah-. Lord Har- 
I'owby di'ives to the Prime Minister’s house, where 
Castlereagh has just arrived, and there they dine 
and wait for news. From nine to ten o’clock the 
other ministers drop in, but it is late ere Biniie 
comes to tell them that their middle course has 
failed, and that the chief conspirators are fled. 
A long debate sets in. The first thing is to 
capture Thistlewood, and, not aware how well the 
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image-man is toiling for them in the dark, they 
draw a proclamation, offering a thousand pounds 
for his arrest, and send this proclamation instantly 
to press. A dozen messengers are running to and 
fro all night. In every ban*ack men are under 
arras. An escort carries Ings, Tidd, Davidson, 
and their ftllows, from the Bow Street station to 
Coldbath Fields ])rison. Melville sends down 
messages to warn Norwich, Dover, and other ports, 
to stay all shi})s from sailing till their holds are 
searched. Liverpool summons the commander of 
the Life Guards to his house, ajid bids him hold 
his troop in readiness to march and fight. Of all 
the ministers Lord Eldon feels the deepest terror 
at his danger, and the liighest pleasm’e when the 
night is past. That cabinet council sits till three 
o’clock. 

Edwards joins his chief the moment he is clear 
of Westcote. On they push, through streets 
now filling with excited crowds. The Captain 
dares not venture to his house in Stanhope Street, 
Clare Market, for his instincts tell him his ad- 
dress is known to the police ; and he has hired that 
very morning, in "a distant part of town, a lodg- 
ing that is only known to Edwards and himself. 
Before he joined gang that day he went to 
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Wliite Street, Chiswell Street, in Finsbury, where 
lie saw, in No, 8, a bill of lodgings for a single 
man. On knocking to inquire, he learnt from 
Mrs. Harris, the landlady, that the lodgings to be 
let were half a bed, at half-a-crown a- week. It 
was a common lodging-house, in which eight men 
and womeii lived; and Thistlewood hired this 
bed, of which he was to have his share that very 
night. His forethought is rewarded now. Un- 
able to sleep at the Mansion House, the chief of 
a successful rising, he is fain to move on Wliite 
Street. Edwards keeps beside him, whispering, as 
they pass good houses, that they ought to carry 
out their plan, and set the town on fire. 

All night, and all next morning, Ruthven, 
Ellis, and their fellows, hunt through the cob- 
blers’ shops and drinking dens, in which they 
have been watching for so many weeks. Brunt 
is arrested in his lodgings, where the pikes, 
grenades, and fire-balls are discovered. Bnmt 
is carried to White HaU, examined by the Ca- 
binet, and remitted, under escort, to the prison 
in Coldbath Fields. He has no money in his 
pockets, not a single coin. An early search is 
made in Stanhope Street, but nothing of impoi’t- 
ance is picked up. From Stanhope Street the 
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officers run to tlie White Hart, the Black Hog, 
the Nag’s Head ; hut Thistlcwood has not been 
at any of his favourite haunts. They drive to 
Preston’s house, Avhcre Thistlewood lirst met Ed- 
wards, and take the crijtple into custody ; hut 
the crip])le, who is sure they have no charge 
against him, rat(;s them in his saucy speech, and 
hopes they will send him hack to Ids heroic lodg- 
ings in the Tower, 

At noon some Infonnation is received at 
Bow Street from the source which never fails. 
A party of ten officers is called, with Buthven 
and Bishop at their head, and sent with an in- 
struction how to act. In Chiswell Street they 
lialt, divide theii’ party, and arrange their plan. 
Three officers go round to the rear of No. 8 
White Street, to prevent escape ; three others 
double to the front, and seal the hoirse up there. 
Bishop and three officer’s go in. The chamber 
doors are open, all save one, which Bishop tries, 
and finds locked. ‘ The key of this door !’ he 
whispers to a woman in the opposite room. 
Mrs. Eforris will not fetch it, tiU the officers de- 
clare that they wiU force the door in if it be 
not brought. He turns the key — turns softly, 
not to wake the &urderer till his grip is on his 
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throat, Ills pistol at liis head. The room is 
dark, the shutter closed, but Bishop secs a 
bed in one comer, and he stealthily draws near. 
A blanket moves, a pair of eyes peep out, and 
then a head lifts slowly from the pillow. 
Bounding on his captive. Bishop grips him 
tight, and aims a pistol at his face. ‘ Mr. Tlxistle- 
wood, I am a Bow Street officer! you aiu my 
prisoner!’ Bishop is alone; but Thistlewood 
lies still. ‘ Ila, Bishop, is that you ? I shall not 
resist,’ is all he says. ‘ Wliere are your pistols ?’ 
asks the Bow Street officer. ‘ I have got no 
pistols,’ he replies. Then Ilutliven and two others 
enter, search his pockets and' liis room. He 
has no money. A black belt, a military sash, 
a flint, and some few •cartridges, are found upon 
him. Sleeping in his socks and trousers, he is 
not long dressing ; but wliile putting on his 
clothes he says he hopes the man whom he had 
murdered over-night was Stafford, clerk of the 
police at Bow Street ; but he hears without 
emotion that the man was Smith ers, and is now 
a corpse at the Horse and Groom. 

A bit of paper is picked up ; a biU made out 
by Otley, landlord of the Crown and Anchor, 
in the Strand, addressed to Dr. Watson, for the 
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dinner given to Orator Hunt. Poor Watson could 
not pay the bill; bis fellow-patriots would not. 
help him ; and the Stony Otley, wanting to be 
paid bis due, has locked him up. Watson is now 
in Wlntecvoss Street jail — a debtors’ jail — and 
seems to have sent this bill to Thistlewood, in 
some vague hope that lie would pay it. Otley s 
stony heart has probably saved the doctor from 
a deeper ci'ime and a more tragic fate. 

Thistlewood is carried in a coach to Boav 
Street, where the officers swear to him, and thence 
to Sidmouth’s office, where lie undergoes a close 
examination. All the foremost plotters are in 
custody — Thistlewood, Brunt, Tngs, Davidson, 
and Tidd, with nearly twenty others of the rank 
and file, including two tailors, Wilson and Hall, 
and two old soldiers, Harrison and Adams. Ed- 
wards only is at large. One puzzling fact is now 
explained : how men who have no money in 
theii' pockets — not a shilling in the whole — 
were able, on the previous day, to purchase 
arms. ' The negro, it is found, had gone to the 
Mendicity Society as a carpenter, compelled by 
want of bread to pawn his tools, and saying 
he had got a chance of work, if only he coidd 
get them out of ’^edge. They gave him thirty 
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shillings, which he spent in buying a blunder- 
buss and procuring a supply of gin. 

The Duke of Wellington, Lord Eldon, Canning, 
Sidriiouth, Peel, and a dozen more assemble ; and 
their order of proceeding is, for each offender 
to be called in separately, examined, and com- 
mitted on a special charge. While these great 
councillors are sitting in the room above, a 
crowd of persons, burning with desire to see the 
jdotters, is allowed to jms through the room 
below. Tliistlewood is the man first sought ; 
then Ings, the butcher ; after him Davidson and 
Brunt. Ings bears the marks of his fight with 
Westcote in the stable, for his eye is bloodshot, 
and the flesh around it black ; he wears a common 
butcher’s jacket, with a top-coat over it. The 
negro weal's a blue coat, light breeches, and top- 
boots. Brunt has a sallow face, of weak and 
thoughtful cast. Hall and Wilson look like what 
they are ; two ordinary tailors, out of luck. Tidd 
is sober ; but his face looks pinched and old. 
‘ A shabby lot ! ’ the passer-by remarks ; and goes 
his way, protesting that such criminals should be 
sent to Bedlam rather than to the Tower. 

Among the prisoners waiting in this lower 
room is Preston, hoping to be called before the 
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Cabinet. He has got a speech, he says, to make, 
and he will let their lordships know his mind. 
Tlie officers in charge ai'c much amused ; for 
while the men are called up one by one, he keeps 
exclaiming that his turn is conic. When Tliistle- 
wood comes down, committed on the double charge 
of murder and high treason, ho demands to be 
taken up. When Ings comes dow'ii, morose and 
dark, he undertakes to board the tyrants in theii- 
pride. Each time the <loor flics ojien he leaps 
up and cries that ho must go. Pressivl back 
into his chair ho roars, ‘ Oh, how I long to go 
up! M.y genus is so great just now! No man 
alive has so great a genus as mine at this mo- 
ment!’ Wlien Hall find Wilson — two mere tailors 
— go before him, he is lost in wonder. Limping 
round the room he shouts, ‘ If it be the will of 
the Author of the world that I shordd perish in 
the cause of freedom. His will, not mine, be done !’ 
Then, throwing his arms about him, he exclaims, 

‘ It would be quite a triumph to me — quite a 
triumph to me !’ Hearing Thistlewood say to 
Ings that he is sorry he has not asked the 
Minister for leave to see his wife and son, he tells 
them to be easy in their minds, as he will not for- 
get them in his sjigech. At length, on ^finding 
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that his friends are all going up, but not himself, 
he breaks into a furious protest. Why is he not 
called ? Why is he treated with contempt ? The 
officers cannot say ; but he can tell them. Ministers 
are afraid of him ! ‘ I gave ’em such a taste afore, 

they do not like me to come up again.’ 

More than three hours the jirisoncrs wait in 
that lower room. At length an Under Secretary 
of State (the young gentleman who is after- 
wards to ‘foam into a Refonner,’ and ‘subside 
into Newgate ’) comes downstairs, and tells the 
officers in charge that eight of the prisoners — 
Thistlewood, Bnint, Ing.s, Davidson, Tidd, AVil- 
son, Monimient, and Han'ison — are committed 
to the Tower ; the rest are to be sent once more 
to Coldbath Fields. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

LA.ST PEJSONEJIS IN THE TOWEK, 

Captain Elmnoton, Msyor of the Tower, received 
his prisoners at the Home Office, and despatched an 
orderly for a troop of liorse. The eight conspira- 
tors were handcuffed two and two ; four hackney- 
coaches were drawn up; and guards suiTounded 
them on every side. A crowd of people pressed 
about the doors to see them off ; but hardly any 
cries were raised against them. Many still be- 
lieved the plot a sham; a trick of the police- 
to cover the offence of Peterloo ; for these men 
could not readily imagine that a dozen tailors and 
cobblers from Leather Lane, led on by a penniless 
gambler from Clare Market, could liave dreamt of 
fighting the Duke of Wellington, at the head of 
an English army. Elrington gave the word, and 
off the escort rode by Westminster Bridge, the 
Borough, and Lotion Bridge, to the Minories, 
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leaving the valiant cripple at the Home Office, 
flourishing his stick, and yelping that he would 
be sent to his lodgings in the Tower. 

A message had already reached the Lieu- 
tenant’s house that eight State prisonei’s were 
coming in, and separate lodgings must be found 
for each. At once the gates were closed, the 
soldiers called to arms. Since Tliistlewood and 
Watson left the Tower the staff of wardcis had 
been lowered to ten ; but fifty more were added 
in an hour. The Iron Gates were shut. 

When Ellington arrived the cells were ready, 
and each man was marched at once to his ap- 
pointed home. Tliistlewood, as the captain, had 
the place of honour — in the Bloody tower. Brunt 
was lodged in the Bye-ward tower. Ings and 
Davidson were left in the Water gate. Tidd was 
put in the Seven-gun battery. Harrison had a 
room next door to Brunt. 

Not one of these prisoners — save Tliistlewood, 
on occasion of his former residence in the Tower — 
had ever been so housed and fed. They fell, as 
prisoners charged with treason, under certain rules, 
not framed for butchers and cobblers out of work, 
and were entitled to the State allowance given to 
men of birth. A cosy fire, good beds, and plenty 
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to eat aud drink, made life seem merry after the 
fare and housing in Fox Court and Hole-in-the- 
wall. Attendants served their food, and swept 
their rooms, and lit their fires. The lads ’who 
r\ ent to Coldbath Fields Avere thought to he 
unlucky ; anJ the cripple, wlio was left at large, 
eoinplauied of being an injured man. What dignity 
was theirs ! To live Aipon the Crown was soine- 
tliing ; but to lodge in rooms where Raleigh wrote 
and Eliot died w’^a.s more. Jack Cade was not so 
lionoured hi his day as Brunt, nor was the fate of 
Wat the Tyler comparable to that of Ings. Ings 
liad the cell from which the royal Seymoiu- had 
csca{)ed, in which the sixteenth Baron Grey had 
pined to death. 

Tavo Avai'ders kept each piisoner company day 
and night. A sentry paced in front of the prison 
door, and every care was taken that the cobbler 
should not send a message to the butcher, that 
the Avhite man should not whisper to the black. 
No man could see them, save by orders from the 
Secretary of State. General Loftus had to see 
these rules observed, while Captain Ellington was 
ordered to be always on the spot. But people 
out-of-doors could find no gravity in these pro- 
ceedings of the X^rown. The men, no doubt. 
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were guilty; and the lowest mob cried shame 
on men who could propose to cut up a minister, 
and hike his head home in a hag. Sucli fellows, 
if their plot was not invented for them, miglit 
be hanged, and there an end of them ; but they 
should not be raised into the line of heroes by 
imprisonment in the Tower. 

The prisoners laid their crime at Edwards’ 
door. Edwards had come to them ; they had 
not gone to iiim. Edwards had drunk witli 
them in the White Hart, the Black Uog, and 
the Horse and Groom. Edwards had paid for 
meat and drink ; Edwards had egged them into 
discontent ; had lent them money ; had in- 
flamed their courage ; liad excited them with 
words and promises of help. • Why Avas not 
this great criminal in the Tower? A host of 
men besides the pris(^ers asked tliis question. 
Sidmouth would not answer, save in general 
terms. The man was in his service. He was 
useful to the Crown. Of course, he could not 
say much for him, save that he was not a traitor. 
Well, he was a spy ; but then a spy was not a 
traitor; since his object was to watch and snare 
Hs fellows. Why should such a man be troubled 
Avith the form of an arrest ? If Government could 
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not stir against him, no one else had power to stir. 
Sir Matthew Wood made strenuous efforts in the 
House of Commons to compel the Cabinet to pro- 
secute this wr(‘tch ; bTit all his efforts failed; the 
modeller in clay and bastard German baron dis- 
ajtpeared from his usual haunts. Some thought 
he liad gone to France, and some to the United 
States, to live under a new and unstained name 
upon the ])rice of blood. 

A feeble and despotic government resolved to 
kill a number of the victims whom their agent 
had ensnai'ed. No one ean doubt that all the 
meii Avere guilty in a eertain sense, and that the 
chief was guilty in a legal sense. Thistlewood 
was a murderer ; but msuiy persons, who were not 
republicans, were doAibtftil whether Ings and Brunt, 
and still more Davidson and Tidd, were guilty of 
such acts as fairly brougl^^ them under penalties 
of the laAv. The Cabinet were clear that they 
must die ; if but to cover the offence of Peterloo, 
to justify repressive measures, and to stifle the 
demand of towms like Manchester to have a share 
in governing the realm. 

Major Elrington received an order to carry 
his prisoners from the Tower to Newgate, where 
Thistlewood, Brtfltib, Ings, Davidson, and Tidd, re- 
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ceived sharp trial, brief respite, and traitors’ doom." 
With clang of steel and flash of hoof the escoi t 
rode up Cheape and Corahill, carrying with them, 
through a grinning and incredulous crowd, the 
fast of our State prisoners from the Tower. 

The crime of treason did not stop at Cato 
Street ; State trials did not end Avith those of 
Tliistlewood, Ings, and Brunt; the reign of George 
tlie Fourth was hardly less disturbed by liots than 
the reign of George the Third ; yet such a stonn 
of I'idicule had swept around the Water gate 
and Bloody tower, jis places of imprisonment for 
traitors, that no government could face a repe- 
tition of that stoi'm. Three months had not 
elapsed after Thistlewood’s committal ere the 
Qiieen returned, in 8j»ite of every threat field 
out against her ; and a trial was commenced, 
the like of which had not been heard in London 
since Henry the Eightli had put his wife. 
Queen Catharine Howard, to the axe. A dozen 
precedents Avould have justified tlie King in 
sending Caroline to the Tower ; but he had lost 
liis chance of gaining the immense advantage of 
committing her, when he lodged such men as 
Preston, Brunt, and Ings, in those high and tragic 
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cells. A man committed to the Tower was always 
doomed aforethoiiglit in the public mind. This 
sense of comnig doom was the tradition of an end- 
loss soj’ies of recorded facts ; for since the earliest 
Nonnan reigns, the eye goes aclnng back from 
age to age, tlu’oiigh roll on roll of crime, to find a 
single case ol‘ one committed to the Tower on 
chargi! of treason, ytit accpiitted by his peers in 
any court of lav/. The Queen was left at largo ; 
the trial failed ; although the evidence of her guilt 
u'as strongej* than the evidence wliich had sent 
Queen Catharine to the block. King George grew 
chary of State trials, and the feeling passed to his 
brother, William the Fo;irth. Their father would 
have lodged O’Connell in the Tower ; and after 
him Jjord Kenyon, Colonel Fairman, and the Duke 
of Cumberland, Theii’ niece, the Queen Victoria, 
had to face her share of outrage, rising, and se- 
dition. Frost, Jones, imd Williams, ‘levied wai' 
upon the Queen’ in Wales, were tried for treason, 
and condemned to death. O’Brien, Meagher, and 
Mitchell, with their comrades, ‘levied war upon 
the Queen ’ in Ireland, were convicted by a jury, 
and condemned to death. Her royal person was 
not safe. One crazy wretch, named Oxford, fired 
a pistol at her ;'^4;hen a second crazy wretch. 
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named Francis, fired at her ; and these were fol- 
lowed by a third sind still more crazy wretch, 
named Bean. Elizabeth would have soul such 
criminals to the Tower. But manners hiul been 
softened by the lapse of time, and George the 
Third had set his house the fine example of 
regarding a thirat for royal blood as evidence 
of disease. These wretches were not honoured 
with the ToAver. Oxford was sent to Bedlam; 
Francis was condemned to transportation; Bean 
was sentenced to a prison ; anti a bill was tpiiekly 
passed throxigh Parliament which put an end to 
these daft doings, by a brief enactment that in 
future all such rascals shoidd be whipiwd. 


It was the glory of Elizabeth’s reign, that fn* 
the first twelve years no man was pvit to death for 
a political oifcnce. It was the merit of (^ueen 
Anne, that in her reign of just twelve golden years 
no man was put to deatli for a political oftencc. 
It is the larger happiness of Queen Victoria, that 
in a reign now counting six-and-thirty yctu’S, no 
man has suffered death for a political offence. In 
her serene .and prosperous days — serenity but 
rarely broken by domestic strife, prosperity but 
•seldom checked by foreign war — the darker 
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usages of power, with all the passions they excited 
in the pc\st, iire fading fronj the habit of our 
thought. The wheel, the maiden, and the hoot, 
are gone. T)ie block is an antiquity. Tlxc axe, 
the lanthom, and the sword, are hung on lacks. 
A prison lodging is a place for daily crowds to 
])ass tlirough. Queen Victoria visits and revisits 
oveiy part of her gi'cat fortress ; marks the spot 
where Anna Boleyn fell ; inspects the chamber 
where the nine-days’ Queen was lodged ; re- 
gards the rugged beauty of the Nonnan keep ; 
and finds, with royal Windsor in her thought, 
the noblest monument in her realm is still 
Her Majest^'^’s Tower. 
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Clarend«jn House, the residenct* of 
the Duke of Ormonde, ]2-> 
('laypoli', Jjady, tlie inaniiscj ipt of 
the ‘ ()c(‘5ma ' rctin-nerl to Har- 
rington tliroiigli hei‘, I () 

■ Cloncurry, Tiord, s 

i ( oi'hram*. Lmrl, advocati's in tlu' 
I louse of Commons the eaiis(‘ of 
I Burdett wh n eontined in ihc 
I 'Power, 281), 21K); }K‘rs(‘culiun of, 
tor his Io\i* of freedom, ih. 

! ( 'ock 'Faveru, 2'.)o 

I Coke, Sir Kilwaid, li 

I C’oke, J\og(‘r, a no mher uf tlio 

■ Lola club. 1 7 

i Cjihroath KieM", pi i-oiu'i s sent, to, 

' :{4;;, .‘Mt; 

(’ohmin, si'rji'ant-at-aim.", clic’im- 
: sl<mc<‘s attiMnlin^ hi.-' ai-r('-e of 

i Sir Francis Bmdcil, 2''l'2”'7 

I Compton, (uiceial, liemominl of 
I tlu* 'i owi*r. 221 
! ( \ni>'itu(i .jui I nroriiKiti )M, So- 
ciety ioi‘, 2o8 

‘ Constiiictlvc tivason,' wlial l.< im- 
* plied in the tei'm, 207 
Coo]»er, Antliony ^Ashley, Karl of 
Shaftesbury, o 
(A)f>l(!y, liiouel, 6 
C’opley, Jiord J^yndliurst, »‘»03 
('oirespouding Society, 2otS 
Cotesworth, William, 7 
C’oimeil-ro<an in the Lieuicuaiits 
hous(*, 2, 23o, 231 >, 243 
Cowper, Lord-Chancollor, imh^cent 
haste shown by liim in urging on 
the trial of the Jacobite lords, 
222, 223 

Cromartie, George, Karl of, is sent 
to the Tower, 2o3; Ins life is 
spar{‘d, 2o4 

Cromwell, Oliver, rotniiistlie man- 
uscript of ‘ Oceana,* and permits 
its dedication to him, 16; com- 
mits the Duke of Ihickingham to 
the 'Tower for marrying Alary 
Fairfax, (>6; his i'(;latioiis ’with 
Algernon Sydney, 174, 175 
Cromwell, llichard, releases .Buck- 
ingham from the 'To wen*, 6 » 
Crown and Anchor 'Tavern, 272, 
274, 277 
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( 'Ullodoii, batt]«.* of, 2-V} 
Cuiiibcrlaiul, the J)iike of, 


Thomas, Ear] of, 7 
I)aii<;(‘rHol(I, Caolain, his loo.se olai- 
rartef, Lord Oasllemaim* 
incites him to murder tJie kin;;-, 


Da veil ant, Sir 

Davidson, a negro, oik* of (Ik* ( a(o 
Street eoMsuirators, ;U7, ;i20, '2:i2 ; 
Ills capture, ddo, oJO; is eoni- 
iiiitted to (he Tower, is 

(* .eeiit(Hl, 348, 34J) 

!)ii\is, Moll, 43, 22 i 
De la Motto, Eraiieis, a JL'fornier, 
iseomniitted to the 'Fower, -M)3 
Denham, J fenry, arre.sts Lord 
(jiiey, 1‘J'D, liord (iivv eseaiies 
from him, 107; is imprisoned in 
couse(j lienee by the king, ih, 
J)erhy, .\[r., is arrested foi* jirinting 
Penn's ‘Sandy Foundation,’ lO! 
Derweiitwati*!*, Lari of, a grandson 
hy Moll Davis of C’liarlo.s 1 L, 
his <*onimitnient to the 'Fower. 
7, l^if4 ; ])leads guilty, 22i} ; is 
eondemned, 22i) ; liis execution, 
22fi, 22\) 

Deshorough, General, his eontiuc- 
ment in the Tower, 72 
Dorchester, I leiiry, Afarquis of, his 
quarrel with Jiuekinghani, and 
his committal to the Tower, 08, 
UJ 

.Douglas, Margaret, 2 
D’Oyly, deputy-governor of the 
Tower, 221, 22IS, 227, 22i), 234, 
23(5, 242, 243, 240 
Dryden, John, 42, m, 118 
Duels, frcijueiicy of, 30(5, 307 
D u gai*d , A V ill iaii i,h is house searched 
for Harrington, 0 ; gives a bond 
for the apjiearance of Mr. E<1- 
wards, 10 ; leaves his house, ib. ; 
printed the chief loyalist books 
of the time, 11 ; service ren- 
dered to him hy Hairington, 
^6. 

Dundas, ITimry, llaroii Melville, 
brings before the House of Com- 
mons .papers proving the ex- 


i>tcnce of a plot to overthrow 
the eoiisiitiition, 2-V.): a rommii- 
i tee of the House aj»pointed to 
1 repoi-t on them, 2(K) 

I Dutch, Admiral Penn s (*xpi>di(ion 
: agaiiLsl th(‘m, oO, (d : they sm- 

priso Cliathaniaiid Slierness, 02, 

; i)(i 

Dwyer, ''Fhomas, a spy in the pay 
of government, his connexion 
x\i(h the Cato JSlroet consj)irae\, 
318 

Eilwards, (Ji'orge, olituins a liveli- 
hood hy acting as a government 
spy, 3i)!i, ;J17, 313: his con- 
nexion witli the Cato Street con- 
spiracy, lb.: entraps 'Fhistle- 
wood, 338; tin* di'inaiK 
should he tried with fin* other 
eoKspiratoi’s not a(ti“nded to. 317 
Edwards, 'Falhot, deputy-k(*e|»er <»f 
the crown jew el.s, memorial to his 
memorv. 128; attack made on 
him hy Flood ami his a.‘'S<K iatcs 
in their at tempt to seize the crow n 
p'wels, 133 

. n’d-C^iancellor, . 
Eliot, Sir John, 3 

Elizabeth, (}uet*n, wln-n piineess 
coiilined in th<^ 'Fewer, 2 ; ik» 
man put to death for a jiolltieal 
(jffeiice during the liist twehe 
yeai’s of h(*r reign, 331 
Elleiiboi’ough, Lord, 303 
Ellington, C’aj»lain, Alajor of the 
Tower, takes the (’ato Street 
corispli’ators to tin* Towel', .‘i 13 
England, its joy at the acquittal of 
Hardy, Tooke, and others wln n 
charged wath high treason, 20() ; 
its eontiiiental wars, 271 : its de- 
mands for i>arlianientaiy re- 
form, ih . ; its secret clubs and 
monstrous gathering.s, ib.; I'iots 
in Mancliestei* and othei* lage 
tow'ijs, 271 : U<’fonn gatherings 
and riots, 287, 288 ; the massacre 
at Peterloo, 307, .‘548; jHililic 
feeling at the accession of George 
IV., 314 ; its demand that the 
prosecution of the Cato Street 
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(.•onsi/iratorf^ should hu*1nde Ed- 
wards not atU'udod to, ot7: 
lisin^ in \\ alos hy Frost, 
and AVilliams, t)o0: in Ireland, 
hv O’Jirh'ii, Alra^lior, and Mit- 
elndl, i/t . : sei'cnity ami pms- 
]>eniv ol', at tlui })j<seni tiim. 

Erskine, ^Phonias defends Haixly, 
rook(‘, and otliei> (»ii a elia 
of hii;‘ji treason, zitto; his 
larity in eonse<{nenee, ih. 

Es<ex, Artliur, Earl of, ioiM his 
eonnnitnientto the Towor, loO ; 
mystiTioiis eireiiinstan«*es eon- 
m (:ted\\itli his d(*.uli, 

Evans, maid to tlie Countehs of 
Nithisdale, i^Pw, :2;>7, 212 

Fairfax, Mary, Duchess of Huck- 
ino’liam, her marriage to the 
didve, t)4: ohjections to iheiiiar- 
riaiLce hv (’roinwell, 00 
Fairfax, Oenoral, 174 
•man, C’olonol, ooO 
Farnham, Edward, ctn-oncT in tlio 
investigation into tlie inyst(*rions 
eath of tlic Earl of Essex, 

ItkS 

Ferguson, a Seottisli |)rca(dier, liis 
despieaide character, lo;t; liis 
connexion witli the Eyc-1 louse 
plot, 153-155 : flees to thelfague, 
103; lar^^e reward offered by 
i^overnincnt for his captun*, 
108; returns to Encjiand with 
tlie Duke of Monmouth, 200 ; 
writes the ])roclamalion published 
hy the duke on his laiulin«r, 201 
Feriie, Bishoii, his ‘Pian Piano,’ 
>vi‘itten in answer to Harring- 
ton’s ‘ Oceana,’ 17 
Fielding, Beau, Ids marriage to 
Lady Oastlenmim*, 05 
Filrner, 8ir Koheit, his ‘Patriarcha, 
or the Natural Power of Kings,’ 
179; doctrines advocated, IHO- 
182; effect produced by the hook, 
182 ; it is answeixjd by Algernon 
Sydney, 182-184 

Finch, Sir licneage, solicitor-gene- 
ral, at the trial of Lord Morley, 


57 ; his examination of Ali^cTimn 
Sydney in the Power, 187 
Fire of London, 57 
Msher, (^irdinal, 2 
Fitzelarence, (\-i}>tain, eonimamls 
the military at the seizure ot tlu‘ 
(’ato Street conspirato»'s. .‘>24 
FitzroVj C’luirles (aOerwards Duke 
of Southampton), circuinsiam*es 
attending his chrisltming, ^2 
Fleece 4’aver'; 50, 07 
Francis tires a pistol ai the rpn ^ ii, 
350; is sentenced to traiispxu ta- 
tion, ih. 

Fox, ( 'harles, his death, 277 
FreK'liville, Lord, at the trial ut 
I^ord Morley, 50 

Fi‘icml, Mr., advises Sir Franei 
JJiirdett not to aeeept the o\a 
tion offered to liim when di^ 
charged from tlie 'I’ower, 200 
Frost, Jones, and Williams, thei. 
rising in Wales, 2>50 

(larnet, Fatlier, 3 
(late-house, 8G, 113, llti 
(hiuden, aiitlior of the ‘Icon Pa- 
licon,’ 184 

George I. shows no clemeney to 
the Jacobite lords, 220, 230 ; re- 
fuses to receive tlie ]»etition of 
the Countess of Nitliisdale, 240 ; 
his antijiatliy to tluj Homan Ca- 
tholic creed, 248; informs the 
House of the existence of a con- 
sjiiracy in favour of a Popish 
])rince, 251 

George HI., his observation to 
liuughborough on his want of 
success in olitaining a verdie.t 
against Hardy, Tooke, ami 
others, 208 ; his death, 31 4 
George IV., his accession to the 
tlironc, 319 ; prosecution of his 
wife Queen Caroline, ib . ; >Stato 
trials in his reign, 350 
Gerai’d, Charles Lord, his im- 
prisonment in the Tower, 148, 
160 

Glyn, John, 6 

Goodenough, Richard, his con- 
nexion with the Rye-hcuisc Plot, 
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1 4J), 1 ol) ; reward offeivtl for 

liis a})prt‘lieiisioii, 

(loodnian, Alaalunii, is imprisoned 
ill tlH‘ 'Fowit foi- Iroiddiii^^ J^iiek- 
in.i^ham, 72 

(iordoii, Loid Geoi'jvo, his eoin- 
initirteiit to tlie Toner, 
(iov(‘nimont House. /Srd JAuiitc- 
uaiifc s house. 

(iraudison, \'iseoimt, father of l>ar- 
]>ara \ illiers, 77 ; is killed at the 
sie.<;(‘ ot‘ Jhistol, /7>. 

( »i'(‘eu, Thomas, liis eonnexion with 
I he Kye-hoiisc Plot, M‘.) 

(lr(‘v, lleiiry, 7 
Grey, Lady Jane, 7, 

Gi-ey of NN'erke, Eorde liord, is 
arrested hy l)enliain,and hrou^ht 
to tlie Tower, 3, J hS, ]o2, IDo: 
his clever escape, In7 : joins 
till! Prince of t)ran;^e, 1J)*>, JJ)7; 
leturns with Monmouth to Eng- 
land, is ca[»tur(‘d, and is a^iaiii 
consigned to the 'J’owi!i', iDii, 
201 

G Wynne, Nell, 4;J 

JIaheas corpus, 30; is susjiended 
hy Pitt, 201 
Hall, Hisho]), 4 

.Hall, a tailor, connected witli tlie 
C’ato Street conspiracy', 34J, 
.‘142 

Hamilton, (\)unt, 42 
Hampden cliihs, object of, 272 
ilanipdim, John, 14S, ]o2 ; <lesircs 
to visit Algernon Sydney in the 
Tower, L^r^O 

Hardy, Thomas, is seized on the 
chaise of bein<( an officer in a 
seditions society, 201 ; is com- 
mitted to the Tower, 2(52; his 
trial and ac<iuittal, 200 
Harley, Jlohert, I^arl of Oxfort, o 
J larrin^ton, fjord, aiitl lor of ‘ N iiffje 
Antiiiua*,’ 1 1 

Harrin;^toii, Sir James, under tlic 
name of .Edwarils lies concealed 
in Mr. Dup^ard’s house, 0, 10 
Diigard); his capture not 
eifected hy Cantain Short, 10, 
]1 ; seizure of liis proiicJ’ty, '/6. ; 


his early life, 11,12; his attach- 
ment to Kin^n* Gharles, 12; his 
‘Oceana,’ 1:1; his manuscript of 
tlie work seized, 14: it is re- 
turned to him through the inter- 
position of Lady Glaypole, lo, 
10; (.’romwell permits its dedi- 
cation to him, 10; effect of 
‘Oceana’ on tin* public mind, 
10, 17 ; hisreinarkon theojanion 
of the j»hilosophcrs I’espcctini^ 
the work, 17; founds tiu! poli- 
tical club called the ‘ Kota,’ //>. ; 
on the lestoration of (.‘harles 
JL writes * Instructions for (lie 
Kino's Use,’ 18 ; is in conse- 
<|U(‘nc<* al•l■c^ted and committed 
to the 4’owej‘, JI, J8; his ex- 
amination hy commissioners sent 
hy the kina’, 22-30; exertions 
of his sister. Lady Ashton, in his 
behalf, 21, do, 3(5, 37, .‘>8 ; charges 
hrou<i:ht against him by ( 'lareii- 
don,33 ; is secretly taken from the 
Tower, .‘>7 ; is confined on a rock 
in JMymoiith Sound, .‘>8; is ]»er- 
mitteJ by the kin,iL( to liv(‘ in 
Devon with his brother, .‘V,> ; his 
return to London, and death, 10 
Hariison, one, of the (’ato Street 
conspirators, 320; is committed 
to the Towel-, 3 13 
Harrowby, Lord, IVesident of the 
Council, 312; a cabinet dinner 
at his house, 3I.j; unfolds the 
tale of a eonspii-acy, 3 1 0, 3 1 7 
Hai-snett, Ko^on-, serj(‘ant-at-arnis, 
arrests the Duke of Kichmond, 
47; iiOi'd Moiley,3-> 

Hastiii^^ Harry, his ipiarrel with 
Herd Morlev ami its fatal result, 
00-54 

Hastings, Francis, General Lord, 
C’onstahle of tin! Tower, 20(5 
Hawley, Major, his house in the 
Tower occupied hy the Earl of 
Essex, 1 02 

Hayward, Sir .John, 3 
Hazelri;^^ contiiied in the Tower, 

17(5 , r I 1 

Henchman, Pishopof Ijondon, de- 
clines to entertain the cliar^^c of 
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I)las4phemy broiiirlit airainal Wil- 
liam PiMin, 110 

Henry VII F. ainl liis wife (V 
tliaiine Howard, l>40 
IF idea, a paid i^py, ^ives infonn- 
aiion to Loid Ilarrowhy of tin* 
Cato Street eonri]maey. Mltj, :»i‘0 
I-liLi:ii treaaon, 2*57 
ililton, Miss, asHstai'oe reiulen'd 
Ky lici* i.'i the oseape <4 the Marl 
of NitirK'^dale, iMiJ, iMd, :fl7. 
24.S 

I lone, William, coonerteil with 
(ho Ivve-lionse I Mol, Mi), J-ai; 
his trial and eoiidfinnation. It'd 
Hooper, Janu‘vS, : takes part 
in the Na^’s Head plot, .‘ItK) : a 
true hill foiiml aj;;rnist him, ih , ; 
i' discharged, - KM 
J for-o and (jlroom Tavorn, '272 
1 Iowa, id, Kdwai'd, liOid, (*> 
ll»)ward, ( 'atliarine, .‘UD 

Howard, 'riioinas, of l']>orick, his 
eoiine,\i( n uitli the eonsjaracu s 
in the rein'n of Chml^s ll., l-l-S : 
introduiM s the Duke of Mon- 
inonth t(> S\dm‘v, I ')2 ; his con- 
ne\ion with the llNe-hoiise Pli»t, 
lol*>: Ids caj)tine, IdO: “ives 
e\idenee a.uainst ]«a*rs 'itated to 
have been eoiieerm'd in tlu* Uy<'- 
honse Plot, J(.>0, lid : effect j»ro- 
diie(‘d on liim by th(‘ news of the 
sudden death of Lord Kssex, 
1<S*> ; ^ives oviikmeo in the trial 
of Ali^ei'iion Sydney, ID:? 

Howard, Thomas, fourteenth Duke 
of Norfolk, is ('-oininitted to the 
Tower, 2ol 

Howard, Sir Kohert, his accusa- 
fons against Admiral Peim, dd, 
100 

Hunt, Orator,.:j0(>, 2m, 311, 314 
Hunt, 'riionms, assists Dlood in 
bis assault on the Duke of Or- 
monde, 121; and in his attempt 
to seize tlie crown jewels, 131 ; 
is arrested and sent to the Tower, 

1 38 ; is released, 145 
Ilutehirison, Colonel, 5 

‘ Icon Basilicon,’ and other lioyalist I 


woi’ks, printed hv Mr. Dngaid, 
11, 184 

Jugs, a Imtelier, one of the Ca(<> 
Street eons])irators, :110, 317, 
320, 322 : is captured, 340, 31 1 
is etnnmillod to the 4'ower, 3-l-i : 
Ids trial and i‘x<‘ciition, 31<*<, 3-13 

Innocent, Pope, his reception of 
Lonl (Mistlemaim\ 03 

lri;ton, CMemeiil, in the Tower, /i' 

lacohin cliihs, 2()0. 2i)3 

Fames, Duke of Voi-k (aft(‘rwards 
flames II.), accompanies Sii- 
William :i in tlu* mnal ' \- 
peilition again-^t the Dutch, 

01 : s('nds Fjoril (astlemaine om 
an end>assy to tin* Pope, 03> ; ]i s 
account of the csi-ape of tin* 
Dutrh, 100: hi‘>4 ni} stcrions vhit 
to the Tower witli Ids hrothor 
Charles, followed by tin* dtatk 
of the Dari of D-.scx, ]o0 ; his ac- 
cession to the tliroiie, 108; stops 
the j)en'«ion of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, 100; jdaces tlu' children 
of Monmouth in tlu* Li(*uteuanrs 
houst*, 201 : his Interview with 
Monmouth, 202 ; signs Ids death- 
warrant, 202: his {inswt*r to the 
offer of Monmouth to hecojne a 
(’atholic if his life were spared, 
204; tiees from Dngland, 200; 
burns tlu* writs for the new Par- 
lianu'ut, and casts the Seals into 
the Tliames, 210 

Jeffreys, George, Lord Cldef Jus- 
tice, Ids cruelty tis a judgt*, 161: 
examines Sir Algoriiou'SyJ ley 
in the Tower, 170; his unjust 
conduct while presiding over the 
trial of Sydney, 180-103; is 
pursued by a frantic mob, 207 ; 
Ids disguise, 208-210; is taken 
to the lord mayor, 212 ; is coin- 
mitted to tlie Tower, 213 ; his 
examination by Grey, Ossulston, 
and Chamlos, lb. ; "ld8 previous 
history and Jiis I’apid f)roraotion, 
215, 216; Bloody Assizes of, 
215; his bodily pains and his 
])a8siou for drink, 216; has a 
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(Mjiivoi-iiatioii with one of liis 
l(»inu‘r viciiinji, Jolin Tiitchiii, 
2H), :217 ; .Dt aii Sliarp, PreU'nd- 
ai y Scoit, and Touisoii visit liiiu, 
217; liisliardoiiodeoiKscienco,//;. ; 
his painful dcalli, 218; his ro- 
inain?i reinovod to Aldoriuaiy 
('huich, 218, 2JJ) 

Jcnkius, Sir Leolin, sccrotaiy of 
stato, coiniiiits Ali^onioii Sydney 
to tlie Tower, 178; liis exami- 
iialious of Sydney, 17‘J, 187 
.loliiisou, Samuel, o 
doliMsoii, Thomas, hroiiu'lit before 
iluj (\)UJie‘.] for being an unli- 
censed ])riiiter, 1 12 
fjohnsonjlev. Mr.,c]japlaintu Lord 
\\Tliam lliissell, 1*57 
doyct‘, Ivev. rieremiah, his seizure 
and eoniniitinent to the Tower, 
2()2 : is acMpiirted, 208 


Keeling, Josiah, his eonnexion willi 
the llye-l louse plot, J4i), loo, 
lot); his arrest, lo7 
lv(‘en, John, is engaged in the 
Nag’s Head plot, 21)2; is taken 
and released, 804 
Keep, the, 201 

Kell V, George, is sent to the Tower, 
2oI 

Ken, Thomas, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, o; visits with Bishop Tur- 
ner the Duke of Monmouth in 
the Tower, 204 

Kenimn*e, J^ord, is eoinmitted to 
the Tower, 7, 224 ; ph‘ads guilty, 
22(1; is condemned to die, 2211; 
his execution, 228, 2211 
Kenyon, Lord, "M) « , - • 

Kilmarnock, William, Earl of, is 
sent to the Tower, 2o:j; las 


execution, 2o4 
King’s Bench, 270, .SOO, ^K)() 

Kyd^ Mr., committed to the Tower, 


200 


Tiamhert, his confinement in the 
Tower, 170 

Laud, Arclihishop, 3 
Lauderdale, John, Lari of, one of 
the commissioners scut by the 


king to examine Harriughin in 
llu‘ Toiver, 21 

Laurens, Henry, his coimninnem 
to the 'rower, 203 
Layer, ('hristoj)her, is arrested, 
2ol ; escapes, and is retaken, //>. : 
is conveyed to the 'Tower, /V>. ; is 
ordeied to he ehaiiud aiul 
weighted, ib,; is hung at Tv- 
burn, and his head exjiosed on 
'Temple Bar, 2o2 

Leclmiere jiroposes in tin; IIoum' 
of Gominons the impeaehiuent of 
the Jacobite loids, 223 
L(*gge, Serjeant, leads ihe soldiers 
to ('ato StiVHit, 322 
Lely, Sii- IVter, 41 
Leving, W'illiaiu, a spy in the 
service of ibe kijig, I II 
liiculenanls of the 'Tower. NV/' 
'l\)W(*r. 

Lieutenant’s honse, its aTchitecture 
and its rooms, 1-8: eminent men 
who have been j)iisoiicis in, 3, 
0, 47, 201, 203, 233, 233., 

343 

liisle, La<ly, d(‘ath of, 217 
Liverjfool, JiOJ'd, prime minislej-, 
meeting of his cabinet, 3.12 
Ll(»yd, John, his evidence respect- 
ing the death of I^ord I^sex, 
BM); is sent to NowgaU*, 170 
Lloyd, an oflieer of tin) j)alace, 
seizes Sydney’s pa])ors, 177 
liohb, Stephen, bis connexion with 
the Bye- House plot, 140 
Loe, 'Thomas, the (Quaker, effect 
of his preaching on William 
Penn, 07, 1)8 

Loftns, General, lieutenant of the 
'Tower, 200 

Loughborough, Lord-Chancellor, 
informs Pitt that Horne 'looke 
and other prisonoi's could be con- 
victed on a cliarge of construc- 
tive treason, 202 

Lovat, Sinifui, Lord, is sent to the 
4\)wer, 233; his adventurous 
life, 230 ; his execution, ih. 
Lovatt, a Keformer, is committed 
to the 'Tower, 202 ; his acquittal, 
208 
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ilf. ; hiitli of n ^'2 ; quanvls : 
])otv,vv.‘ii liir.i, his wife, aial llsv 
kilim as to tin* haptisin «»t tiio | 
chilli in the jites ut the Pro- i 
ti'stant or tin* Cathnlie < 'huivh, ' 
(i >, : halves lii'- wiie. livo ;ilH*oail. . 
aiiil heeonies a monk, .^.'h ''‘•h re- I 

tains. cuul is separi-.tod frnm his i 
^\i^e, -"*4, ; writes iJu* ‘ 

Catholic’s A]>i.lomv,’ >4, ; is ' 

ariesteil and cuimniltial to fin- ■ 
4'e'Aej-, iSo, sii; Ills re!(‘a.M‘, : 

is amain committed to th(‘ Tower ' 
iui- hi-a*onm'\ion witli tin- 
J’iot.Dl ; writes t]ier«- the ‘Com- 
n-iidinni,’ //>. ; incites Caj»lain ■ 
).>nmerli(*)d til murder llie Kioi!, 
J)l\ it'i; is sent ]»y kinm dames 
on an emhasM’ to ilome, vA. : 
his lecejijion hv the Po|ks /A.; 1 
i- denomieeil as a pnhlie (‘mmiy | 
h\ tlie I lolls" of (Commons, I/).: . 
is siMit hv \\4Hi:im of Oraiime * 
amain to tln^ Tower, Ui ; Ids ; 
n liri'UH'nt to W’ah. s. <>.; 

I^al'iier, Sir Critlin, Atioriiey- 
(uneral, at the tiial of Lonl 
Mol ley, o7 

Parliameniurv ivform, tleiuand 
for, 1^70 

Pairot, Edward, assi4.s (’oloiiel 
IJiood in Ins attempt to soize ila* | 
kilim's jt'vvcis, l.‘U; is 1ak(*n and 
l.idmed in tlie Tow*er, 1.47 ; is ilis- 
chai'med, l4o 

INinll, Mr., fights a duel with Sir 
Francis Hiirdett, i*7-^ 

Ihmiherton, Sir Fiaticis, sits as 
judmo in tlie t lial of Lord 
William llnssell, I '^o 

Pembroke, Lord, cnd(3avoiirs to ob- 
tain tlie release of the Earl of 
Xilhisdale, !?4l 

PiMin, William, effect produced on 
bis mind by the preachin^yof the 
Quaker, Thomas Loe, 07 ; is in 
consequence sent to France bj 
bis father, 08; returns, and is 
arrested, iL; ])assao:es in hi.s 
‘ Sandy Foundation Shaken ^ de- 
clared to be bJaKSpheinou3,^Ji)l ; 


avow's to Lord Ailinm’ton lii.s 
autborsliip of the book, and is 
comniitti'd to the Tow'er, ih . ; his 
ilk‘,mal detention there, lO.’i : his 
exaniimilion by Lord Arliiimton, 
JO'l, 104 ; reasons Mi ming' kinm 
to ap]»rove of Arlii‘mt*>n*s deten- 
tion of liini, 101, i07 : bis mi- 
llincliinm «‘ndunmre, 108; cliarmo 
of Idaspliemy bioiimlil a_main.-t 
!iim, JOO, 1 lO; waiti-s ‘NoCr(».s, 
No tb'own,’ 11.4; is visited hy 
Sliliinmlleet, llo; wiites ‘ Inno- 
ceiiei wllii Inn » )pi‘M Iviee,' lltL 
is liberated on the j'layi'rof Ids 
father and tlie Duke of ^4»ik, 
it)); Suliiev's corre>pondv*nce 

with him, 177 

PcMiii, Admiral, Sir M illiam, bis 
naval expeiliiions amaiiist tlic' 
Dutch, oO, 01 : ids relations wiili 
the Duke of^’tak, 07, OS; Ids 
cliaracier, 07: bis n-sidenee at 
fill* Navv Otliee, 07; attempts 
to I'ladiiate the t‘1fcet of liie 
jinsieliinm of 4’liomas Loi' on bis 
son, 00; bis answer to tin* ae- 
ciwitions broumbt amainst him by 
Sir Jlobert Howard, 00, 100 
Peeys, Samuel, tin* diarist, in tin* 
'lower, o; on the character of 
Lady llobinsoii, .44 : bis account 
of an eveiiinm witli Xiiim Cliarles, 
Lady Casth'maiiic, and the 
Ducliess of Picbmond, 42 ; on 
the elopem(‘nt of Francos Stuart 
with the Duke of Kiclimoiul, 
48 : on the fees received by Sir 
John Pobiiison, 0!) 

Percy, Lady Dorothy, the mother 
of Alm:ernou Sydney, 172, 173 
Petorboroum:b, Henry, Earl of, 7,82 
]^terloo, massacre at, 307, 31 4 
Petty, Sir William, founder of the 
house of Laiisdowiie, a member 
of the Kota club, 17 
Pitt, William, liis nroclamatioii 
a«aiiist meetings wnere Paine’s 
‘Ki^jhts of Man’ were read aloud, 
2o8 ; moves for a committee to 
re{)ort on the napci’s produced 
by Karou Melville, 200 ; rei>orts 
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tlio oxistcnco of PCMlitiou^^ Ixulios 
for th» ir ol).)e(;t the over- 
throw of the eonstitiition, ih.; 
a<ks leave to suspend the lla- 
h(‘as C'or})ns Aet, and to intro- 
duee a hill ‘»ivin>; })o\vcr to de- 
tain sus])eet(‘d persons, ih,i seiy.(‘s 
'riionias Hardy and J)aniel 
Adams, :?(>1 ; Rev. Jireiniali 
J"yee, 2(>2; Rev. John Horne 
'Pooke, and olhci's, if).: fails to 
pi‘o\e his eharyes of hi^h treason 
against the ])nsoners, 2(»S 
Rla^ii(‘ of Ijond -n, /)7, AS 
Master of the Mini, 

Rnliiieal elu]»s, oiijeetsof, 272 
.Po]»ish j>!ot, J)1 

R<aier takes the Dnehess of IVieh- 
inond as liis model for ‘ Rritan- 
nia,' i)I 

IVestenJ.altleof, 22;h2;Jl 
Rreston, Thomas, a leader in the 
iSjM*neean ehihs, heads ^a 

procession to the 'Power, 21)7 ; 
ins spi'eeh t<» the so’diei's then*, 
and its Veeei)tion, if ). : is e<nn- 
initted to the 'I'ovver, JUt) ; his 
trial and aeijultial, .‘•O-j ; hi-^ de- 
sii'i* to he (‘\'amini‘d when Thist.le- 
\v<i(k1 and others were ea])tnred, 
.‘M2 

Ihi-ioners \\'a1k, 1 
ih*ot(*stant plot, HM) 

Rrvnm*, William, •'» 

Piilten(‘y, Sir William, a inomher 
of the Rota eliil), 17; arrests 
J larrm^i’ton, and eoiiv(‘ys him 
to the Tower, 18-20 


Queen's stairs, loO, 107 

Radcliifo, Charh's, taken with Ids 
hroiher the I7irl of Derwent- 
water, and eondemiied to die, 
2o4: esea]M‘sto France, ?7r.; re- 
tnriis with Charles Kdiyard, and 
is again taken, 2oo ; his cxeeii- 

Ralei'di. Sir Walter, 40, 18G 
Raleigh’s Walk, 2, 2-il) 

Red ('ow, the tavern Ayhero .ludge 
Jeff re vs was recognised, 2u 


Reform riots, 2tV.)-270 
Restoration, the, 7i) 

Richmond, Duke of. Se Charles 
Stuart. 

Richmond. Duchess of. Fran- 
cos Stuait. 

Richter, a Reformer, is committed 
to the Towit, 202; his acquit i.il, 
LMW 

Roharts, Lord, succeeds the Duke 
of Ormonde in tin* lord-lieuten- 
anev of li'eland, 1 18 
Rolmison, Sir John, lieul(>natit of 
the 'Power, ID, .‘>4, oO, -“io, As, 0*2 ; 
his Towel’ f*‘es, (JJ, (?D ; his an- 
xietv as to the illegal di'ti’ntion 
of William IVim, Id 2, lOO 
Rijlmison, dVe’ihurer of the Xii\N, 

‘y- 

Roelmek Soelt ty, 222 
Rokj and Cr«nMi, 121 
R<»ta, a ]M>litical eliih, founded l*v 
James Harrington, 17 : its meni- 
hers, if).: its advoeaiw (»f fiee 
viClng, 17, IS; is dissolved hy 
.M<mk, is 

Ro\al Soeietv founded hy Rishop 
Wilkins, 17 

Rmnladd, Riehard, Is induced^ to 
takea part intlu* Ry(‘-1 louse I’Itjl, 
141), lo-l, loO; suggests t»> the 
conspirators his tarni at Rv e as 
a favmiralile spot ior seizing tin* 
king and the Duke of ^ oi k, 
lo0»; reward olh ■!•(*< I for his .'{p- 
preliension, ll)‘’^; .mins ArgHl m 
ids ex]M'<liti<ui t<» *Scotland, 2t)D; 
ids <icath, . I 

Rmnsev, part taki'ii hy him in tin* 
Rv<*-Jlonsn iMot, lAl; his ar- 
nk, ld7; hetrays his eompuii- 
ioiis, lOl . , 

Russell, 'Phomas, wardi*!’ in the 
Tower, liis evidmice respecting 
tin* death of the Earl of ivsM*.\, 


1 07 


sod, Lady, ]o7, 180 
s(41 Lonl William, a frond 
^ .Svdncv, 110. 1*>2; IS M:m- 
loned hv the king before the 
onncil, ‘lo7; is comnuttcJ to 
le 'To wer, 7, lo8; is renmv.dto 
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Newgate, 101 ; hU doatli, 101, | 
] (*<() 

Rut liven, George, a Dow Sfrei't 
olHcer, si't to watch the inove- 
incnts of Thistlewood and othei*», 
01 0 ; assists in their caiiture, 
0:>8-30i> 

Rye-Hous(‘ Plot, 1-17: il< ohjoct, 
153; the cliaraetor of the origi- 
nators of it, ?7). ; the farm of 
Rye near Huddesdt'n j'lneed at I 
the disjiosal of tiu? eonspiraloi-s 
hy Riimhold, 155; its failure, 
15(), 157 ; arrests inadi' hy the . 
king, 157 j 


Salislmry, Earl of, coinnillted to ' 
th(‘ 'Powi'i’, 75 ! 

Sait towfr, :^()l I 

Sarniaii, a Row' Stret't officer, : 
wvmnded in the capture of 
ThUtlew'ood and other>, 

SawytT, Sir Roh(*rt, Atioriun- 
gema’al, examines Sydiuw in the 
Tower, 1^7 

Scott, Attorney-general, conducts 
the trial of llorm* Tooke and 
others, 2iV2 ; odium produced 
therehv, !2ti5 

Scott, Prehendary, visits rlud 
deffreys in the 1\)W'ei*, 217 
Scrope, Eatlier (alias Pugh), the 
priest of Lord Oastlemaino, 7S ; 
assists C’astlemaine in writing 
tlie ‘English (5‘itholic’ft Apology,’ 

^ 84, 85 ; liis escape, 87 
Seven-gun battery, 345 
Seymour, Sir Thomas, 2 
Shafteshmy, Earl of, committed 
to the Tower hy Charles, 75 
Sharp, Dean, visits Jeffreys in the 
Tower, 217 
Shippen, AN'^ilJiam, 6 
Shirley, Lawrence, Earl Ferrara, 8 
Short, Captain E., searches Du- 
gard’s house for James Harring- 
ton, 9; seizes ‘Mr. Edwards,’ 
10 (see James Harrington J ; ac- 
cepts Mr. Diigard’s bond for the 
surrender of ‘ Mr. Edwards,’ ib. 
Shrewsbury, Earl of, outrage on, 
by liuckingham, 74, 75 


Sidmonlh, Lord, Home Secrelarv, 
acquires a knowdedge of tlu‘ 
Nags Head jilot from the in- 
former (\astle, 300, 301 ; popu- 
lar outcry against the pi-aetico of 
keeping sjiies in ])ay, 30.*i ; is 
])resent at th(‘ cabinet ,councii 
when information is given of 
the (’ato Street conspiracy, 312; 
refuses to allow' Edwards to he 
prosecuted with the n‘st of tlie 
Cato Stri'ct eonsjiirators, .‘U7 
Skelton, Colonel, Lieutenant of 
the ’Lover, 210 

Skinner, ( VriiU*. a friend of Miltoi', 
a niemher of the Rota eliih, 17 
Smith, Aaron, liis conliin'inent in 
the Tower. 100 ; hrdies offered to 
him to give i-vidtMiee against 
Sydm‘v, l.s7 

Smith, Colonel Matthew, major of 
the 'Pow'er, 203, 2<s7 
SmitluTs, a Row St reed ollicer, 
killed in the capLure of the Cato 
Strt*et eoiis])irators, 333 
Soiitliw'ell, Father, 3 * 

SjMMiee, a Yorksliire schoolmaster, 
his plan of a univi'rsal rc|M 
273, 274; is ])rosccnted hy go- 
vtirnmeiit, ih , ; numerous societ ies 
formed to carry out his vicovs, 274 
SpiMiccan cluhs, (piestions debated 
hy them, 294 ; their secret direc- 
tory, 2i)5 ; their idan of gaining 
possession of tlie Tow(‘i‘, ih. 
Stanhope, Lord, protests against 
l^itt’s hill for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act, 201 
St. (leorgo, Clnwalier do, or James 
VI 11. of Scotland, 220; his 
charcacter, ib . ; his aversion to 
fight, IL ; returns to France, 221 
Stillingfleot, Edward, chaplain to 
Charles 11. 115 ; is sent by the 
king to visit Penn in the Tower, 
ib , ; his report, 110 
Strange, Father, endeavours to 
procure a divorce foi* Lord Castlc- 
maine, 90 

Strong-room in the Relfry, 2, 03 : 
commonly called the prison of 
Mary, Ciuecn of Scots, 2 
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Stuart, Charles, Puke ot Eidi- 
inoufl, falls vidloTitly in love with 
Kraii(*(‘S Stuart, 4o ; the kin;? 
surprises them tooether, arrests 
liiui, and commits him to tlie 
Tower, 47 ; is released hy the 
kimjj; 48; his runaway match 
with Frane(‘S, lb , ; his low ehar- 
act(M*, 48, 40 

Stuart, Frances, Duchess of Ri«-h- 
mond, l\er rare heauty, 41 ; is the 
model of tht‘ ‘ Ih itannia’ of our 
coins, ib. \ ho?* royal lovers, 42 : 
her apa?‘tmeuts in White I la., 
//>. ; tfikes pai’t in «aii indecent 
('omedy, ib . ; is one of tiu* mis- 
tresses of King Charles, 4;1: tJio 
Duke of Iviclmiond falls in h>vo 
with hei*, ib , ; and oilers her his 
hand, ib,\ the king surprises 
her and the duke in her cham- 
h(‘r, 17 : seeretly leaves A\'hite 
J lall, and is married to the duke, 
48; liei' reconciliation with the 
king, ib . ; leaves annuities to 
cats, 40 

iSurrev, Earl of, 3 

Sun 4 avern, t)2 

Sydnev, Algernon, his wisdom and 
his patriotism, 171 ; his nohle 
ance^trv, 172, 173; his travels 
and his studies, 173; is wounded 
at the battle of aMarston >Ioor, 
173, 174: tights under P'airfax 
and Cromw(‘Il, 174; labours to 
fiml slui)s and gnus for Elakc to 
defeat the Dutch, ib. \ oj>poses 
Cromwell wlien aiming at a 
power Ixwond law, 17/>; at the 
fall of Richard ( Vomwell, enters 
Parliament, and is in favour of 
a coimuonwcalth, ib , ; detdines 
the overtures of General Monk, 
17(5; lives abroad for scjvontecii 
voars, ib . ; returns home, and 
devotes his time to literary 
suits, ih,\ his intercourse with 
Essex, Russell, and Penn, 148, 
lo2, 177; Howard of Escrick 
seeks to entangle him in jdots m 
favour of the Dpke oi M^ni- 
moutli, ib . ; is arrested and Jus 


;r>7 

house soarcbod, ib . : is examined 
by the Council, and sent to the 
Power, ItiO, 178; his ^cl(»s(‘' con- 
linemcnt, ib.\ is examined hy 
Secretary denkins and diidu’c 
Jeifrt'vs, 17i); writes tlie ‘Dis- 
courses eoncerning (hwernment' 
in answer to Sir R. Filmer's 
‘Patriarcha,’ 182; doctrines pro- 
noiimlcd m the hook, 183, 181 ; 
Ills rc]ily to I laiujulcn’s desire' 
to visit him, 18(5: his aceiiseis 
again examine him, aiul ari' 
foiled in tlu'ir endeaveuir to gain 
evidence, l87 ; ilh'gal mi'am 
taken to ensm o a verdict against 
him, 188-100; manifest falsity 
of the indictment against him, 
100, 101 ; is taken to West- 
minster Mall, 100; bis ti'ial la*- 
fore diidge Jeffreys, 1'02, 103; 
evidence of llowai d of Escrick, 
ib.x verdict for the crown n- 
tnnied, ib.\ bis pi'aye'r in coin*!, 
104; Ids last days, ib . ; biselealb, 
ib. 

iSydno}’, Sir Pbilij), 172 
Sydney, Sir Ilenrv, lord-lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, 172 
Sydney, Robert, Eai lof Leici'sler, 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 173 

Talbot, Sir (Jilbcrt, master of the 
regalia, 128 

Taylor, Risbop J<‘remy, 3 
Taylor, William, 4 
Temple Bar, lu-ads exposed on, 
252, 253> . . . 

Tenison, Rev. Thomas, his visit to 
the Duke of ^Monmouth m tlie 
Tower, 205 

Thelwall, a Reformer, coinniitted 
to the Tower, 2(52; his trial and 
acquittal, 2(58 i , 

Thistlewood, Arthur, a moniher oi 
the Spcncean cIuIh, 203; ])Osi- 
tion occupied hy him ainon'? his 
associates, 203 ; has a sketch ot 
the Tower, with a detailed draw- 
iiif*- of the more important parts, 
205; reward offere<l for his 
prehension, 301 ; is taken and 
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placed in the Tower, 8, 802: 
e])ar<j:e of treason pr(‘f(MT«Mt 
a^rainst liiin, ?7>. : liis trial and 
acMpiittul, JW : liis a])]><‘arane ‘ j 
and previous life, 804-800 : dial- I 
l('n^es Lord Sidinoiilli, 800): is | 
arrested and sentenec'd t»» a year's j 
imprisonniont in llorsliam jail, i 
807: liis desiri* for venf^tvinee j 
ae:ainst tin* j^overninent, /A.: i 
niak('s the aequaintaece of Ivl- * 
wards and «)tliers, ih. : plot formed ; 
for nuirderins: the ininislrv, si‘lz- 
in^ the inonii's ie tie* Hank, and ; 
talviiii* ])oss(*ssioii of (ho 'I'owor, ■ 
82l : is infoiin(‘d hv hklwaul- ; 
the eahiiK't coiineil at Lord liar- I 
rowhy’s. ih.\ isattai*iu<l hv mih- 
tarv and ]»oliee in C ilo Street, 
8ifd ; his eseap's 881; one thou- . 
sand pounds olloud for hi- ap- ; 
prehension, 88i/: is pnisued am] : 
captured, 880; is (‘\anhncd ai ' 
(lie Jlome Otfiee, 810; is eoin- | 
initted to the Tower, 818: is ; 
hxleed in the liloody t(over, ' 
8do ; is tuki'ii from ih(‘ d'owis ; 
to \ow';^ate, tried, ami e\eeuted, ' 
8li» _ I 

Thurlow', Lord, his intiniaey with ! 
i loMie 'I’ooki', 270 ' I 

Tidd, one of the (ato Street eon- j 
sjiiiators, 817, 820, 827,^ 882, ' 
840; is eoniiiiitted to the 'row<*r, ! 
818; is tried ami executed, 8 in j 

Tooke, Jiev. John JJoriie, 287; i 
hrou^lit before tlu? privy coun- 
cil oil a char<j:e of treason, 202 ; 
in sent to th(i Tower, 7, 202 : his 
hiirli intelleetnal ]»o\vei>, 2r)*j : i 
liis trial at the Old Lailey, 20 i : 
his acquittal, 208: Jiis tyieiid- 
ship with Ihirdett, 200 ; his din- 
ners and liis ^mests, 270; his 
writings in advance of his age, 
270 

Tower, the : — Coiistahl(‘s : I iUid 
iMoira, 287;- Lord 1 fastings, 
200. Lieutenants : Sir John Ivo- 
hinson, 10 ; Captain Check, 171 : 

* Colonel Skclron, 210; Lord 
Lucas, ; Oeiieral ComiUon, 


221 : Colonel AVillianison, 282 ; 
(Tcneral Vernon, 208; Oern'ral 
Loft us, 200. iMajors: (Ndomd 
Smith, 208; Captain Klring- 
ton, 848. Deputy-Oovernor, 
(^)l()noI IVOylv, 221. Prisomns 
eonlined in, 2-''<. 21, 47. .no. (>8, 
Oth et j>assim ; attempted sel/air(‘ 
of the regalia hy ( ’olonei lOood, 
120-1 8(5; afl(‘r tin' Ihglit (»f 
.lames 11. ruMitonaiOs were m»t 
n-quired (o ro'sidi' in (io\(*i‘n- 
ment house, 2 11 ; duties of lieu- 
tenant devolve on a d«q>n(y- 
governor ora i.njor, /8.: 8,.,tni- 
ments of 1ortm(‘ abolished, 2'>l, 
2*»2; rooms «)e{*npied hv IL.rii"' 
'i’ooke and other.-, 2s » 5. 28il; is 
summoned I o sniTeml 'i' hy Pre.s- 
Inii, 202 ; treat tiK'nl of the (’ato 
Street conspirator.si, and rooms 
oceiijiied hv tlnmi, .‘>40: no pri- 
sreier confined in il for a politir-al 
otVem*e since th(‘ (“xeention ol 
d’hisilcwood ami otlcM'.^. 2,40 ; its 
fornuM* eharactc'r [»a->:t, 881 ; its 
pr(‘sent st at .‘>82 
Tower hill, exeeiilion of Sydney 
<ni, 104 

IVaitors’ gat(‘, 208, 200 
Tnmehard, .L>hn. 1 Is; hi- eom- 
mittal to the 'Fower, 1<50; his 
release, 187 

Trevor, Mark, a fritmd of Harry 
Hastings, 80-51 
Tromp, Admiral, 174 
IVoojKT, aneedoh* of a, 174 
Tiitcliin, dohn, a victim to the 
cruelty of .fudge .K‘lfreys, visits 
him in tin* Tower, 217 
Tyburn, 124, 282 


Vane, Ilmry, confined in the 
Tower, * 17(5 

Vansittart, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, 818 

Venetian form of government, 
Harrington’s high estimate of, 
88 

Vernon, Coneral, Lieutenant of 
the Tower, 2(5 > 

Victoria, (iueen, State trials in her 
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roio;n: Frost, Jours, and Wil- 
liains, in Wak's, S-W; O’Drion, 
-MrajJihor, and Mitrhrll, m Ire- 
land, if ). ; ivS fired at by Oxford, 

; by Francis, 3ol ; by 
]k*an, ih. ; (furinu: her reij^n no 
mail, has siiffert'd death for a 
political oft’t^nce, ih. ; serenity 
and ])rospoi‘ity of lier reiji'n, 

Villicrs, Geor^o, Duke of Buck- 
in ojbani, bivS life of jest and 
comedy, (53; ebaracter of bis 
‘ Rehearsal,’ ; hisfreqiientcoii- 
Jirn'inenfs in the Tower, 5, (53 ; 
( J ) foi- Ills marriafre to the 
(lau^rbler of Lord F'airfax, bv 
(.^romwell, (54-0(5; at Oromwell^a 
death is removed to Windsor, 
ih. ; his reb'asc on (lie death of 
(Voniwell, if).; liis shameless 
conduct on the restoration of 
Cliarles, G7; (2) for bis con- 
duct towards Loid ()ssoit, (58; 
(3) for iusultin<^ the Alarquis of 
Dorcliester, (5S, (50 ; (4) for plot- 
iii" ai^ainst the kin|^’s crown and 
life, (5 l\ 72; bis trial before the 
Council, 73 ; bis release tbroujrb 
the’ solicitations of Tjady Castle- 
iiiaine, 74 ; (o) for liis outrage 
on Lord Shrew sbury, ih.; close 
of bis car(‘,e,r, 7o; countenances 
Colonel Blood, 121 ; accuses Os- 
sory and Clarendon of a desire 
to poison him, 127 ; is threat- 
ened with revenge by Ossory, the 
son of the Duke of Ormonde, in 
the king’s presence, if any harm 
befalls his father, ih. 

Villua-s, JJarbara, CJountcss of 
Castlemaine, one of tin* mistres- 

of King Charles, 42, 43; 

procures the release of Bucking- 
ham from the Tow’cr, 74; her 
frailties in early life, 77; her 
passion for ugly men, th. ; her 
marriage to Ro;^er Palmer, ih . ; 
her amours wth the king, 70, 
80 ; her wonderful Ixjauty, fp ; 
her first-honi baptized according 
to the rites both of the Catholic 
and Protestant Church, 82; 
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separates from her husband, S3, 
8*4 ; her family by the king, S4, 
8(5 ; her variety of lovers, SS ; 
her ascendancy over the king, 
ih. ; is pensioned and dismissed 
the court, 80 ; her scandalous 
life in Paris, ih. ; returns to Eng- 
land, 05 ; her marriage to Beau 
Fielding, ih. 

Vincent, Air., his ansiver to Penn’s 
‘ Sandy Foundation Shaken,’ 1 12 

Waleott, his connexion with the 
Ryt‘-IIouse Plot, 140, 155, 15(5; 
bis trial and coud('mnation, 1(51 
Walker, Sir Edward, one of tln^ 
commissioners sent to examine 
Harrington in tlm Tower, 21 
Walpole, Sir Robert, Secretaiy-at- 
AVni*, in the ’rower, 7 ; deter- 
mines that no cleuH'ucy shall be 
shmvn to tlu' Jacobite lords, 220 
Warden’s hous{‘, 281 
Warwick, Edward, Earl of, 7 
Water-gnt(‘, 345 

Watson, Father, in the 'Power, 3 
Watson, James, sen., a sui’geoii, a 
companion of 'Pliistlewood, 204 ; 
frequents Sp(‘ncean clubs, ih. ; 
stabs Rhodes with a sword-stick, 
200; his arnvst and commitment 
to the 'PowiM*, ih. ; is tried and 
acquitted, 3(X); a true bill found 
against him, ih. ; is arraigned at 
the King’s Bench on a charge of 
high treason, 303; isacqnitted, ih. 
Watson, Januis, jnn., his s}»oech at 
the Alcrlin's C?ave,Spa Fields, 20(5; 
heads a procession to the Bank, 
ih.; breaks into a gimsmitb’s 
shop, a?i(l d(jniands arms, 207 ; 
fires liis jiistol at a gentleman 
named Jlicbfini Pratt, ih. ; plun- 
ders shops in the Minories, 200 ; 
bis escape, ih. ; reward offered 
for bis appn*li(*n8ioii, .'JOl 
Wellington, Duke of, commander 
of the forces, at the cabinet 
council at Loixl IFarrowby’s, 
31 3 ; bis advice respecting the ^ 
capture of the Cato Street con- 
spirators, 323 
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WVntwortli, Lady, lior passion for 
Duke of Moimiontli, and the 
iuHiioiict' exercised l>y lier over 
him, 1 OS, 100; her death, iH)(i 

West is eonecnied in llh* Kvo- 
J louse plot, Jus ai'i'e^t, io7 

\\\‘stc()tt, a Dow Sheet otHeer, 
t'u^aired in the captuie of the 
('ato Street eouspii’ators, 
t‘st minster Hall, tj’ial of Lord 
Moi’ley in, >^)7 

W'estmoreland, Lord, Privv Seal, 

Wharf, the, 1 DVO, 1 07, i, 

Wharton, Loid, eommitted to tin* 
M\)wer, 76 

Wliiie Hall, 14, L>1, :lo,4i>, So, 
110, UK), i^l l 

While Hal t Tavern, Brooks' ^lar- 
ket. :!I I 

Wliit(‘ Horse Taveiii,the p.laee of 
meelin^’ of thosii euueeriUMl in 

tlu‘ Ikjjnsh J^k)l, 01 

\\'iddrini»ton, Lonl, his contine- 
ineiii in the Tt)\vei', 7, 
plea<ls guilty, 220; is pardoned, 
220, 240 

W'ildman, Major, an Anahaptist, 
niomher of the Kola eluh, 17, 
2.‘>, .*1:5 ; committed to the Tower, 
1 IS, 100 

Wilke.*., John, his commitment to 
th(‘ Towt r, <), 20J 

M'ilkiup, Bishop, Koval Society 
founded hy, 17 

M illiam l\^, State trials in his 
rei^^n, 3-50 

Williamson, Colonel, Lieutenant 
of the Tower, 8(^arehes the ]>cr- 
son of Bishop Atterhury, 252 

M'ilinot, John, Earl of Bochester, 


confined in the Tower, 5 ; 
suades the kin" that Bucking- 
ham is plotting against his 
crown, 70; his anxiety to "ot 
Buckingham’s place as "cntle- 
man of the hedcli amber, 70 
Wilson, a tailor, one of the Cato 
Street conspirators, his capture 
and examination, .‘Ul, 342; is 
committed to the Tower, .3 l.‘l 
Wimbledon, Horne ’rooke’s re- 
sidence at, 200 ; Sir Francis 
Burdett's villa at, 200, 2S0; 
diK'l b(‘tw(*en Mr. Baull and 
Sir Frauci.i Bnrd«*tt near, 27“ 
Wintoun, Earl of, a Jaeobite* lord, 
liis imprisonment in tbe To^vc^^ 
7, 22:{ ; petilions for time to pro- 
jiaie bis def(‘nee, 225; nd'uses 
to plead "uilty to tbe ebai'^es 
brou;;bt against liini, 220; de- 
sires to b(‘ al tended by K(‘V. 
( Jeor^e I leriot, 227 : bis fixMpient 
delays, 227, 210; bis escape, 240 
Wood, .Matthew, shares Burdett’s 
opinion respeetiii" tin; l(‘"ality 
of the warrant, <)f the Speaker, 
285 ; and advocates liis cause 
in the House of Commons, 2cS7, 
2*00; his reception of the nioh 
proposiii" to take the Mansioii- 
J Fonsc, 20^^ ; endeavours to eom- 
}M.‘l the Government to jaose- 
(!iito the spy Edwards, 348 
Wnm, ^latihew, writes an answer 
to Tlarrin "ton’s ‘Oceana,’ 17 
Wyatt, in the Tower, 3 

York, Duke of. See James II. 
York House granted to Lord 
Fairfax by Cromwell, G5 


THE END. 


Loiidou : Strangeways and Walden, 28 Castle St. Leicester 8q. 
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MESSES. flUKST AM) BLACKEITS 

announcements 

FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


VOLS. III. & IV. OP HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 

^^I’WORTIl T)IXON, anthor of “ Now Amorioa.” ** Froft 
by rxpkk.ss permission to 

THE QUEEN. Comploting the Work. UcmySvo. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Laut CLEMtiNtiNA Daviis. 2 v. croivn 8vo. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF COUNT 

BEUGNOT, Ministor of StaU* under Napoleon I. Edited from Iho 
French. By Miss C. Yonoe, author of the “ ITeir of RedclylTe,” 
(tc. 2 vols. 8 VO. 

IMPEESSIONS OF GREECE. By tlie Rkjht 

IIoN. Sir Thomas Wyse, K.C.B., Lute British Minister at Athens. 
Demy 8vo. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILIAM BEWICK, 

TITE ARTIST. By Thomas Landseer, A.E. 2 vols. Rvo, witli 
Portrait by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Harvey, of Jekwcll Bury. 8vo, with Coloured Illustra- 


ANNALS OF OXFORD. By J. 0. Jkaffreson, 

B.A., Oxon. Author of “ A Book About the Olerjfy,” &c. 2 vols. 
8 VO. 30s. (Now Itcmiy.) 

CONTEXT.S : — ^Tho Cross Keys ; King Alfred’s Expulsion from Oxford ; Chums and In- 
mates ; Classical Schools and Benefactions ; Schools and Scholars ; On Learn- 
ing and certain Incentives to it; Colleges and Halls ; Structural Newness of 
Oxford; Arithmetic gone Mod; Koduction of the Estimates; A Happy Family; 
Town and Gown ; Death to the Legate's Cook ; The Groat Riot ; St Scholastica 
King's College Chapel used as a Playhouse ; St Mary's Church ; Ladies In Resi- 
dence ; Gownswomon of the 17th Century; The Birch in the Bodleian ; Aularian 
Rigour; Royal Smiles ; Tudor, Georgian, Elizabeth and Stuart ; Royal Pomps; 
Oxford in Arms; The Cavaliers in Oxford; Henrietta Maria's Triumph and 
Oxford’s Capitulation; The Saints Triumphant; Cromwellian Oxford; Alma 
Mtttcr in the Days of the Merry Monarch; The Sheldonian Theatre; Gardens 
and Walks; Oxford Jokes and Sausages; Terras Filii; The ConsUtution Club 
Nicholas Amhurst ; Commemoration ; Oxford in the Future. 

“The pleasantest and most informing book about OxfoM that has ever been 
written. Whilst these volumes will be eagerly perused by the sons of Alma Mater 
they will be read with scarcely less interest by the general reoiler —Pot/ 



13, Great Mauusorough Street. 


MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT’S 

LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


FAIR FRANCE : Impressioxs of a Travei.,lee. 

By tho Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo.' 

ir>B. 

“A book of vnluo tind im])ortaTioft, and which is very ajfreeablo rcadin;?. It Is 
1)1-1^111 .uul spiritoil, find evinces as much as over the aenteness of porceptiun and 
tho powers ot (il)^ervatllJll ot ihc wiitor ’ — Avif. 

“A pleasant book, u'onccived in a largo, kindly, and liberal spirit.” — D>.nhj Xews. 

I'hi.s volume will bo found pleasanr reading ’’ — Atht'nieum. 

“ A good book on Franco is just now most welcome, and this is oraphatically a 
good book. It is ebaniiingly veadablo ” — L7<A'. 

“ This is a truly lasoiimting \olumf\ The book bus unthiiig to do with the pre'«ent 
crisis. It is La litUc / Vf/z/c.': — Pans, with its quiet ehurchos and its guy carnival 
crowds, and the old provincial cilies like Caen aniU’h.irtres — that is licro ilesci-ibcil 
as it was before the black waves ot invasion rolled over llie land. Ye-ars must pass 
bolove it will be iK'shlble lor any to see Fair France us our author was piivileged 
to SCO her; and tills lends a special interesr to the pietines here presented to us. 
'I'hero IS much that is veiy beautiful and channing tu Ihese reeolli'ctions Tiiis it 
is hardly necessary to say to any who know and can appreciate the author of 
' John IJahtax.' ” — 


A HUNTER’S ADVENTURES TN THE GREAT 

WEST. By Parker Gillmore (“ Phiiiuo”), aiitlior of “Gun, Rod, 
and Saddle,” Ac. 1 vol. 8vo, Aviih Illustrations. 15s. 

“ A good volume of sports and spirited adventure. Wo liave thoroughly enjoyed 
Mr. (tillniure's work, it would be dilliciilt tu speak in too high terms of his pluck, 
entoTi>riae and energy " — 1‘aU Malt Gazftte. 

“An interesting, amusing, and instructive book .”^ — Ejramiwr 

“ A volume of exceeding interest, full of exciting and spii'itodly told adventure.” 
—AiMnilay Tunes. 

“ An agreeable and inteTOsting book.” — Ohsei’rer. 

“Mr, Gillmoro is a keen sportsman and a fcnrlosa explorer. Ilia work Is full of 
interest and adventure, and is as well written as it is amusing.” — Messenger. 

A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. By Walter 

Tuornbury. 2 void, post 8 VO, with Illustrations. 24s. 

“ Mr. Thombury is deservedly popular as a pleasant, genial writer, and has writ- 
ten two most amusing volumes on some of tho most interesting places in Eng- 
land, which we have read with considerable interest, and can heartily recom- 
mend. ” — Examiner. 

“ All who know Mr. Thombury’s racy, vivid, and vigorous stylo, and his plea- 
sant and graceful way of presenting information to the reader, will he sure to 
become familiar with his travels through England.” — Daily Telegraph. 

“ The reader can scarcely fail to And in this hook many picturesque incidents and 
legendary anecdotes alike new and entertaining.” — Pall Mail Gazette. 

“English tourists should get Mr. Thomhury's charming hook. It contains a large 
amount of topographical, historical, and social gossip.” — Sun. 

“ This hook is certain to be popular, and deserves to he widely circulated. It 
abounds in entertaining and valuable information and really interesting reminis- 
cences. It is rich in anecdote, history, and local traditions. The work, too, is 
emphatically a nsefid one, affording reading at once light and pleasant, and profit- 
able and instructive. It is the very book for all sorts of Book iSocieties and Libraries, 
and will come in admirably for seaside reading.” — Literary WorkL 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW ORK8— Qmfmwd. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. IIpmmvortii Dixon, Author 

of “ New America,” “ Tier Majesty'!^ Tower,” A*c. Third KdiUnm. 
2 vols. 8 VO, with Coloured Tlliistrations. 30s. 

“Mr. Dixon's book will 1)0 C(M*tain not only to interest but to pi en so its roadors 
aitd it desnrvos to do so. If conlaiiia a sroat deal Unit is worthy of ailentioii. and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect The ijjnorsineo of the KiiKlish people 
with respect to Hussia has Ions i>een so denso that we cannot ayoiil lioing Kfatefid 
to a writer wd o has taken tlie trouble to make personal aeipiaintanee with that 
seldom-visited land, and to briii}; before the eyes of Ins count ryinen a picture of 
its sc( ocry and its people, wdiich is so novel and intcreslmjs that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their attention .'* — Satimhin Jterieic. 

“We claim for Mr. Dixon the nioi*it of having treated his .subject in a fresh and 
original manner. lie has done his best to see with hm own eyes the vast country 
which ho descrihea, and he has visibnl some parts of the land witli which few 
even anioiif? its natives are familiar, and he has hud tlie advanlaKc of beiiiK 
brought into personal contact with a number of those Hussiaiis whose opinions 
are of moat weight. The eouscqtteneo Is, that he has been able to lay before 
general readers such a picture of Hu.sHia and the Russian people as cannot fail to 
interest them.”— ^ thenieum. 

“Mr. Dixon has invented a good title for his volames on Russia. The chapter on 
IjomoiiOBoff, the peasant poet, is one of tlie best, in the booU, and the cha))ter on 
Kief is equally good, lie gives an interesting and highly plcturesiiuo account of 
the working of the jurv ayatom in a ease whicli he hiiuaelf saw tried. Ihe de- 
acrintions of the peasant villages, and of the habits nn.l manners of the peasimtry, 
are very good; in tact, the de.scriptions aroexeelient throughout the work. — 7 >;wm. 

“ Mr Dixon has succeeded in producing a bonk which is at once highly valuable 
and eminently readable. In our judgment it is superior to any work that hoe 
oroceeded froiii Mr. Dixon’s pen, and we heartily recommend it to our roadera 
The information ho conveys is very great, his judgments are evidently the result 
of much reflection, and his stylo is singularly forcible and picturesque. — Stmulard. 

“ We heartily commend these voUinu^s to all who wish either for instruction < 
relaxation. “■ — Exaimufr. ... m 

“Tn these nicturesnuo and fascinating volumes, Mr. Dixon carries Ins readers 
^ eoimtrv from the Arctic Sea to the southern slopes of the 

iCl K tho to tho (»uir of UiK.^ and. t.y tl.e force of 

Ural , picturesque language, makes them realize the scenery, man- 

‘Free KuBsia,’ is another valoable adilitlun to tho books of trovd 
whl^ hoha" givernr It reveals to our view the great mystenoua people of 
Kastem Europ0.”—/>a*/2^ Telegraph. 

oThis is a more Important and remarkable work upon the great Muscov^ 
This 18 a more haa ftv«r even attomDted. much loss accom- 


urriiia is a more Important ana remaiKauio wuin. * 

■rhiB 18 a more ^ traveller has over oven attempted, much loss accom- 
Empire J to Hie writer of these splendid volumes, ‘ Free Hussia ’ is brought 
plished. Thanks to the wnmr m m i minutely, within the ken of 

T^book la in many parts as enthralling 
ira^oSSScl besides being full of life and character. 

.a Qwnrd to Mr DIxon the highest praise for the skill with 
'’^fUSi^innieted a book at once full of interest and Information ‘ Free 
which ft-om ^ordinary book of travels ; for, in place of being a 

taVmasterlyanal^B of Kaaslan society In Its more wUent 

pointa”— Oteew. remarkable books that has ever been ^tten 

to .peak in term, too highly 

commendatory. readable. ‘Free Hussia ' has afforded us a great deal 

of plS'aSf*^ It clever and versatUe »uthor."-/fb«<ra<erf Afsfra 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW ^YORKS—Co7^thlue(L 


VOL. T. OF HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. 

TIEPWmiTH DIXON. DEDICATE:) I5Y EXl'RESS 1*ER:«IS- 
SrOX TO THE QUEEN. Sixth JC.Hthn. Demy Kvo. 15s. 

C 'on 1 1 - .STS . — Tho Pilo — IiiTH'f Wnnl and Ontor Ward — The Wharl — llivor 

The Wliite Towoi — (’hatlos of Orleans — Uiich* rjl>>ncestor — Prison llules — Ih^au- 
champ Tower — The prootl l^ord Cobliain — Kinj' and Cardinal — The Pilj'rirnago 
of O race — Mad"c C’luwne — Heirs fo the Crown — The Nino Days’ — Thj- 
throned — The Men of Kent — Courtney — No < Voss no (^row »* — Cnipnier, Lati 
tner, Hidley — Whito Hoses — Princess ^larf'aret — Plot and ( 'ountorplut — Mon- 
sieur Charles — Pdahop ot lloss — Murder of Norlhuinherland — Philiji the Con- 
fessor — Mass in the Tower- Sir Walter ilnlei^h — Tin* Ar.iliellii Plot~Raleij»h’»» 
Walk — The Villain Wand — TlioCanIcn Jlouae — 'file JJnek 'I’ower 


“ From first to last this volume overflows with new inforniJition and original 
thouf^ht, with ]ioetiy ami xiicture. In Ihcso lasciun1in{? iki^om Mr. Dixon dis- 
fhai’Kes altcmately the tuiKMious id’ the historian, ainl Iho histtirie hiofjrapher, witli 
the insight, ait, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illuunno the darksome recesses of our national story .” — Afonnng Post 

“Wo earnestly reeornineiid this I’emaikahle. volume to 1ho.se in qiic.^t of amuse- 
ment and inalruetion, at once solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and gnixihie 
historical narrative, by a ripe scholar and an accomplished ina.-.tcr of Fnghsh dic- 
tion, and a valuable commentary on the social asyiect. of niedite.val and Tudor civil- 
ization. In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving records of 
human flesh and blood to tvhich human ear could listen .*’ — Daily Telegraph. 

“It is needless to say that Mr. I Mxou clothes the gray stones of the old Tower 
with a new and more living inteii'.st than most ol us have felt hotoro. It is need- 
less to say that the stories are admirably told, for Mr. Dixon's style is lull ol vigour 
and liveliness, and he would make a far duller subject than this tale of tragic suf- 
fering and heroism into an interesting volume. This book is as fascinating us a good 
novel, yol it lias all the truth of veritable history .” — Daily News. 

“It is impoHsiblo to praise too highly this most entrancing history. Abetter 
book has seldom, and a brighter one has never, boon issued to the world by any 
master of the delightful art of historic illustration.” — Star. 

“Wo can highly recommend Mr. Dixon's work. It will enhance his reputation 
Tlio whole is charmingly written, and thorn is a life, a spirit, and a reality about 
the sketches of the celebrated prisoners of the Tower, which give the work the 
interest of a romance. ‘ Hew Majesty’s 'rower’ is likely to become one of the most 
popular contributions to history.” — Standard. 

“ In many respects this noble volume is Mr. Dixon’s masterpiece. The book is a 
microcosm of our English history; and throughout it is penned with an eloquence 
as remarkable for its vigorous simplicity as for its luminous picturesqueuess. It 
more than sustains Mr. Dixon’s rejiutation. It enhances it.” — Sun. 

“ This is a work of great value. It cannot fail to be largely popular and to main- 
tain its author’s reputation. It boars throughout the marks of careful study, keen 
observation, and that power of seizing upon those points of a story that are of real 
importance, which is the most precious possession of the historian. To all historic 
documents, ancient and modem, Mr. Dixon has had unequalled facilities of access, 
and his work will in future be the trusted and poxiular history of the Tower. He 
has succeeded in giving a splendid panorama of English history.” — Qlobt. 

** This charming volume will be the most permanently popular of all Mr. Dixon’s 
worka Under the treatment of so practised a master of our English tongue the 
story of the Tower becomes more fascinating than the daintiest of romances.” — 
Examiner. 
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^ILSSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— 


. VOL. 11. OB" HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. Bv 

W. IlEPWOUTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PEIl 
mission TO THE QUEE.N. SM KMon. Domy 8vo! inl! 


CoNi'ENTsr-Tho AiialD-SimuiHli Plot-Faotioiw at rourt-Lord of Wiltoii- 
0\d Eufflish Cal holies— Tho Eui?Ush JosuUh— White WohliB-Tho PrifHt.s’ Plot 
—Wilt, n Court— Last of a Nohlo Liuo— Powdor-Plot llooiii— (Uiy Fawkes— 
of tho Plot— Vine^'ar IJoiise— (^IUs^^ir^^ry at l.iirfio— The .Jesuit’s Move- 
In London— Novi‘rulier, HiO-V-lTuiUed Down— In tho To wer— Sen ivh fordiiiv 
noL-Eml of the English Jesuits— Tho Catholu; Lorils— Hairy Peivy— T’he 
Wizard Earl— A Real Araliella Plot— Williaiii Seymour— The KHonpo— Pursuit 
—Dead in th«* Tower -Lady France:, llowaid- Rohert Carr— Powder Pohsoiiing. 


From the Times:— All tlio civilized world— Fhii^Ush, rontinentnl, and Ame- 
rican— takes an mferesl. in tho Tower of London The 'Power is the Htaijo 
upon which has been onacted some of tlio Krundnst dramas aiul saddest tra^odieM 
111 our national annals. If, in ima^iiialion, wm lake our stand on tlioso time-worn 
walls, and let century after century llit past us, wo shall see in duo suceession Iho 
most laiiious men and lovely women of Enjcland in ttio olden time 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-inakmg, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to Cod in the iiresence of a hideous muskod tigure, 
hearing an axe in his hands, ft is sueh pictures ns these that Mr. Dixon, with 
cunsiderahle skill as an hiKtorical l.mnei, has sethoDire us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off tlio scenes ot 'Pow’cr history with great stunt. His diiscriptlons 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we slnaild spoil them t>y any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable exainijlcs of his narrative powers we may eall at- 
tention to tho atoi-y of tho hcautitui tuit unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry III., and 
the description of Anno Uoleyn's iirst and secuiid arrivals at tho 'Power. 'Pheu wo 
have iho story of the bold Rishop of Durham, who escapes by tho aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Mauil FitzwaJtor, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Drieans, iJio poetio 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for llvo-and-twenty years a 
luisoner in tho Tower. Next we encounter tho baleful loriu of Richard of (Houcester, 
and are llllcd with indignation at the blackest of the lilack Tower deeds. As we 
draw nearer to modern tiiiios, wo have tho sorrowful story of the Nino Days 
Queen, poor little Dady Jane Grey. T'ho chapter cniillod “No Cross, no Crown" 
is one of the most affecting in tho book. A mature man can scarcoly read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of tho first volume 
yields m interest to the chapters which urn devoted to tho story of Sir Walter 
italnigh. Tho greater part of tlio second volume is occupied with tho story of the 
Gunxjowder Plot. Tho narrative is extremely lutcresting, and will repay perusal. 
Another cait^e ceUbre. possessed of a perennial interest, is tlie murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tolls the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may oongratuluto the author on this, his latest work. Both volumes 
are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history, but we 
think the palm of superior interest must bo awarded to the secund volume." 

From the Atiii-:n.(Kum : — “ Tho present volume is superior in sustained interest 
to that by which it was preceded. Tho whole details are so picturesquely narrated, 
that tho reader is carried away by the narrative. The stories are told with such 
knowledge of new facts as to make them like hitherto unwritten chapters in our 
history.” 

From the Mornixo Post:— ‘This volume fascinates the reader's imagination 
and stimulates his curiosity, whilst throwing floods of pure light on several of the 
most perplexing matters of James the First’s reign. Not inferior to any of the' 
author's previous works of history in respect of discernment and logical Boundness, 
it equals them in luminous expression, and surpasses some of them in romantic 
interest," 
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MESSRS HURST AND BLACKETT^S 
NEW W ORKS— 


THE SEVENTH VIAL; ou, THE TIME OF 

THOUBIiE BEGUN, as shown in THE GllEAT WAR, THE 
DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE, and otlior Collateral Events. 
By the Rev. John CuManNo, D.D., &c. Thhd Kdition. 1 vol. 6s. 

“ A deeply intorosting worK. Wo cuuiiui'iid it to all who wish for able and honest 
assistance in uiidorstaudiug the si^ns of the tiinoH." -Unord. 

“ This book is intensely iuterestinf? from bopfinning to end, and is marked 
throughout by the Hanio earnest and eonseientioiis tone which charactorisoa all Dr. 
Cumiuiiig's writings on thi.'i. hia favourite subjec.t ” — /auuIoii Scatsnum. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. C. 

Jraffreson, B.A., Oxen, author of “ A Book about Uawyors,’' ‘‘A 
Book about Do(dors,” Ac. Sennid F.dUion. 2 vol.^^ Syo. 30s. 

“This is a l)0(»k of slorliiig excellmice, in which aH--]aity as well as cli?rgj’ — will 
find entertainment and instruction : a b(n)k to bo b<inght anil placed permanently 
In our libraries. It is wiitten in a ier.se and lively style throughout, it is eminently 
fair and candid, and is fhll of interesting inforniation oii almost every topic that 
serves to illustrate tho history of tho Kiiglish clergy. There are many otlier topics 
of interest treated of in Mr. .Feaffreson's beguiling volumes, but tho Hpecimens we 
have given will probably induce our ro.uleis to consult the book itself for lurthcr 
information. If, in addition lo the points iilrcady indicated iu this article, they 
wish to learn why people built such l.irge churches in the Middle .\gcs, when tho 
population was so much smaller than now; why university tutors and dignitaries 
are called ‘ dons,’ and priests iti olden times wore called * sirs;’ if they wish to read 
a good account of tho ralionaU- ol trials and ovtv.ulions for heresy ; if they wish to 
know something of (’hurch plays and ‘t'hurch ales;’ if they wish to read a smash- 
ing demolition of '^^aca.ulay■s famous chapt or ou tho clergy, or an interesting account 
of meditfival preaching ami preachers, or the origin of decorating churches, or the 
obsorvanco of Sunday in Saxon and Kliscalicthan times, ora fair of the ‘ Ikon 

Basilike* contiovorsy — if they wish intormation ou any or all of thoBO and many 
other subjects, they cannot do bettor thou owlor ‘A Book about the Clergy’ without 
delay. Mr. Jeaff resun w’lites so well that it is a pleasure to read him.” — Tinifis. 

“ Honest praise may be awarded to these volumes. Mr, Jeaffresnn has crollocted 
a large amount of curious information, and a rich store of facts not readily to he 
found elsewhere. The book will please, and it deserves to please, those who like 
picturesque details ami pleasant gossip." — Pcdl Mall QazetU, 

“ In Mr. Jeaffreson’s hook every chapter bears marks of research, diligent inves- 
tigation, and masterly views. We only hope our readers will for themselves spend 
on these amusing and well-written volumen the time and care the5» so well deserve, 
for turn where we will, we are sure to meet with something to arrest the attention, 
and gratify the taste for pleasant, lively, and instructive reading." — Utaralard. 

A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. By J. C. Jkaf- 

FRE 80 N, Barrister- at-Law, author of * A Book about Doctors,’ &c. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

“ * A Book about Lawyers ’ deserves to bo very popular. Mr. Jeaffroson has 
accomplished his work in a very creditable manner. He has taken pains to collect 
information from persons as well as from books, and he writes with a sense of 
keen enjoyment which gi'eatly enhauc;es the reader’s pleasure. Ho introduces ns 
to Lawyerdom under a variety of phases — we have lawyers in arms, lawyers on 
horseback, lawyers in love, and lawyers ill Parliament. We are told of their sala- 
ries and fees, their wigs and gowns, their jokes and gaieties. We moot them ut 
home and abroad, in court, in chambers, and in company. In the chapters headed 
* Mirth,* the author has gathered together a choice sheaf of anecdotes from the days 
of More down to Erskine and Eldon." — Timps. 

“These volumes wilbafford pleasure and instruction to all who read them, and 
they will increase the reputation which Mr. Jeaffreson has already earned hy his 
large hidustry and great ability.* -^Athenmim. 
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13, Great ^Iarlborough Street. 

MESSRS. nURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS— 


A CRUISE IN GREEK WATERS ; with a Hunting 

Excursion in Tunis. By Capt. Townshend, 2m\ Life Guards. 

1 vol. 8 VO, with Illustrations. 15s. 

“ Capt. Townshend writes about the foroign lands he has visited with pood hu- 
m )ur and intelligence. His pictures of life in Algiers are vivid mid truthful, and 
his narrative of boar-hunting in Tunis is especiiiliy worthy of notice" — Atlmaruin. 

“A thoroughly pieasant and tigreoiibie book, full of picturesque »lescriptious of 
notable place's, and the present condition, and uppeo ranee of some of the most in- 
toi eating countries of Europe.” — lirammir. 

“ The most attractive and interesting book of travels of the season, full of iicnto 
observation, picturesque description, and oxciting adventure,” — rnih'd Svrnce Mtuj. 


A RAMBLE INTO BRITTANY. By the Rev. 

G. Musgrave, M.A., Oxon. 2 vols., with Illustrations. 24s. 

“Mr. Musgrave is a man of considerahle infonnntion, anil good powers of obser- 
vation. Ills hook is interesting mid atnusing. Ho sketchos the JJroton lundscupea 
with force and siiirit "—Pul/ J/ufl (!uzrfh\ . . 

“ Btr. Musgrave always writes ploa.aiutly, and inaTiagcs to combine mslructiou 
and entertainrnont in very agreeable pniporlioiia.”— 

“A valuable, pleasant, and instructive book*’ — Post. 

WILD LIFE AMONG THE KOORDS. By 

Major F. Millingkn, F.R.G.S. 8vo, witlt Illustrations. IHs. 

“ Major Millingea’s interesting volume reads pleasantly as a journal of travel 
in districts never that we know described hefoi*e Major Millingeii is a shrewd 
observer. He gives an interesting account of the K-oords, and dcscnhCB Iho iiuig- 
nitlcent scenery of the country with skill mid nro 

“This book is amusing, and tho moro valuable as accomits of Koonlmtan ara 

^interesting work, which we heartily roconimond”— /^.ra//i/wr. 

TRAVELS OF A NATURATJST IN JAPAN 

AND MANCHURIA. By Artiidu Adamb, F.L.S., SlalT-Surgcoii 
R.N. 1 vol. 8 VO, with Illustrations. 15.s. 

“ An amusing volume. Mr. Adams has acquired a body of iiitei'CHtliig infonn^ 
Ana g o At forth In a lively and agreeable style. Iho book will bo a 
tion, which ho ^ calciUattid to interest others as well .” — /Jmlij iVnes 

favourite ^ ^ uutbor is an onihusiaslic naturalist, taking 

A very good book of unick to observe tho physical aspects 

wrosSiTve * hiXJSS. to his travels, and these ho always desenbes 

ill a lively and amusing style.” — Olobe. 

EASTERN PILGRIMS : the Travels of Three Ladies. 

Bv Aonks Smith. 1 vol. Hvo, with illustrations. 15s. 

oApleasanUywrUIen^ 

rte«sT^Hsowu h.e lKX.k deserves our 

warm commendation.” Record. 

MY HOLIDAY IN AUSTRIA. By Lizzie Selina 

Eden. 1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

uApleasantly-writtenvo^^^^ ,haro her pleasure. 

“Miss Eden eujoyod her holi^^ a* R ^ 

Btrian TyroL”— Saturday Rwtete. 



13 , Gkuat Makijiokuuoh Sthkist. 


MESSRS. HURST AND BLAQKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— C'oni/mtefZ. 

LIFE AND REMAINS OF ROBERT LEE, D.D., 

F.R.S.E., Minister of the Church and Parish of Old Grey friars, 
Professor of Biblical Criticism and Ai.thiuitios in the University 
of Edinburgh, Dean of tlic Chapcd Royal of llolyrood, and Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen. By Robf'rt Herbert Story, Minister 
of Rosnoarh ; with an Introdiiclory Chapter by Mrs. Olipiiant, 
author of “The Dih* i.l iIp' Rev. Edward Irving,” &c. 2 vols. 

demy 8vo, with Portniit. 30.s. 

“ Wft need make no apology to our rcadois for calling their attention to the life 
and writings of a man wlio, by the force and energy of his character, has left an 
indenble mark on the annals of his couiitn’. It is but a small thirg tor a man to 
leave a mere name behiiifl him, even though Unit, name befami'us; it is a far 
higher merit to bequeath lo posterity a h\ ing in tluence, and this Dr. Lee has cer- 
tainly accomplished. Wo cordially commoml tliu pornsjil of this book to every- 
body " — Times. 

“ This memoir fulfils one of the best uses of biography, in making ns acquainted 
not onb' with a man of romnrkable charjicter, talent, and energy, but in throwing 
light upon a very distinct phase of soinely. It is a very curious and important 
chapter of contemporary historj', as well ns the rMy of a good and able lilc, 
devoted to the service of (toiI an»l man — tspirtatfr 


SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. IIkpwoutii Dixon, 

Autlior of ‘New America,’ Ac. Fourtii Edition, with A New' 
Preface. 2 voK 8vo. With Porlrait of llit3 Author. 30s. 

“Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his usual 
graphic manner. There is, to our thiukiug, more iKU’nicious doctrine in one chap- 
ter of some of the sensational novels which find admirers in drawing-rooms and 
eulogists in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting worlt.’’ — /ijramuie?'. 

“ No more wondrous narrative of human passion and romance, no stranger con- 
tribution to the literature of psychology than Mr. Dixon's book has been published 
since man first began to seek alter the laws that govern the moral and intellectual 
lilo of the human race. To those readers who seek in current literature the i>loa- 
sures of intellectual excitement wo commend it as a work that affords morn enter- 
tainment than can he extracted from a score of romances. But Us power to amuse 
is less noteworthy than its instructiveuess on matters of highest moment. ‘Spiritual 
Wives' will be studied with no less profit than interest .” — Morning Post. 

LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess op Fehraua; A 

Biography : Illustrated by Rare and Unpublished Documents. By 
William Gilbert. 2 vois. post 8vo, with Portrait. 218. 

“ A very interesting study of the character of Lucrozia Borgia. Mr. Gilbert has 
done good service in carefully investigating the evidence on which the charges 
rest which have been brought against her, and his researches are likely to produce 
the more effect inasmuch as their results have been described in a manner likely 
to prove generally interesting. His clear and unaffected style is admirably adapted 
for biography. That Mr. Gilbert will succeed in amusing and interesting his readers 
may be safely predicted .” — Saturday Review, 

THE LIFE OF ROSSINI. By H. Sutherland 

Edwards. 1 vol. 8vo, with fine Portrait. ISs. 

“An eminently interesting, readable, and trustworthy book. Mr. Edwards was 
instinctively looked to for a life of Rossini, and the result is a very satisfactory 
one. The salient features of Rossini's life and labours are grouped in admirable 
order ; and the book, while it convoys everything necessary to an accurate idea of 
its subject, is as interesting as a novel .” — Sunday Tiin^. 

“ Rossini's life has been well written by Mr. Edwards. It will amuse every- 
body. ’’ — Telegraph. 



13, Grkat Marlborough Street. 

MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WOUKS— Continued. 

FRANCIS THE FIRST IN CAPTIVITY AT 

MADRID, AND OTHER Historic Studies. By A. Baillie Cochrane, 
M.P. Second Kdition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 

“ A pleasant, interesting, and entertaining work .” — Daily Neics. 

“These eloquent volumes contain three interesting and instnictive studies: 
‘Francis the First,’ ‘The Council of and ‘Th«*. Flight of Vareniios.’ It will 

not lesson the attraction of their Bright pages that the author deals juaiuly with 
the romantic elements of these liisturical passages .” — Morning Post. 

PRINCE CHARLES AND THE SPANISH 

MARRIAGE: A Chapter of English History, 1617 to 1623? from 
Unpublished Documents in the Archives of Siniancas, Venice, and 
Brussels. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

“Wo commend Mr. Gardiner’s volumes to all students of history. They have 
the merit of being forcibly and ably written; and they present intelligent, graphic, 
and reliable pictures of the period to which they relate.” — Ejcammtr. 

THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT: Being 

CABINET PICTURES. By a Tempiab. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 
“ This acceptable book is sure to be in demand, for it supplies just such infor- 
mation as general readers like to have about men of mark.” — Athenieutn. 

ELEPHANT HAUNTS : being a Sportsman’s Nar- 

rativo of the Search for Dr. Livingstone, with ScenCvS of Elephant, 
Buffalo, and Hijjpopotamus Hunting. By Henry Faulkner, late 
17th Lancers. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

A TRIP TO THE TROPICS, AND HOME 

THROUGH AMERICA. By the Marquis of Lorne. Second 
Kdition, 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

“ The tone of Lord Lome's hook is thoroughly healthy and vigorous, and his 
remarks upon men and things are well-reasoned and acute.’’ — Tmm. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OP NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. (is. 

“ A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any wo 
have yet mot with .” — Body N&es. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mrs. Ellis. Author of ‘ The Women of England,’ &o. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, with fine Portrait. 10s. 6d. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cardinal 

Wiseman. 1 vol. 8vo, 5s. 

FAIRY FANCIES. By Lizzie Selina Eden. II- 

lustrated by the Marchioness of Hastings. 1 vol. 10.s. 6d. 
“ ‘ The Wandering Lights’ — the first of the ‘Fairy Fancies’ — is a more bcauliful 
production, truer to the inspiration of Nature, and mure likely to be genuinely 
attractive to the imagination of childhood, than the famous ‘Story without an 
End.”' — Examiner. 

“ ‘ The Princess Use' is a story which is perfectly channing. It has great beauty 
and a real human interest” — Atltenveum. 



THE NEW AND POPULAH NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY IIUUST & BLACKETT. 


MARTHA. By Willia m Gi i .bert, author of “ Shir- 

ley Hall Asylum,” &c. .‘J vols. 

CHECKMATE. By J. Sukkidan Lk Fani;, author- 

of Uncle Silas," &c. 3 \ols. 

TWO FAIR DAUGHTERS. By Pkkoy Fitz- 

GFRAJiD, 31. A., author ■* Houna,” Ac. 3 vols. 

“ A very attradivo and eiitli railing tali*. It is one ot the most In-illiam. achiVvo- 
mentsofMi’. Percy Fit/^erahl s pen T'he oh.n after ot the DoiMor is inuasterpicoo, 
uinl hiH two tlauKiilors me as ch.inuint; nn<l (Uiiij^lUful hol^nlle^l as novel reader 
could desire.” — >'///>. 

RODERICK. By the Author of “.John Arnold,” I'tc. 

3 vols. 

MY UITTLE l.ADY. vol.s. 

“ Tliis Book is tail (jf life and eoloui The seeiies in th<‘ ineidents are laid 

pinirtiMV the <'\periences <)i a uuii'l nel! sn,reil to tH'inn -with, mnl tpiieh to ns'eive 
iiiijtressioMs oi jjr.iee and lieaiitv. I'm. illy', tln-ie ia not a line in it tliat. uiijflit not 
Be ro.id aloud in llie I a mil v eiu-le. ' — I*uff Malf (fiinffe. 

“ This sloiy pivsent.s a mimiier til vivid and veiy eh.irniiiif' ]iu*tuies. Indeed, 
the whole l)ook is rhariiiiiifr Jt, is itilcreslinj' in Botii ehaiiider and story, and 
thoroughly good ol its kind ,’’ — Hittunlaij lUrmr. _ 

“ A tiook winch can Be, read with genuine pleasuie. The uiin of the story is high 
and Its moral excellent, and the •Little Jiady’ is thorouglily worthy of licr name." 
A Ifn^mettrn 

‘‘One of the most remarkahle mid most mtere..ling tales which has boon for 
soino time submitted to the puldic .” — Munnntj /*(»/. 

DRAWN FROM I.IFE. By Argiiibaij) Forbes, 

Special Nlililary Convspoiulciit of ih.*' Daily Nows. 3 vols. 

“Wo cordially reemimicnd this book. Itf i inly merits suceess. Our author, 
the excellent special correspondent of the Daily News, a lliglilaiidor, descrihes 
Highland life with accuracy ; a soldier, he depicts a .soldier’s career v?ith spirit. 
Tlio narrative, moreover, is exciting and nmnnitie. ' — AUnruiPum. 

“■ A healthy, manly hook, which mrorests By its honest purpose and liy its graphic 
delinentiou.s‘of scenes which wo can reiulily hehevo «ire all drawn from life.” — 
Ka It mi tier. , 

“A thoroughly well written and interesting story. — Daily Acics. 

DIARY OF A NOVELIST. By tlie Aiitlior of 

** Rachel's Secret,” “ Nature’s Nobleman,” &c. 1 vol. 

“There is much to like about this book. It is graceful, feminine, and unaiTected ; 
the writing is lucid and fluent, and we put down the hook with a most tavourahle 

impression." — Pall Mall (hizetto. “A book to read, not once, but many times. 

All who can do so should possess it for themselves." — JAteravy World. 

THE VILLAGE OF THE WEST. By R. W. 

Baddeley. 3 vols. 

“ This novel comes up to the highest standard wo could fix. It raises an interest 
from the beginning which never lor a moment flags. It is replete with incident, 
and the author’s perception of character is most clear and accurate." — Messenger. 

QUEEN OF HERSELF. By Alice King. 3 vols. 

“Miss King writes gracefully and with good puipose. Her novels are always 
interesting, and ‘ Queen of Herself ’ is true, vivid, and marked by unusual power." 
—Examiner. “ A story of the very best class."— •J/ieMengcr. 
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THE XEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HUKST & BLACKETT. 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR. By Anthony Trollope, 

author of “ Framlny Parsonage,” &c. 1 vol. lOs. Gd. 

“ In this novel wo are glad to recognise a return to what we must call Mr. Trol- 
lope’s old form. The characters are drawn with vigour and boldness, and the 
book may do good to many readers of both sexes.” — Times. 

‘“Sir Harry Hotspur,’ it appears to us, is decidedly more successful than any 
other of Idr. Trollope’s shorter stones. The author has shown in this brilliant 
novelette that he can Interest his readers by rapid and direct sketching as well as 
by the minute details and patient evolution of little traits of character that mark 
his larger works. No reader who begins to read this book will lay it down until 
the last page is tumeti” — Athenmnm. 

“A novel oi remarkable power.” — Examiner. 

“ K >ue of Mr. Trollope's very host tales.”-^A^rcfa<or. 

THE THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. Olipuant, 

author of “ Chroniclos of Carlingford,” “ Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 v. 

“ The novel-reading public may look forward to no small pleasure in the per- 
usal of this latest issue of one of their best and favourite writers. It is bright and 
sparkling, and full of keen observation, as well as of a genial, kindly philosophy.” — 
Saturday Kevmc. 

'‘Mrs. 01i)>hant possesses such a finished and easy style of writing, that her 
works are sure to please. Wo cannot too highly praise the skilful manner in 
which the adventures of ‘The Three Bndhors’ are unfolded to the reader, and 
made to engage his interest” — Athehoeum. 

THERESA. By Noell Radrclipfe, author of 

“ Alice Wentworth,” “ The Loos of Blcndon Hall,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ Many passages of this novel are full of energy, contrast, and descriptive ])ower. 
It is original in its plot, and in one of the chief elements of successful novel writing 
(in creating surprise by the sudden disclosure of wholly unforeseen circumstances) 
the author has shown distinguished ability.” — Past. 

THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of 

“ Raymond’s Heroine,” &c, 3 vols. 

“ In plot, details, coherence, completeness, and in the unflagging interest which 
carries the reader resistlessly to the end, ‘ The Heir Expectout ' is a tnumph of 
novelistic skill. A much more copious analysis than we have attcmptcii wonld 
fail to represent the impression of rich and varied power which the admirable 
novel before us leaves on the miu(L” — Saturday Jteeteie. 

A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “.John Hali- 

fax, Gentleman,” &c. 3 vols. 

** A very good novel — a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sym- 
pathy with hiunan nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit,.” — Examiner. 
“ We earnestly recommend this novel. It is a special and worthy specimen of 
the author’s remarkable powers.” — Post. 

THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mortimer Collins. 

“Mr. Co11in8*has evidently seen a good deal of the world both of hooks and men. 
He can write good English, and many of his reflections are tersely and wittily put. 
He is largely gifted with the poetic temperament; his descriptions of scenery are 
happily given, and there is a sprightliness in his manner of tolling his story which 
makes his book extremely readable.” — T^mes, 

CLAUDE. By Lady Blake. 3 vols. 

“Lady Blake is not only a practised but an elegant and dexterous writer. 

* Claude ’ is a decided success. In every sense it is a novel which need only be 
read to bo appreciated in the highest degree. The story is one of groat interest, 
and in parts of surpassing power.”— Post 



iljc 6s|?ctml patronngf of Ikr |]Hujcstn, 

PuhJished annmdhf^ in Onr Vo!., lotfitl i<rn^ irith tno Arma henutifuHtj 
i'nt/rared, hamhonn'lif honmf^ irith ijiit nhjva^ price Jil.s*. Ik/. 

LODGE’S PEERAGE 

AND liAltONETAGE, 

COKHECTKl) r,Y THE NOlULITY. 


THE FORTIETH EEITIOH FOR 1H71 IS NOW REACy. 

Lodgk’s Peerage and HAii<'NETA{^K is nf-knowloils^od to Im tlio iD(*st 
:ls avpII as tId' W 'vk nf tlu* kind. a\s ;ui pst.'i- 

lilislu;d und ;mllio?itic tinlliorily on all ijiii‘sli».r,s u‘S| ■•tiiiR tiu.* family 
liistoi it's, honours, aitd funmH*ti»iiis ol llio tilled ari^to^•rae^ , no amg k has 
or stood so hii^h. It is puhlisht'd under the espefial j):iln>nai;o «,>f Her 
JMajei^ty, and is annually eorreeted thiouLrlioul, In'in the ptn .t»nal eom- 
munieations of the N'ohdity. It is the only Avork ol its elass in whieli, the 
tijfH liciinj li/it ennstanth/ sttintiini/. oMo-y eonecti<G< is math' in its proper 
plaeo to the Gate ot pnhlieatii>n, an atlvanlaoi- whieli *>i\es it supremacy 
over all its eonipetitors. Independently ot its full and authentic intoj'nia- 
tion rosjieetiije the oKistinj^ I*eers an<( IJanmets ot tin* realm, the most 
nedulous attention is eiv<*u in iis jjaj^es to the collateral hranehes ol the 
various nol lie families, and the, names of m.iny thou'^and ludiMihials an* 
introduceil, Avhieh tU. not ajipear in other records of the titled classes, hor 
Its authority, correctness, and facility of arrani^emcnt, and the beauty 'd 
:ts typoe^raphy and hindim^, tin* w«irk is justly eiililled to tlic place it 
occupies oil tlic tables ot IJcr Majesty and the Xobility. 


LIST OF TTIK JMUNGIPAL CONTENTS. 


JTiatorical View ot the Peerage. I 

I’arli.inicutury Uoll ot the. House of herds. 

Eufilish, Scotch, and Insh JVers, in their 
Ol ders of Prceeden<*e. 

Aiplmlieticul hist ol Peers of <«rcat Britain 
aiul tlic United Kinpdom, holdiii^j supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish PceniKC. 

Alphahclicnl list ot Scotch anil Irish Tcors, 
holdinf? superior titles in the Peerage of 
(ireat Britain and the TTnited Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in iheir order of 
Precedence. 

Tal)le of Precedency among Men. 

'I’ahle of Precedency among W omen. 

1'he Queen and the Royal Family. 

Peers of the Blood Royal. 

Tlio Peerage, alphahetically arranged. 

Fiiniilics of such Extinct Peers as have loft 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical hist of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 


The Archbishops and Hishoiis of England, 
Ireland, and the (ioloiues. 

The Bui-onctage alphahetically arranged. 

Alphabet icfil iKSt of Surnames assumed by 
inenibcrs of Noble Kamilii's. 

Alpha hotJcal last of the Second Titles of 
IVers, msually borne by their Eldest 
Sous. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Didtes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav* 
ing married Uonimoncrs, retain the title 
ol hady before their own Christian and 
their Ihisband’s Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
\'iscoimts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled ITonour- 
ahle Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 


“Lodge’s Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a hotter plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. "We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and cxactcst of modem works on the subject.” — ^Spectator. 

‘ ‘ A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most useful publication.” — Times. 

“A work of groat value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— Post . , 

‘'fhe best existing, and, we believe, t best possible peerage. 
authority on the subject” — Starularii^ 


It is the standard 



HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLIISTRATKI) UY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEKCH, BIUKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, &C. 

, Each in a Single Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 6s. 


I.— SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

‘•'Pho II iHt volume of Moshfr. Hurst and Blockott’s Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very Rood beffinniiif? to what will doubtless bo a very successful uudertakiiig. 
‘Nature and Human Nature’ is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
])r()(lui;tions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
111 its present convenient and choaiJ shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
iiiendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lessor but attractive merits of 
being w(dl illustrated and elegantly buuuiL” — Post. 

II.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

“ This is a very good and a very interesting worlc. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — ^a (^linstian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
ilentbolh well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. I’liis cheap and handsome now edition is worthy to pass 
treely from hand to hand as a gift biKik in many households.” — Examiner. 

“The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
HueeesR. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
Ibih his bisloi’y is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature’s own nobility. It is also the history of a homo, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and trae pathos. It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better.” — Scotsman. 

III.— THE CBESCENT AND THE CBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WAKBUKTON. 

“ Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power ami play of fancy with 
whi(‘Ji its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lastuig charms is 
its rt'verent and serious spirit.” — Quarterly lievteto. 

rv.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

“ ‘ Nathalie’ is Miss Kavanagh’s best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sontiiiieut, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which ai*e as individual as they are elegant.” — Atfienieum. 

V.— A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

“ A book of sound counsel. Et is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so.” — Examiner. 

VI.— ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLEPHANT. 

“ A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
CJhristian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly bo surpassed. 

vn.— SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

•‘The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott’s or Bulwer’s Novela 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
sub joctof universal admiration. The now etlition forms a part of Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett’s Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of ho very best specimens 
of light literature that ever have been written."-— i/eMewjrer. 
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VIII.— CAEDINAL WISEMAN’S EECOLLECTIONS OP 
THE LAST POUR POPES. 

“ A picturesque book on Rome aiul its ocolcsifu^tical sovorei>?ns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Canliujil Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, tlu^t 
his recollections Avill excite no ill-feeling in those wh<« are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human intalltliility represented in Papal domination.” — Atheiueiwi. 

IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR uV “ .TOfTV HALIFAX, (iFXTLEMAX.” 

“In ‘ A Lite for a Lite ' tlie author is fortumite m a gouil subject, and has juoduced a 
Work of strong effect ” — Athttuvum. 

X.— THE OLD COURT SUBURB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

“A dolighltul itook, that will bo welcome lo .ill readeis, and most 4,-clcotne ti) llioso 
who have a kive for the best kiiidr. ol reading. — /■. 

“A more agreeable .sml enTcrfiiiiiuig book has not been published since. Roswell pro- 
duccil his reminiscences of Johnson.” — (th^nri'K 

XI. — MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

" Wc recommend all who arc in search of a fasi*inating novel to r<*ad tliis work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth then* while. There are a fnishnesa and ori- 
ginalitj" about it quite chaiimug ” — At/icn.einii. 

XII. — THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK. 

“The publicatiiius included in this Library have ail been of good quality; many give 
infoiTiiatioii whde they etitcrtain, and of that e]a.'>s the liook before ns is a specimen. 
Tbe manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the serie.s is protiueed, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are uncxceptionalile ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisly tlie jiurchascr who likes to sen 
hooks in handsome unilorm .” — IJ ra/tn/irr. 

XIII. — DARIEN. By ELIOT WARBURTON. 

“This last production of the author of ‘Tlio riescent and tho TYoss ’ has the same 
edements ot a very wide popularity. It will jilease its thousands.'' — (Hube. 

XIV.— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS 
OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BY SIR BERXARl.) BURKE, ULSTER KIXU OF ARMS. 

“ It were imposBiblo to praise too highly this most interesting hook. It ought to be 
found on ©very drawing-room table." — Utandat'd. 

XV.— THE LAIRD OP NORLAW. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

“ Tho ‘ Laird of Norlaw ’ fully sustains tho author’s high reputation.” — Sunday Times. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

“ Wft can praise Mrs. (IrcUon’s book us intcrosting, uucxaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instruction.” — Times. 

XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY T1U5 AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLRMAN.” 

“ * Nothing New ’ displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day.” — Post. 

XVIII.— FREER’S LIFE OF JEANNE D’ALBRET. 

“Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer’s story of tho life of Jeanne 
D’ Albrct, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive.” — Post. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OP A HUNDRED PIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.” 

“If asked to classify this work, w c should give it a place between ^ John Halifax' and 
TfaeCaxtona*” — Standard. ^ f 
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XX.— THE BOMANGE OF THE FOBHM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SEROExVNT AT DAW. 

“ A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Illustrated Neios. 

XXL— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

“ ‘ Adolc ’ is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a chaiTning story, 
full of delicate charactor-paiutiug.” — AUienatum,. 

XXII.— STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “.fOHX HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

“ I’hoHO ‘ Studies from Life ’ arc remarkable for graphic power and observation The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the ai'complishcd author .” — Saturday Review. 

XXIII.— GEANDMOTHEE’S MONEY. 

“We commend ‘Cr-andmothop’s Money ’ to readers in search of a good novel. The 
characters are true to human nature, the stoi*y is interesting .” — AlherneuuK 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 

“A delightful boolc” — Athtnieum. “A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.” — iMMtt. 

XXV.— KO CHURCH. 

“ We advise all who have the opportunity to road this book." — Atfunanni. 

XXVI.— MISTEESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ .TOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

“ A good wholesome book, grac,efully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruc 
tivo.” — AUienoemu. “ A charming tale charmingly told.” — Standard. 

XXVII.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MES. NOETON. 

“ ‘ Lost and Saved ’ will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel.” — Times. 

“A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton’s best prose work" — Exananer. 

xxvm.— LES MISEEABLES. By VIOTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

“ Tho merits of ‘ l.cs Misorablos ’ do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius .’’ — Quarterly Review. 

XXIX.— BABBAEA’S HISTOEY. 

BY jUIELIA B. EDWARDS. 

“ It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara’s 
History.’ It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite clucuiion. It is a book which the world will lika This is 
high praise of a work of art, and so we intend it.” — Times. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWAED lEVING. 

BY MRS. OLEPHANT. 

“A good book on a most interesting theraa" — Times. 

“ A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving’s Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religions biography. Tliere are few lives that will he fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation .” — Saturday Review. 

“Mrs. Oliphaiit's Idfe of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copioaa, 
earnest and eloquent .” — Edinburgh Review. 
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(COXTINUED.) 

XXXL— ST. OLAVE’S. 

“ This charming novel is the work of who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well asex]ierien<*e ami knowledge of the w'orld ‘Kt, Olave’s’ is the work of an artist 
'J'h<! wliulo book is w«jrth reading.” — Athvnanm. 

XXX 11.— SAM SLICK’S AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

“ Dip whei'e you will into tlio lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prize."~/\w< 

XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 

BY THE Al'TlIOIt OP “ JOHX HALIFAX, OEXTLEMAN.” 

A more ehanuing story, t<> (jur taste, has rarely been written. 'ITio writer has liit 
off n ein le of varied ehararterN all true to nature, and him enoingled tlnnn in u stoiy 
whu-li kerps u.s ill Lnspyuse till its knot happily and gracctnlly resohed. hven If 
triiMl by the stMtidard of the AreU1iisIii>p of Vork, wo should expect that oven he would 
pnmouncii * (’hri^tian's Mistake' a novel without a tault." — Tinh's 

XXXIV.— ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GKOUOK MAG DOXATiU, f.L.ri. 

“Xa iieeount of this .‘dory wonld givo sny Men of the proloinid int<‘iefit thsu pervades 
tile Work from the tlr*-! page to the last.’ — Aduninim 

XXXV.— AGNES. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

“ * Agnes ' i.s a novel superit»r to any iif Mr.s, (^liphanl s former \\oiks "—Athnvvum. 

“A stoiy whose puthotie heauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers’ — 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AL'TllOB OK “.JOIIX TIALTFAX, GEXTLEMAN.” 

‘“This is one of tlmse pleiiMint talc.s in which the author of “.lohn Halifax' speaks 
out oi a geneions heaii the jinicsi, triiihs ol life ’ — i: “ Kew men, and n<* 

ANomeu, will read ‘A Xiible Lite, without lindmg them.selves the hotter ." — tiftLcdtUm 

XXXVII.— NEW AMERICA. By HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

“ A vei y intere.stiijg hook. Mr. Dixeii has written thoughtfully and w’cll. ’ — Tunes. 

“ Mr. T)ixi n’s |j»a)k i'. the work of a keen ohsorver During his residence at Salt Tjake 
City, he was able to gather much v.ihrdile and interesting iutormation r(‘si)eoliug Mor- 
mon life and society."-' /fme/r. 

“ There arc tew^ hooks of tins season likely to oxeite so rmieh general ciiriosily a« Mr. 
Dixon’s very entertaining and instmelive work mi Xew’^ America ." — Pad MnU (iaulfe 

“We recommend I’vciv one who leeks any interest jii human nature to read Mr 
Dixon’s very inleicstiug hook ." — attlnnhoj Ueciew. 

XXXVIIL— EGBERT FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALJ), LL.D. 

“ ‘ Tlohert Falconer ’ is a work brimful of life and humour and of Iho deepest human 
interest. 1 1 is a hook to be returned to again and again for the deep and Hcarching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings.’* — Atheimum. 

“ This hook is one of intense Iieauty and truthfulness. It reads like an absolutely 
faithful history of a life.” — Pall Matt Gazette. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘JOHN IIAEIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

‘“The Woman’s Kingdom’ sustains the author’s reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic slories. The novelist's lesson is given with ad- 
mirable force and sweetness.’’ — Athenveum. * 

XL,— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEOHGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L, 

“ A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles w'ith wit and humour.’’ — Quartet'ly Review. 

“ TTiis is a very interesting novel : wit, humour, and keen observation abound in 
every page while the char.icters are life-like.” — Times. 
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